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Our full-flq vored 


RYE BREAD 


gives extra appeal 
fo sandwiches, . 
Dutch lunches * 


we a good time to push rye-breed 
..- especially this summer! 


Good rye bread goes great with such popular summer 
fare as potato salad, cold meats and sausages, cold 
drinks. 

And this summer, when war-busy women haven't 
much time to fuss with fancy recipes, rye bread comes 
in handy because it adds zest to simple lunches, dinners, 
and suppers. 


loaf. Display it invitingly. Call people’s attention to it. 
You'll get more women to try it, and its flavor and good 
eating quality will assure repeat sales. 

Pillsbury has long been noted for rye flours of out- 
standing quality. From white to dark, there’s a type for 
every requirement — each milled from selected grain, 
laboratory-tested for uniformity, and brought to you 
To increase your sales of rye bread this summer — _ fresh by Pillsbury’s efficient distribution system. 
particularly to women who haven't been in the habit of Let these fine flours help you obtain and hold a bigger 
buying it regularly — build flavor and tastinessintoyour — rye bread volume! 


i PILLSBURY’S RYE FLOURS 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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— Offers You 


A WEALTH OF SUPERIOR 
SALES-TESTED FORMULAS | 
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Prrowinc BAKERS 
with practical, prof- 
it-making formulas is a major 
feature of Fleischmann’s Service. 


Over a long period of years, for- 
mulas have been developed for an 
enormous variety of all types of 
baked goods—both everyday prod- 
ucts and special products for holi- 
days, anniversaries and different 
seasons. Furthermore, many of these 
formulas are ideally suited to help 
bakers solve production problems 
arising from current emergency 
conditions. 


When “something new and dif- 
ferent’”’ is needed, there’s a Fleisch 
mann Sales-Tested Formula to fit 
that need! Also, your Fleischmann 
Man is always ready to co-operate 
in supplying special formulas to 
meet your individual requirements. 


Fleischmann Sales-Tested For- 
mulas are complete formulas that in- 
clude full directions for make-up, 
cost record summary, and new ideas 
for decorations and displays. 
so x~ * 

Ask your Fleischmann Man about 
Fleischmann’s Sales-Tested For- 
mulas. Ask him, too, about the 
Extra-Profit Plans that Fleischmann 
Service offers for profitably mer- 
chandising your finished products. 
There’s one to fit every wholesale, 
house-to-house or retail business. 
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How to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 


with less sugar 








Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste natu- 
rally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added economy 
and extra profits right into your shop. Next time 
specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Stung the Baker df America for wn5b Yeas 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaves, COLORADO 


ru (lotade MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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| WM.KELLY 
‘ \ MILLING 





COMPANY 





Kelly Simply Will Not Do Any Quality Fudging 


It is easy for a miller to whittle here and there,—on the 
wheat selection, milling short-cuts and the grade. Also 
he can do it without running up the ash or cutting the 
protein. But KELLY does not believe these things pay in 
the long run. KELLY has standards and he sticks to them. 


That is why “KELLY’S FAMOUS” has so good a reputation. 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity, 2500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 























A great harvest is on out here in Kansas. 
We do not yet know the characteristics of 
the new wheat. We only know that as it 
comes from the growers, we will follow our 
standard. policy of accumulating carefully se- 
lected stocks so that these ‘Star’ flours will 
have the same performance dependability, 
the same relative money-value, the same high 


degree of uniformity they always have had. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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Freedoms Holy Light 


HEN, unthinking, you sing, “My 

Country ’tis of Thee,” you hard- 

ly realize that the last lines, 
a prayer, recognize God as the “Author 
of Liberty.” 

If on this Independence Day you stand 
uncovered, smartly at attention, while 
the colors pass and your heart beats 
at the strains of the national anthem, 
which never before meant so much, you 
will be strangely moved to hear: 

“Blest with victory and peace, may 

the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation! 


Although all your life you have thus 
linked Diety with national life, God and 
liberty, to have suggested seven years 
ago, in an_ age of sneering and hollow 
realism, that Christianity and Democ- 
racy were interdependent would have 
sounded absurd. Today the idea is so 
widely acclaimed that to remark it is 
almost trite. In a world reeling from 
savage blows, men and women are vague- 
ly grasping at the concept, and faintly 
trying to believe that there is something 
of truth, something of hope in joining 
these two forces, and in a rediscovery 
that they are a common heritage. 

If, however, one should. face you (let 
us say a nominally Christian American) 
and ask you to define the substance of 
your confidence, even though you were 
a church member, the answer would be 
inconclusive, shadowy, yet an idea you 
dare not relinquish. You might grope 
for a definite figure of the founder of 
the Christian faith and your eyes may 
turn to the pictures of childhood. Too 
often you would remember portraitures 
of Jesus cumbered with a halo, looking 
out with sad eyes, dejected, defeated. 
If, perchance, you have a working ac- 
quaintance with psychology, you might 
conclude that Jesus’ sad face was the 
result of frustration. 

If you turn aside from your conven- 
tional avenues of approach and _ seek 
disinterested witnesses concerning the 
Nazarene, you might remember Napo- 
leon’s testimony to the unique suprem- 
acy of the Galilean teacher. You might 
recall that Thomas Jefferson, rated an 
agnostic, had pasted into a scrapbook 
for his own study and inspiration the 
words of Jesus which he felt were un- 
assailably authentic, and you would be 
reassured to learn that this scrapbook, 
recently published, made a considerable 
volume. You might have read Walter 
Lippmann’s challenging editorial, written 


By C. C. ISELY 


of a part time laborer who, today, might 
have been on WPA, but who, neverthe- 
less, had a flair for apt and penetrating 
speech. Or if, some two years ago, you 
had read Sholem Asch’s “Nazarene,” you 
saw a portrait of a brilliant dreamer, 
who, after becoming exhausted by a 
heart-searching address, had to be car- 
ried away in the strong arms of Peter. 


four years ago, wherein he affirmed that 
the central religion of our western world 
is the “foundation” of our civilization, 
and lamented that it is a “forgotten 
foundation.” 

This testimony from these nonpro- 
fessing witnesses would buttress your 
faltering confidence, your respect for the 
church, and your reverence for the saint- 


* * 
* 


“0 Say Can You See... ?” 


OT long ago, as the editorial staff of this journal was 

in the midst of plans for some sort of patriotic cover 
illustration appropriate to Independence Day, there came a 
letter from the National Publishers Association, Inc., suggest- 
ing that the. press of America should join in an American 
Flag Cover Program for the month of July. Preliminary 
canvass, the letter said, indicated that many of the leading 
magazine publishers would comply. Here are the reasons, 
then, both general and particular, for the flag on the cover 
of the current issue of this journal, which is one of approai- 
mately 300 national publications simultaneously so adorned. 
The total circulation of these co-operating publications is 
upwards of 100,000,000. Merely as an afterthought elab- 
oration of the American Flag Cover Program the Pub- 
lishers Association has arranged for national display, in lead- 
ing department stores, of more than 100 of the most distinc- 
tive flag cover designs, no two of which are identical. For 
this purpose the Miller Publishing Co. has provided 2,400 
reprints of the cover designs of two of its trade journals, July 
issues of all four of which are clothed in the “broad stripes 
and bright stars” of our national banner. 


“, . . Long May Ji Wave!” 


»- 
* . 


liness of its founder. But, there would 
remain the impression that Jesus was 
primarily meek and lowly, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. If 
you read Emil Ludwig’s “Son of Man,” 
15 years ago, you received an impression 


None of these reactions would be quite 
satisfactory. But, having nowhere else 
to go, you remembered the exhortations 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill that Democracy and Chris- 
tianity together are somehow bound up 


in this struggle with Hitler and the mili- 
You probably 
regret, secretly, that your concept of 
the Galilean is not real enough, not sat- 


tary chieftains of Japan. 


isfactorily tangible, not positive enough 
for the faith that you wish some- 
how you might have in such a time as 
this when the foundations of the world 
are shaking and there is nothing certain 
ahead but uncertainty. 

Twenty years ago, Bruce Barton voiced 
these misgivings by titling a book, “The 
Man Nobody Knows.” From the son 
of an able, discerning Congregational 
clergyman, this title was a devastating 
indictment of an age that called itself 
Christian. Though a best seller, com- 
mentators jeered that Barton’s concept 
made Jesus merely a modern Rotarian. 

Barton’s story did disclose an unex- 
pected versatility in Jesus. To carry 
this thought of many-sidedness further, 
it is not hard to imagine him, with his 
“Consider the Lilies,” as a poet. His, 
“sower who went to sow” and garnered 
“thirty, sixty, hundred-fold” wheat crops 
brand him as farmer-minded. His smash- 
ing ejection of the Temple racketeers 
marks him as a fearless reformer. His 
skill at repartee, so that “from that time 
forth they durst ask him no more ques- 
tions,” establishes him as perfectly com- 
petent to take care of himself in the 
hurly-burly of hit and drive debate. 
His crushing philippic against the Phari- 
sees overshadows, in biting sarcasm, both 
Cicero and Demosthenes. No wonder his 
exasperated opponents gasped, “Where 


o” 


hath he this knowledge?” while his dis- 
ciples, in warm pride, and the police, 
unabashed, confessed, ““No man ever so 
His understanding of the art 
of bread-making, his acquaintance with 


spake.” 


the problem of patched clothes, reveal 
His sympathy for 
a beggar, his hearty winsomeness which 


his humble contacts. 


attracted small children, his compassion 
for an unfortunate girl, are price-marks 
of his high appraisal of the worth of 
human life. 
bound with thongs, facing Caiaphas and 


His superb serenity, while 


an awesome council, his calm voice ar- 
resting Pilate’s blustering, his penetrat- 
ing, “Except a grain of wheat die, it 
abideth alone,” sublimely exemplified by 
his sacrifice, set him apart, indeed set 
him so high that we confess him un- 
attainable. 

But, as the poet and farmer, artisan 
and reformer, orator and humanitarian 
may find in him common ground as a 
point of departure for further under- 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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We Urge Every Baker to Enrich His Bread 


THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





From the Crow’s Nest of Our Towering Elevator Is 
Visible a Picture of Wheat Harvest — Extending 


to the Horizon in Every Direction—Not 
Excelled Anywhere in the Wide World 


It is this supply of the nation’s finest bread wheat that 


is at the heart of “Thoro-Bread” baking performance. 


Supplementing it is this fine mill of ours, its equipment 


and production organization. 


And yet back of that is our determination that every 
sack of “Thoro-Bread” will justify its fine quality repu- 


tation, to make sure that 


“THORO-BREAD” 


will continue to be one of the country’s 
finest flours. 


AATULD OF ott lia 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
~ 1000 Barreis Daiky 
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Basing Point Plan Is E 





PRICE 


MAXIMUMS BASED ON FOUR 


CITIES; EFFECTIVE DATE JULY 4 


pains eco 
Jobbers Allowed 50c Ton Over Mill Ceilings—Markups Named 
for LCL, Mixed Car and Retail Sales—Applies 
to All Millfeed 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The long awaited price ceilings for wheat 
millfeeds, including a new basing point plan, were announced on 
June 30 by the Office of Price Administration, to become effective 


on July 4. 
each are: 


The four basing points and the maximum prices at 


Kansas City $36.50 ton. 
Minneapolis $37.75 
Seattle $36.50 
Portland $36.50 


All of these are millers’ prices delivered at the points named, 


in car lots. 


Ceilings at other points are determined by adding 


freight rates from the basing points. 
Maximum price for sales, other than at retail, sacked, in less 


than carload lots, is $2 ton over the millers’ carload ceiling. 


In the 


case of mixed car shipments the allowable addition is $1 per net ton. 
Ceiling prices on millfeed sales by jobbers and retailers, 


as well as by mills themselves, are set in the new regulation. 


Job- 


bers may add 50c ton to the maximum delivered price for sales of 


wheat millfeed, sacked, and shipped in carload quantities. 


Retail- 


ers may add $4 ton to the maximum prices for carload shipments. 

No provision is made for payment of brokerage either by seller 
or buyer except where the brokerage does not result in raising 
the price above the maximum established. 


Maximum -delivered prices for sales 
of imported wheat millfeeds will be the 
maximum price prevailing at the buyer’s 
point, as computed by the 
On export shipments, 


receiving 
new regulation. 
maximum delivered prices will be de- 
termined in accordance with provisions 
of the Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion, and for this purpose the maximum 
domestic price will be the maximum 
price computed under the regulation at 
the port of exit. 


TERRITORIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
A provision of the new regulation 
establishes a relationship of maximum 
prices at all other points to the ceiling 
levels at basing points. This provides 
that the Kansas City maximum price 
also shall be the peak figure at all Mis- 
souri River rate break points north of 
Kansas City. In the official release of 
the OPA covering the 
explained that “these rate break points 
are the points at which local rates 
change to proportional rates for move- 
ment east of the river. Since millfeeds 
move to eastern and southeastern mar- 
kets from Kansas City and all other 
Missouri River rate break points north 
of it at approximately the same rail- 
road rates, prices at all these points 
customarily are equal to those at Kan- 
sas City. Maximum prices established 
by this regulation for Missouri (except 
the western and southwestern parts of 
the state), Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 
and all states east of the. Mississippi 
except Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
northern peninsvia of Michigan are 
based on the Kansas City price and 
other Missouri River rate break points, 
plus proportional freight tu destination, 
as is customary in the trade. In similar 
fashion, maximum prices are set for 


ceilings, it is 





other sections of the country, figured 
on specific basing points.” 

Maximum prices for Oklahoma are 
based on the Kansas City price plus a 
differential of $1.50 ton in northern 
Oklahoma and $2.50 ton in southern 
Oklahoma. “This is the customary re- 
lationship of northern and 
Oklahoma prices to Kansas City prices,” 
the OPA explains, “since the mills in 
interior Kansas where Oklahoma feed- 
ers buy a substantial portion of their 
millfeed can ship to points in these areas 
at approximately these differentials over 
the cost of shipping to Kansas City.” 

The regulation provides that the max- 
imum price in western and southern 
Minnesota, shall be the Minneapolis 
price. Prices there are customarily the 
same as the Minneapolis price, since 
most mills supplying this territory have 
the same costs in shipping millfeed to 
those areas as they have in shipping 
to Minneapolis. 

The regulation establishes maximum 
prices for northeastern Minnesota as 
the Minneapolis price plus proportional 
freight from Minneapolis to destination, 
as this is the customary method of de- 
termining prices in that area. 

Maximum prices for Wisconsin, Iowa 
and the northern peninsula of Michigan 
are based on the maximum price at 
Minneapolis plus proportional freight to 
destination or on the Kansas City price 
plus proportional freight from the ap- 
plicable Missouri River rate break 
point to destination, whichever is the 
lower. Purchasers located at some 
points in this area have customarily 
bought millfeed basis Minneapolis, while 
purchasers located at other points have 
bought millfeéd basis Kansas City, due 
largely to the fact that the freight rate 


southern 


New Millfeed Ceilings Announced; 
stablished 





structure in this territory is such as to 
give certain areas special advantages in 
buying from one or the other of these 
basing points. 
WEST COAST FORMULA 

The regulation establishes maximum 
prices for the parts of Washington and 
Oregon west of the Cascade Mountains 
at the Seattle-Portland price plus the 
difference, if any, between the rate to 
the destination and the rate to Seattle- 
Portland from the wheat producing 
areas of eastern Washington. Prices in 
such areas have customarily been deter- 
mined in such manner from the Seattle- 
Portland price. 

For purposes of establishing maxi- 





@ HIS OPA WORK OVER @ 





Fred W. Thomas 


Having stretched the time he originally 
intended to help out in the Office of Price 
Administration from three to nine 
months, Fred W. Thomas terminated his 
association with the OPA and left Wash- 
ington June 29 to resume his post of 
vice president of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Detroit, Mich. His resignation as 
associate price executive of the Food and 
Food Products Section of the OPA be- 
came effective June 30. 

Mr. Thomas came to Washington last 
October to establish the feed and grain 
unit of the Food Section of OPA. On 
April 1 he was promoted to the position 
of associate price executive in the Food 
Section. In this office he has had much 
to do with framing price schedules for 
all kinds of food and feed products. 

When Mr. Thomas joined the OPA 
nine months ago, it was understood that 
he was on a leave of absence from his 
position with the Detroit firm and was 
to serve in the government’s price con- 
trol agency only so long as was necessary 
to assist in getting the ceiling machinery 
in good working order. In his opinion, 
the price control administration can now 
proceed without his help, and his resig- 
nation was regretfully accepted by Price 
Administrator Henderson. 


mum prices for California, the state is 
divided into two parts by a line drawn 
from a point on the Pacific Ocean due 
west of Palo Alto running east through 
Niles, Stockton and Tuolumne to the 
Nevada border. In the northern part 
prices at «ll points with the exception 
of points on the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, north of Santa 
based on the Seattle-Portland price plus 
freight charges from Seattle or Port- 
land on bills of lading originating at 
Spokane, Wash. In the. southern part 
of the state and the on the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad north of 
Santa Rosa, maximum prices are based 
on the Seattle-Portland price plus 
freight charges payable Seattle 
or Portland on bills of lading originat- 
Havre, Mont. Division of the 
state in this manner accords with long 
established trade practice, the OPA said, 
since prices in California have custom- 
arily reflected the Seattle-Portland 
price plus the amounts of one of the 
other of the above freight rate balances 
from Seattle or Portland. 

Specific maximum 


Rosa, are 


points 


from 


ing at 


prices have been 
thus established by the new regulation 
for the points and areas defined. Max- 
imum remaining parts 
of continental United States, an area 
which may be 


prices for the 


described generally as 
bounded on the east by the states of 
Minnesota, Oklahoma 
and Texas, and on the west by Califor- 
nia and the Cascade Mountains of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, are established by 
the regulation at the normal differen- 
tials above or below the price established 
at the applicable basing point. 


Iowa, Missouri, 


The ap- 
plicable basing point for any given area 
is defined by the regulation as the basing 
point whose prices customarily deter- 
mine prices in that Since this 
territory is a surplus producing area, 
local markets are in general supplied by 
local producers who are well acquainted 
with these relationships. It is antici- 


area, 


pated that specific maximum prices will 
later be established for this territory 
based on studies which are now being 
made by the Office of. Price Adminis- 
tration. 
FEW PRODUCTS EXCLUDED 

The ceilings apply without differential 
to virtually all millfeeds, including bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings, gray 
shorts, mill run wheat 
feed, red dog and feed flour. 


shorts, brown 

Excluded, both from the new regula- 
tion and the provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, is the prod- 
uct known as heavy bran flakes. Also 
excluded from the new regulation, but 
still subject to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, are wheat germ, wheat 
germ meal, wheat germ oil cake, wheat 
germ oil meal and bran specially pre- 
pared for human consumption. 

Of heavy bran flakes the OPA re- 
marked that “this is a higher priced 
product than ordinary wheat bran, since 
half or more of its weight is due to 
endosperm portions of the wheat berry 
which are ordinarily ground into flour. 
It is especially milled by a small num- 
ber of mills to the individual specifica- 
tions of companies engaged in the man- 








10 

ufacture of packaged cereals. Since the 
miller has a smaller quantity of flour 
to sell when making heavy bran flake 
than when milling in the ordinary man- 
ner, in order to make the operation 
profitable, he must obtain for the heavy 
bran flake a price equal to that of ordi- 
nary bran plus the price of the flour 
left on the bran. The value of the flour 
portion will fluctuate with the wheat 
market, and a rise in wheat prices above 
March prices, which were 30c¢c or more 
per bushel under the 110% of parity 
price, would make it uneconomical to 
produce heavy bran flake at the prices 
it sold for in March, 1942.” 


ALL UNDER SAME CEILING 


The explanation given by the OPA 
for establishing the same price ceilings 
for all of the products commonly 
grouped as millfeed was that “first, 
there is no ascertainable difference in 
the cost of production between these 
types of millfeed; second, although 
prices of the various millfeeds in gen- 
eral move in sympathy with one another, 
because of seasonal difference in demand 
for various types, a particular type may 
sell at a premium over other types at 
certain times of the year, and at a dis- 
count at certain other times. An ex- 
treme example of this is the trend of 
recent millfeed prices in Buffalo; since 
Jan. 1, 1941, the price of bran has 
ranged from $4 under to $8 over the 
price of flour middlings. This variance 
in demand makes it impractical to de- 
termine price differentials between the 
various types of millfeed.” 

The new millfeed ceilings will be con- 
sistent with the provision that no maxi- 
mum price regulation involving an agri- 
cultural commodity can be established 
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if it would tend to reduce the price of 
that commodity below certain levels pre- 
scribed by a specific formula, the OPA 
points out. 


PARITY 1S PROTECTED 


The OPA quotes figures supplied by 
the Secretary of Agriculture which de- 
termine the four prices of wheat under 
the formula as follows: 110% of parity 
May 15, 1942, 147.8c bu; Oct. 1, 1941, 
price, 93.4c bu; Dec. 15, 1941, price, 
102.2c bu; July, 1919, to June, 1929, av- 
erage price, 132.5c bu. 

“On the basis of prices during the 
15-year period (1926-1941), the highest 
of the four foregoing prices, 147.8¢ bu, 
corresponds to a price of millfeed at 
Kansas City of $34.70 a ton,” the OPA 
states. “Therefore at or near the maxi- 
mum price established by this regulation 
of $36.50 per ton at Kansas City, mill- 
feeds are contributing much more than 
their share toward raising wheat to the 
110% of parity price, and thus ‘reflect’ 
wheat prices higher than that level in 
the only manner that such a by-product 
can be said to reflect the price of a raw 
material. The maximum prices estab- 
lished by this regulation are therefore 
much higher than is required by the 
provisions of section 3 of the act.” 

The OPA said that through this new 
regulation, special control measures “will 
curb (millfeed) price advances by some 
3,000 domestic wheat flour mills . . 
whose output totals approximately 4,000,- 
000 tons annually and has a sales value 
—based on prevailing market prices—of 
about $145,000,000.” 

Previously, millfeeds were covered by 
provisions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation at the highest prices at which 
each individual seller delivered the by- 


Complete Text of 


OLLOWING is the complete text 

of the order issued June 30 by the 

Office of Price Administration 
placing new ceilings on millfeed prices 
and establishing a basing point plan. The 
order is effective July 4: 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
TER XI. 


CHAP- 
OFFICE OF PRICE AD- 
MINISTRATION 


PART 1363—FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173. Wheat 
Millfeeds 


In the judgment of the Price Administra- 
tor, prices of wheat millfeeds have risen 
to an extent and in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942. The Price Admin- 
istrator has ascertained and given due con- 
sideration to the prices of wheat millfeeds 
prevailing between Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 1941, 
and has made adjustments for such rele- 
vant factors as he has determined and 
deemed to be of general applicability. The 
maximum’ prices established herein are not 
below prices which will reflect to pro- 
ducers of wheat prices for their product 
equal to the highest of any of the follow- 
ing prices for wheat, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture: (1) 110% of the 
parity prices adjusted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for grade, location and seasonal 
differentials; (2) the market price prevail- 
ing on Oct. 1, 1941; (3) the market price 
prevailing on Dec. 15, 1941; or (4) the 
average price during the period July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1929. So far as prac- 
ticable, the Price Administrator has ad- 
vised and consulted with representative 
members of the industry which will be 
affected by this regulation. 

In the judgment of the Price Adminis- 
trator, the maximum prices established by 
this regulation are generally fair and eq- 
uitable and will effectuate the purposes of 
the said act. A statement of the consid- 
erations involved in the issuance of this 
regulation has been issued simultaneously 
herewith and has been filed with the Divi- 
sion of the Federal Register. 


Therefore, under,the authority vested in 
the Price Administrator by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, and in accord- 
ance with Procedural Regulation No. 1* 
issued by the Office of Price Administration, 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 is here- 
by issued. 

Authority: 1363.101 to 1363.114 inclusive, 
issued under Pub. Law 421, 77th Congress. 

Section 1363.101 Maximum prices for 
wheat millfeeds. On and after July 4, 1942, 
regardless of any contract, agreement or 
other obligation, no person shall sell, de- 
liver, buy or receive wheat millfeeds at a 
price higher than the maximum price per- 
mitted by Sec. 1363.112 and no person shall 
agree, offer, solicit, or attempt to do any 
of the foregoing. The maximum prices 
shall include duties, brokerages, commis- 
sions, storage, insurance, carrying charges, 
handling charges and all other charges and 
shall not be increased by any charges for 
the extension of credit. 

Sec. 1363.102 Exempt sales. The pro- 
visions of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
173 and the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lationt shall not apply to sales of heavy 
bran flakes. 

Sec. 1363.103 Adjustable pricing. Noth- 
ing in this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
173 shall be construed to prohibit the mak- 
ing of a contract to sell wheat millfeeds 
at a price not to exceed the maximum price 
at the time of delivery or supply. Where 
a petition for amendment or for adjust- 
ment or exception has been filed which re- 
quires extended consideration, the Price 
Administrator may, upon application, grant 
permission to agree to adjust prices upon 
deliveries made during the pendency of the 
petition in accordance with the disposition 
of the petition. 

Sec. 1363.104 Evasion. The price limita- 
tions set forth in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 173 shall not be evaded by direct 
or indirect methods in connection with an 
offer, solicitation, agreement, sale, delivery, 
purchase, or receipt of or relating to wheat 
millfeed, alone or in connection with any 
other commodity, or by way of commission, 
service, transportation, or other charge, or 
discount, premium or other privilege, or 
by tying agreement or other trade under- 
standing, or otherwise. 

Sec. 1363.105 Documents and reports, 

(a) Every person making a sale or pur- 


product during March, 1942. However, 
this resulted in great disparity among 
ceiling prices, the OPA points out. 

“This disparity,” it said, “was caused 
in part by the practice followed by some 
millers of selling millfeeds ahead for 
future delivery and the practice of job- 
bers and retailers of basing their prices 
on cost rather than replacement. Many 
millers, jobbers and retailers were thus 
making deliveries of millfeed in March at 
prices determined at an earlier date, when 
millfeed prices were lower than in March. 
This has caused acute dislocation in the 
trade. 

INEQUITIES ARE DISCUSSED 


“Price disparity among millers has had 
this result: Flour millers with lower 
millfeed ceilings than their competitors 
had to continue to sell flour at their 
competitors’ prices. In normal proced- 
ure some 80 lbs of millfeeds are produced 
from a 196-lb barrel of flour. Millfeeds 
are by-products of flour, and it is not 
customary to isolate their production 
costs. 

“It is not customary to figure a ‘profit 
margin’ on millfeeds. Instead, in the 
pricing of flour, against which all of the 
miller’s costs and profits are figured, the 
millfeed return is figured as a credit 
against the wheat cost. One dollar’s dif- 
ference in return for millfeeds makes a 
difference of approximately 4c bbl in 
flour cost. Since flour milling is a high- 
ly competitive industry, the miller with 
a lower millfeed ceiling than that of his 
competitors is in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion as regards flour. OPA does not 
feel it reasonable to perpetuate this con- 
dition. Hence, it is setting specific ceil- 
ing prices at various basing points. 

“The new ceiling prices set under the 


July 1, 1942 


regulation will approximate closely the 
general price level established under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, but 
the price disparities resulting from the 
general ceiling will be eliminated. For 
example, the new regulation sets a $36.50 
per ton maximum price for carloads con- 
taining one or more millfeeds delivered 
in Kansas City. This is the same as the 
maximum established by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for sales of bran futures 
on that exchange following issuance of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
Ceiling prices under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation for deliveries of 
millfeed in Kansas City for representa- 
tive milling companies ranged from $36 
to $38. 

“Maximum price set for millfeed, deliv- 
ered Minneapolis in carload quantities 
is $37.75 per ton, or $1.25 over the Kan- 
sas City peak figure. This represents 
an average differential between prices 
in the two markets during recent years. 
The ceiling on millfeed deliveries in 
Seattle and Portland is $36.50 per ton in 
carload quantities. 

“In determining the above maximum 
prices at the various basing points, con- 
sideration has been given not only to the 
ceiling prices which prevailed at these 
basing points under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, but also to the 
long time price relationships which have 
existed between these principal markets. 
Although inter-market differentials have 
varied widely under free-pricing condi- 
tions, the relationships which will exist 
under the maximum prices established 
by this regulation between these markets 
are historically appropriate, and_ will 
maintain the normal flow of millfeeds 
from producer to consumer.” 


PA Regulation 
Establishing Millfeed Ceilings 


chase of wheat millfeeds in the course of 
trade or business after July 3, 1942, except 
sales of bran for human consumption, shall 
keep for inspection by the Office of Price 
Administration for a period of not less than 
two years complete and accurate records 
and documents of such sales and purchases, 
including the date thereof, name of the 
seller and purchaser, price paid or received, 
buyer’s receiving point and the quantity of 
wheat millfeed sold or purchased. 

(b) Persons affected by Maximum Price 
Regulation No, 173 shall submit such rec- 
ords to the Office of Price Admniistration 
as it may from time to time require. 

Sec. 1363.106. Enforcement, 

(a) Persons violating any provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 are sub- 
ject to the criminal penalties, civil en- 
forcement actions, license suspension pro- 
ceedings, and suits for treble damages pro- 
vided for by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942. 

(b) Persons who have evidence of any 
violation of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
173 or of any act or practices which con- 
stitute such a violation are urged to com- 
municate with the nearest Field, State or 
Regional Office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration or its principal office in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Sec. 1363.107 Licensing—Applicability of 
the Registration and Licensing Provisions 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation.+ 

The registration and licensing provisions 
of Secs. 1499.15 and 1499.16 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation are applicable 
to every person subject to this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 173 selling at whole- 
sale or retail any wheat millfeed covered 
by this regulation. When used in this Sec. 
1363.107, the terms “selling at wholesale” 
and “selling at retail’’ have the definitions 
given to them by Secs. 1499.20 (p) and 
1499.20 (0), respectively, of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

Sec. 1363.108 Petitions for Amendment. 
Persons seeking any modification of this 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 or any 
adjustment or exception not provided for 
therein may file petitions for amendment 
in accordance with the provisions of Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 1* issued by the 
Office of Price Administration. - 

Sec. 1363.109 Applicability of the General 


Maximum Price Regulation.t+ 

Except as otherwise provided herein the 
provisions of this Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 173 supersede the provisions of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Sec. 1363.110 Less than maximum prices. 
Lower prices than those set forth in Sec. 
1363.112 may be charged, demanded, paid 
or offered. 

Sec. 1363.111 Definitions. 

(a) When used in Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 173 the term: 

(1) “Person” includes an individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association, or any 
other organized group of persons or legal 
successor or representative of any of the 
foregoing, and includes the United States 
or any other government, or any other po- 
litical subdivisions, or any agency of any 
of the foregoing. 

(2) “Basing point’’ means any one of the 
following places: 

(i) Kansas City, Missouri and other Mis- 
souri River rate break points. 

(ii) Minneapolis, Minn. 

(iii) Seattle, Wash. 

(iv) Portland, Oregon. 

(3) “Applicable basing point’’ means the 
basing point on which the price for the 
sale of wheat millfeeds is customarily de- 
termined for shipment to a destination not 
otherwise specifically provided for in Sec. 
1363.112 (a). 

(4) “Missouri River rate break point’ 
means any of the points along the Missouri 
River, Kansas City and northward, at 
which railroad rates change to proportional 
rates for eastbound railroad traffic. 

(5) “Applicable Missouri River rate break 
point’’ means the Missouri River rate break 
point from which the lowest railroad car- 
load proportional rate for the transporta- 
tion of wheat millfeeds applies to the rail- 
road siding nearest to the buyer's receiving 
point. 

(6) “‘Wheat millfeeds’’ means the prod- 
ucts of milling wheat whose ash content 
is more than 1/20th of the protein calcu- 
lated to a moisture free basis plus .35 or, 
in the case of products of durum wheat 
more than 1.5% calculated to a moisture 
free basis (with allowance being made in 
either’ case for any increase in ash content 
due to the addition of bleaching, bromating, 

(Continued on page 79.) 
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JOHN W. CAIN HEADS 
MIDLAND MILLING CO. 


Former Vice President and General Manager 
Succeeds Carl Warkentin as Presi- 
dent of Concern 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—At a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
June 26, John W. Cain, for many years 
vice president and general manager of 
the company, was elected president to 
succeed Carl B. Warkentin, who died a 
few weeks ago. 

Mr. Cain, member of the Cain family 
of Atchison, Kansas, pioneer millers of 
the Southwest, joined the staff of the 
Midland company late in 1916, six months 
prior to completion of the company’s 
mill in North Kansas City. For several 
previous years he had been sales manager 
of a mill at Wellington, Kansas, leaving 
there to join the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., as a member of its sales organiza- 
tion at Albert Lea, Minn., but with a 
definite plan of his assignment to Kan- 
sas City when the Midland company 
should begin operations. He continued 
with the company as sales manager when 
Mr. Warkentin and his associates pur- 
chased the Kansas City property in 1919, 
later succeeding Harry G. Randall as 
general manager upon the latter’s volun- 
tary retirement to associate himself with 
another large milling concern. 

Aside from Mr. Cain’s advancement, 
no other changes in the Midland’s direc- 
tion or personnel are in contemplation. 
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DR. 0. E. MAY APPOINTED 
ON USDA RESEARCH STAFF 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Three personnel 
Agricultural Research 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture have been announced by 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard. Dr. Or- 
ville E. May, director of the Northern 
Research Laboratory at Peoria, Ill, has 
been appointed a research co-ordinator 
on the staff of Dr. E. C. Auchter, Agri- 
cultural Research Administrator. Horace 
T. Herrick, assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, succeeds Dr. May as director of the 
Northern Research Laboratory. Carl F. 
Speh, who has been giving special atten- 
tion to the bureau’s war research activi- 
ties, succeeds Mr. Herrick. 





changes in the 
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LOUISIANA HOUSE PASSES 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT BILL 


La.—The Louisiana 
House has passed the bill requiring the 
addition of vitamins to flour and the 
bill requiring the enrichment of oleo- 
margarine. The enriched flour bill 
passed by a vote of 66 to 2 and the oleo- 
margarine bill by 63 to 7. Both bills 
are expected to be acted upon in the 
Senate immediately. 
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NEW GRAIN FIRM FORMED 
TO BUY TOLEDO ELEVATOR 


Totevo, Oun10.—Toledo Grain Elevator, 
Inc., is the name of a new company 
formed to purchase and operate the for- 
mer elevator of the Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., effective June 29. Charles W. 
Elliott, who has operated country eleva- 
tors at New Pittsburgh, Millersburg, 
Holmesville and Wooster, Ohio, is presi- 


New ORLEANS, 
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dent; Leon Gove, operating elevators at 
Avery and Huron, Ohio, and former 
president Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association, is vice president, and John 
W. Luscomb, vice president, Southworth 
Grain Co., treasurer Kasco Mills, Toledo, 
and many years prominent in the Toledo 
grain trade, is secretary-treasurer. The 
company will specialize in milling wheat, 
clipped and seed oats and contemplates 
possible doubling of the present 125,000 
bus capacity of the elevator. 
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TALK OF 30% CELLOPHANE 
CUT SPIKED BY WAR BOARD 


Reports that the War Production 
Board is about to order a 30% reduction 
in use of cellophane by bakers and others 
are said by WPB to have no foundation, 
according to the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. The only restrictions now ap- 
plicable to bakers are those against using 
cellophane and other similar transparent 
cellulose materials for (1) window car- 
tons or (2) carton overwraps used as a 
protection for the carton rather than 
the product itself, and no further re- 
strictions in connection with bakery prod- 
ucts are imminent, according to WPB, 
although of course no assurance of future 
supplies of cellophane or any other ma- 
terial can be given. 
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WPA LESSON IN BREAD MAKING 

Ames, Iowa.—Four hours of instruc- 
tions in bread making were given by Miss 
Alma Swenson, field representative of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, at 
the recent conference here of Works 
Project Administration hot lunch super- 
visors and housekeeping aide directors. 
Miss Swenson demonstrated breads and 
bread combinations taking both hard and 
soft wheat flours, since both kinds are 
supplied in surplus commodities used by 
the supervisors. 
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HENRY H. BLOOD, UTAH MILL 
COMPANY PRESIDENT, DIES 


Kaysvitte, Uran.—Henry H. Blood, 
president of the Kaysville-Layton Mill- 
ing Co. here, and governor of Utah 





The Late Henry H. Blood 


from 1932 until 1940, died June 19 at 
the age of 69, in Salt Lake City after 
six days’ illness. He was born in Kays- 
ville in 1872. 
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7 “BUZZ” 


BORRIES HOME FROM FRONT * 














Pictured above are Fred Borries, Sr., president of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, his new daughter-in-law, the former Dores Castien, Los Angeles, 
Lieutenant Fred (“Buzz”) Borries, Jr., and Mrs. Borries, Sr. 

The young navy flight lieutenant, who played a spectacular role in the 
Coral Sea battle, recently came home on furlough with his bride of five months 


to spend a week with his parents. 


Stationed on the ill-fated Lexington, he was 


in the air searching for Japanese battleships and planes when the carrier went 


down. 


From his divebomber cockpit he saw and heard the internal explosions 


which caused the sinking. Luckily there was another U. S. carrier in the vicin- 


ity on which to land. 


The flier, former All-American football star of 
Castien were married January 7 in Honolulu. 


Annapolis, and Miss 
The bride joined her husband 


in California upon her arrival there with a recent convoy from Hawaii. 





LARGE QUANITY OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER PRODUCTS BOUGHT BY AMA 


a 
Almost 200,000 Bbls of Enriched White Flour Included in Purchase 
Report Issued June 30—Previous Recent Buying 
Totals 40,000 Bbls—More to Come 


By EMMeEtT DOUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The AMA an- 
nounced on June 30 fiscal year-end flour 
purchases for domestic relief distribu- 
tion totaling 199,800 bbls of enriched 
white flour for deliveries beginning July 
6 and ending Jan. 4; and 99,900 bbls of 
graham flour for weekly delivery begin- 
ning Aug. 3. 

Also for domestic relief, the AMA 
bought 30,900 bbls of corn grits and 
300,000 Ibs of special wheat cereal. For 
export, 6,840 bbls of type A flour for 
delivery starting on June 29 and ending 
Oct. 15 were purchased, as well as 10,- 
849.2 lbs of fish liver oil vitamin A. 

The successful bidders and prices for 
the June 30 buying were not announced. 

Previously, on June 19-20, the AMA 
had announced the purchase of 34,200 
bbls of wheat flour as follows: 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
6,000 bbls @ $4.92; Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, (Liberty Mills Divi- 
sion), 3,000 bbls @ $5.26; Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. (Morton Mill Division), 
9,200 bbls @ $5.26; Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co. (Burrus Mill Division), 16,000 
bbls @ $5.26, all to be packed in 98-lb 
bags, f.o.b. car piers at New Orleans, La. 

On June 23 the AMA announced 
awards of 5,140 bbls of wheat flour; 6,- 
000,000 Ibs of soybeans, and 16,400,000 
Ibs of soya flour. 


The wheat flour contracts were award- 
ed to Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., 2,570 bbls @ $5.03, and Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., 2,570 bbls @ $5.03. 

The Continental Grain Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, was awarded the contract to pro- 
vide 6,000,000 Ibs of soybeans @ $3.41 
cewt. 

The soya flour contracts were divided 
as follows: A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, IIL, 4,000,000 lbs @ $5.78; Glidden 
Co., Chicago, Ill, 6,000,000 lbs @ $5.75; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Chicago, 
Ill., 3,000,000 lbs @ $5.70; Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons,-Inc., Decatur, Ill, 2,400,- 
000 Ibs @ $5.70; Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, IIL, 1,000,000 Ibs @ $5.625. 

The AMA announced that additional 
purchases of Type A, B and C wheat 
flour are contemplated. 
vited for July 1 consideration, with ac- 


Offers were in- 


ceptance to be filed on July 2. 
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KENTUCKY MILL PURCHASED 

W. and O. and W. B. Robinson, of 
Nashville, Tenn., have purchased the 
Crescent Flour Mill, a 100-bbl plant of 
Cynthiana, Ky., from B. A. Plummer 
and Joe V. Hedges. The new owners 
also own a number of mills and feed 
stores, one of which is the Wolcott Mill 
of Lexington, Ky. 
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Drying Winds Allow Harvest in 
Kansas to Resume After Rain 


Donee Crry, Kansas.—Too much rain 
has retarded the Kansas harvest but the 
drying winds of June 26 and 27 have 
started the machines going again. 

Forecasts for heavy yields in the Dodge 
City neighborhood are being borne out as 
field after field reports 25 and 30 bus 
to the acre. If the harvest continues, an 
average of 25 bus could easily be sus- 
tained here. That does not mean over 
the entire state, as this year Dodge City 
is in the center of the very best wheat 
conditions. 

The heavy rains put some wheat down 
but not enough to bring the yields down 
from this high average. If now we can 
have 10 days or two weeks of continuing 
dry weather, a lot of excellent wheat will 
be put away. ‘Test weights are good. 
Proteins seem to average around 13%. 

Sporadic hail storms have done con- 
Field fires have 
been more numerous than usual. The in- 
flux of labor is not up to normal but if 


siderable local damage. 


the weather stays dry, farmers believe 
that they can get the wheat saved with 
Farmers from cen- 
tral Kansas, where the crop is light, are 


a minimum of help. 


bringing in their combines to help.—C. 
C. Isery. 


y 


Wet Wheat Turned 
Back From Market 


Hurcnuinson, Kansas.—Heat and high 
winds are changing the farm scene in 
central Kansas rapidly and with weather 
breaks the delayed harvest will be in 
full.swing this week. Three days of high 
winds and heat had done wonders, but 
most fields in this immediate territory 
will have islands which would entrap 
beast or machine for nearly a week more. 
A majority of fields have their frog 
ponds. 

Many central Kansas farmers turned 
to binders to hurry the cutting in the 





FIRST NEW WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo.—First ca: of new 
wheat was received on June 26 by 
the Illinois Grain Corp, and was sold 
by auction on the exchange floor to 
the Continental Grain Co. at $1.15. 
The wheat graded No. 3 red, 57.3 
test, 15-20 moisture. 





face of continuous forecasts of thunder- 
showers. After 10 days of steady rain, 
totaling 8 to 10 inches throughout this 
area they were unwilling to wait. As a 
result of too early combining load after 
load of wheat is being turned back from 
elevators as too wet. 

The Southwest which received only 
moderate showers during the rainy pe- 
riod beginning June 12 is harvesting a 
large, high quality crop. Most of the 
new wheat received in Hutchinson last 
week came from this territory. 

Of nearly 600 cars of wheat received 
in the Hutchinson market last week half 
were new wheat. As is the case with 
early arrivals usually the average mois- 
ture content was too great. Average 
test weight was between 58 and 59 Ibs 
and average protein about 13.5%. Prem- 
iums held steady, with offers about Ic 


lower for new than old wheat. Both 
old and new wheat moved readily. 

The harvest is not sufficiently general 
to gain an idea of the amount of distress 
wheat which will be orphaned by the 
storage shortage. Terminal elevators 
here and line houses in the central and 
southwest wheat belt already hold about 
80% as much wheat as they can handle. 
Two terminal additions which will add 
1,750,000 bus to Hutchinson’s storage will 


not be ready for the early movement. 


¥ sY¥ 
Delayed Harvest Begins 
Wicuira, Kansas.—Combines have be- 
gun humming in the wheat fields in the 
Wichita area. 
by rain and wet weather. 
Many fields are very ripe. 


The harvest was delayed 


Farmers 
report in some instances that because of 
the rain the yields are less than estimated 
June 1. Others report the yields are 


greater than expected. 
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Continued Rains 
Delay Harvest in 
Kentucky 


Lovuisvitte, Ky.—Normally threshing 
at this season is well along and threshed 
wheat is being moved directly from 
threshers in the fields to mills by truck, 
but this year the crop is late due to 
continued rains, and it is reported that 
no threshing has started in the county 
so far. 

Rains have been general over Ken- 
tucky, southern Indiana and _ southern 
Ohio, it is reported. Nearly eight inches 
of rain has fallen in Louisville in June, 
nearly six inches beyond normal, and the 
season of six months is above normal in 
precipitation. Normally wheat is moving 
to mill around June 20 to 25. 

While farmers are fearing mold or 
sprouting, grain men contend that there 
is not likely to be any immediate damage, 
but that a dry season is badly needed to 
enable threshers to get at work. With 
labor scarce this year harvesting will 
be slow, anyway. 
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OHIO HARVEST DELAYED 
BY COOL, RAINY WEATHER 


Totevo, Ou1o.—It looks as if the an- 
ticipated early harvest might not be 
realized as was indicated by wheat be- 
ginning to turn a month ago. Weather 
has been freakish for June, cool with 
frequent rains—too much rain, in fact 








and absence of warm, sunshiny, forcing 


weather more seasonable for June. 
Wheat, however, has continued to main- 
tain its favorable position and cutting 
may not get started before July 4 which 


is the usual time around Toledo. 
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RAINS CONTINUE TO FALL 
OVER CANADIAN PRAIRIES 


Winnipec, Man.—Rains continued to 
fall over the Canadian prairies last week 
and in most sections the soil was thor- 
oughly soaked. Several points recorded 
in excess of 2 inches of precipitation and 
one station in central Alberta indicated 
close to 5 inches. 

The weather continues cool, however, 





and warm weather is needed over wide 
Weeds 
appear to be causing more concern than 


areas to promote rapid growth. 


insects at the present time. 
Nevertheless, entomologists are stress- 
ing the need for strict control measures 
against grasshopper infestation and saw- 
fly activity. 
fined to scattered 
described as slight. 


So far the former is con- 
areas with damage 
Experts expect saw- 
fly damage may be heavy. 

The wheat crop condition weighted for 
the three prairie provinces is estimated 
to be 100% of normal, as compared with 
the condition of 96% at this time last 
year, according to Searle Grain com- 
pany’s first crop report for this year. 
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DRY, WARM WEATHER 
NEEDED IN NORTHWEST, 
CROP OBSERVERS SAY 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Temperatures 
throughout the Northwest last week were 
below normal. In fact, western North 
Dakota and eastern Montana reported 
white frost so heavy it resembled snow 
on the ground. Whether or not this dam- 
aged wheat, which is in the boot stage, 
remains to be seen. Some seem to think 
this may affect the vitality of the plant. 





Reports generally, as to the condition 
of the growing crop, continue very favor- 
able. The Northwest has had consid- 
erably more rain to date than in recent 
years, and this is believed to have ad- 
versely affected crops on low ground, 
but, in other sections, it has been very 
beneficial. The outlook in South Dakota 
is said to be the best in years. 

What is needed now is dry, warm 
weather, and this, while overdue, is not 
thought to be too late. With the best 
subsoil moisture reserve in years, the 
trade is still confident of a good crop 
in the Northwest. 

Commenting on the present outlook, 
the Occident Elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. says: “While 
on the surface crop conditions seem al- 
most ideal, it might be well to compare 
conditions with the crop of last year. 
We had the same heavy stand we have 
this year, but the crop was 10 days 
ahead of this year. Last year the crop 
matured under almost ideal conditions; 
first, warm weather to dry out and hard- 
en the plant, followed by timely rains. 
To cash in on the present prospects we 
must have ideal weather quickly because 
in addition to the constant threats of 
drouth and rust, we now have an added 
one, an August freeze.” 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BuENos Arres,—Cold, dry weather con- 
tinues. Last week was the eleventh since 
any appreciable rain fell in the major 
wheat belt. Seeding in the southern half 
of the cereal belt is at a standstill. Acre- 
age will be sharply curtailed in some 
areas, but it is too early to gauge the 
decrease as a whole. Germination of 
northern wheat was fair owing to timely 
Plant is making a deep root ow- 
ing to cold winter but could use some 
moisture. 


rains. 


Germination in the center, 


where seeding is incomplete, is poor. 
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CROP OUTLOOK GOOD 
IN NORTHWEST AREA 


Spring Wheat and Durum Make Good 
Progress, Cargill Bulletin 
Reports 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Spring wheat and 
durum are making good progress and a 
luxuriant growth is reported from near- 
ly all sections of the spring wheat ter- 
ritory, according to the Cargill crop 
bulletin. 
may have stimulated the root growth, 
which should contact the generous sup- 
ply of subsoil moisture contained in most 
areas of the Northwest. 

Rust and insects are the most threat- 
ening hazard at the present time. Leaf 
rust could do considerable damage to 
Thatcher wheat, but so far there are very 
few reports or indications of black stem 
rust on wheat, although rust spore traps 
indicate spores flying through the air in 
South Dakota and southern Minnesota. 
Under present weather conditions, how- 
ever, little trouble from rust is expected 
this year. 

Excellent prospects are indicated from 
the main oat territory, the bulletin says, 
and although some sections are late, 
others are showing wonderful growth. 
Cool weather in the north has retarded 
some of the fields, but the crop generally 
is in good condition. 

Weather conditions have not been con- 
ducive so far to the rapid development 
of the corn crop, but warmer weather 
could make a decided difference in the 
outlook. This is especially true over the 
northern areas where cool weather has 
prevailed for some time, retarding nor- 
mal development and growth, the bulle- 
tin concludes. 


Cool weather and dry top soil 
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RAIN AND WIND CAUSE 
MUCH DAMAGE TO HAY 
AND GRAINS IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, 





Inp.—Rain and wind 
caused much damage to wheat and other 
grains during the week, according to 
the local weather bureau. 

Temperatures averaged slightly below 
normal for the week. Rainfall was spot- 
ty with heavy to excess amounts at most 
points. Some grain is down due to heavy 
rain and wind, and cut hay was dam- 
aged. In some sections alfalfa rotted 
in the field. 

Wheat is reported fair to good, but 
there is some poor wheat in the central 
section of the state. Cutting has begun 
in the extreme southern part of the state. 
Oats are fair and filling well. While corn 
is in good condition it needs cultivating, 
and due to the rainy weather is weedy. 

¥ ¥ 
Wheat Damaged 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Continued heavy 
rains have cut the barley crop of south- 
western Indiana 50% and are threatening 
heavy damage to unharvested wheat. 
Rivers of the section are rising rapidly 
and will cover fields of growing wheat 
in the low river bottom sections where 
mud makes it impossible to get into the 
fields to harvest the grain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. B. KIXMILLER JOINS SWIFT & CO. 

New York, N. Y.—Edgar B. Kixmill- 
er, attorney and authority on food laws 
and regulations, has been appointed gen- 
eral counsel for Swift & Co., filling the 
position occupied by Henry Veeder until 
his death two weeks ago. 
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KANSAS CITY GETS BIG 
NEW CROP MOVEMENT 


—~<>—_ 

Good Demand Reported—Much of Wheat 
Discounted Because of Moisture 
Content 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first signifi- 
cant arrivals of new wheat reached Kan- 
sas City June 29, as about half of the 
812 cars appeared to be from this har- 
vest. Most of the new wheat went into 
storage, and the greater part of the 

old wheat was bought by mills. 

Although a good demand appeared, the 
feeling that even more must be absorbed 
and that storage facilities would not be 
adequate broke the premium basis down 
an average of a half cent. No. 1 1312% 
protein wheat was selling at about 1@ 
21,c over the July futures. No. 1 15% 
protein wheat sold at about 4@5c over 
the option. 

Much of the wheat, either higher in 
moisture than desirable or lower than 
13% protein, was going at discounts. 

Of the new wheat, quite a large part 
of it was near the dangerous 14% mois- 
ture mark, over which it grades tough. 
The tough cars were being taken by ele- 
vator interests, and more of them are 
expected before the movement is ended. 
The harvest so far has been made between 
rains, so that a great deal of the wheat 
has been coming into the elevators high 
in moisture. With weather clearing this 
week, the movement will possibly step 
up as fast as the permit system will 
allow. 

The first car of red wheat came into 
the Kansas City market June 29, some- 
what later than usual. It graded 11.40% 
protein and 15% moisture, selling for lc 
over July. There is a good inquiry for 
soft wheat. 
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FORT WORTH TRADE GETS 
200 CARS OF WHEAT A DAY 


Fort Worrn, Texas.—Car lot arrivals 
of wheat here in the last week of June 
were averaging about 200 per day, the 
bulk of it new wheat, and the greater 
part of the new wheat testing No. 1, 
60 to 62 lbs, moisture averaging about 
121%. Average protein on 190 cars 
June 25 was 12.81%, highest 14.75% and 
lowest 11%. 

With dry weather, combining in the 
south plains will be completed in a week 
or 10 days, but in the north plains will 
last a week or two longer. 

By far the greater part of all arrivals 
here are for storage, only scattering cars 
shipped in for sale. Country elevators 
report the same condition, and are not 
buying much wheat considering the size 
of the crop, which is turning out con- 
siderably ahead of expectations and may 
be 20% or 25% larger than pre-harvest 
estimates. Yields of 20 to 25 bus per 
acre seem to be the rule, with many 
reports of 30 to 33 bus per acre. 

Storage room is being filled very rap- 
idly and buyers, realizing this, have been 
dropping their bids rapidly on the new 
wheat to arrive. 

——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ARGENTINE WHEAT TO EUROPE 
Buenos Arres, ArGentina.— (Special) 

—Shipments of wheat continue to go to 
Spain and the United Kingdom, although 
there has been no official announcement 
of a new purchase by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The Grain Board reduced ex- 
port prices for wheat last week four 
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American cents per bushel. The govern- 
ment would like to sell 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat for export this year, but this is 
improbable. It may be mid-August or 
September before half of that quantity 
will have been attained. 
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Grain Warehousing 
Charges Subject 


to Price Rules 


On and after July 1, 1942, all rates, 
fees and charges for services performed 
in the storage of grain not owned by 
the government will be governed by the 
provisions of the Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 165. The law stipulates that 
on and after July 1 regardless of any 
contract or other obligation, any person 
in the course of trade or business shall 
not buy or receive any consumer service 
at a price higher than the highest price 
charged by a seller during March, 1942. 

Specifically excepted from the regula- 
tion, however, are services performed 
by grain elevators or warehouses in the 
storing and other services for govern- 
ment-owned wheat. Any operator there- 
fore who has a uniform grain storage 
agreement which provides for an increase 
in rates after March, 1942, will be per- 
mitted to charge the increased rate. 
However, any rates or other fees charged 
by millers for the storage of grain owned 
by others than the federal government 
or agency thereof cannot charge a price 
which exceeds the highest price the mill- 
er charged for services during March, 
1942. If a mill supplied no such con- 
sumer services during March, 1942, the 
regulations provide a procedure for es- 
tablishing a maximum price for such 
services. 

¥ ¥ 
OPA Clarifies Ruling 

C.— (Special) —The 
apparent conflict between the rates in 
the supplement to the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement and the Maximum 
Price Regulation covering “services” 
which the Office of Price Administration 
made effective July 1 has been definitely 
removed by OPA issuing a clarifying 
‘amendment last week which sets out that 
the over-all price regulation shall not 
apply to rates, fees, charges or compen- 
sation for “grain warehousing services 
performed for the United States or an 
agency thereof.” This legalizes as far 
as OPA is concerned the new rates in 
the 1942 supplement to the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. 


WasuHinoton, D. 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOUR REPORT 
INDICATES LOWER PROTEIN 


Ewing Mill Co., Brownstown, Ind., of- 
fers the following report on the first 
flour milled from the 1942 soft wheat 
crop of southern Indiana: 

Wheat Analysis 





PHOCHIM cccccescstacesetiesececceses 10.3 &% 
PCr (mill cleaned wheat) 1.75% 
BEGISEETOS. 2 cc cccccccce (as received) 15.2 % 
MEOMMEUTO cc ccccsccceses (as milled) 14.4 % 
TOE WOME, TOM oc cc edeccskesowess 59.00 


Flour Analysis, “100% Straight” 


PROC ao cccicccssccvsveccconbsscees 9.00% 
BE ca rvcvctecdesscetecet seus eeeegs 0.43% 
WHE kv ccavecsevnde (MacMichael) 55° 

SEPENEEND. cove cnercnceeersesatsnsses 13.80% 


It is pointed out that this report 
should not be taken as a reliable fore- 
cast of the wheat and flour to be expected 
from the present crop. New wheat has 
not as yet been received in sufficient 
amount to permit thoroughly representa- 


tive findings, but it is thought that the 
information submitted will be of value. 

The general indications are, states J. 
E. Robertson, the Ewing company’s 
chemist, that protein will probably be 
about 0.7% to 1% lower this year than 
last. Ash should be somewhat lower, 
with 95% flours running around 0.40%. 
Mr. Robertson says this will, of course, 
vary considerably. Viscosities are ex- 
pected to be appreciably lower, indicat- 
ing that short patents will be excellent 
for dough flours, suitable for cookies, 
and very desirable for cakes. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
COVERS WARFARE LOSSES 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Losses that might 
be caused by warfare to insured wheat 
and cotton crops are covered by the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation’s 
insurance contracts, the Department of 
Agriculture said in response to inquiries 
received from farmers whose 1942 crops 
are insured. 





“The insurance contract covers un- 
avoidable hazards and unavoidable losses 
caused by the war come under that 
clause,” said Leroy K. Smith, corpora- 
tion manager. 

The farmer will be compensated for 
unavoidable losses caused by the war 
under terms of the corporation’s all- 


————————— 
YEAS HAVE IT 


Ames, Iowa.—Economists at Iowa 
State College are reported to have 
made a recent survey, the returns of 
which indicate that Iowa farmers fa- 
vor releasing government - owned 
stocks of corn and wheat for feed at 
prices below parity. The question- 
naires asked: “Do you favor Sec- 
retary Wickard’s policy of releasing 
government-owned stocks of wheat 
below parity levels? There were 385 
“yes” answers, 313 “no” answers and 
79 replies of “no opinion” in the 
777 returns. 





risk contract just as he would be for 
losses caused by drouth, insects, plant 
disease, wind, fire, flood, hail or winter 
kill. 

War loss protection will guarantee the 
grower for the full amount of his con- 
tract—50% or 75% of his average yield, 
the maximum amounts of coverage he is 
guaranteed from usual crop loss causes. 

This protection will be given 1942 con- 
tract holders automatically, Mr. Smith 
said, and will be continued for those 
farmers insuring their 1943 crops during 
the next few months. 

The corporation has insured more than 
500,000 wheat farms and 170,000 cotton 
farming units for this year. 
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LATE HARVEST PREDICTED 
FOR PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PorTLAND, 





Ore.—Weather conditions 
are favorable to growing crops, but not 
to the maturity of the winter wheat in 
general. Cool, rainy weather has caused 
growth, but farmers would now like to 
see some hot weather in the principal 
wheat growing regions in order to bring 
their crop to maturity. Harvest will 
be later than usual if present conditions 
continue. 
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JUNE FARM PRODUCTS 
PRICES BELOW PARITY 


Those Received Drop to 151% of Pre-World 
War I Level, Those Paid Remain 
at 152, USDA Reports 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farm_ products 
prices at local markets failed to average 
parity for mid-June, a report by the 
Department of Agriculture shows. The 
general level of prices received by farm- 
ers for all agricultural commodities de- 
clined to 151% of the pre-World War I 
level on June 15, while the index of 
prices paid, interest and taxes remained 
at 152. Consequently, parity prices were 
unchanged. 

At the mid-June level, the index of 
prices received by farmers represents an 
advance of 33 points from a year ago. 
The general level of prices paid, interest 
and taxes advanced 20 points during the 
year. This lifted the ratio of prices re- 
ceived to prices paid, interest, and taxes 
10 points over a year ago. 

The general level of prices paid by 
farmers on June 15 averaged 150% of 
the 1910-14 average, same as a month 
earlier, 24 points higher than a year ago. 

Following is a comparison of prices 
received by farmers for typical items in 
relation to the parity price: 


' Price 
Commodity and unit— Actual Parity 
a MEN Gish bbeoensawcne $0.957 $1.344 
anne .819 876 
Ss ON bb.vebbneSccenacs -1826 -1885 


ee a ee 1,111 1.081 


so mem, ee 10.75 8.24 
Calves, 100 Ibs ........... 12.43 10.26 
. J 2 eer 13.39 11.05 
Lambs, 100 Ibs ............ 11.99 8.94 
3 SR eee .397 .278 
EP eee ree .274 .258 
Chickens, live, Ib.......... .185 173 
I OD: ic iasacketsar 374 .366 


Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
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KANSAS GETS STEEL 
BINS WITH CAPACITY 
OF 10 MILLION BUSHELS 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Scores of steel 
grain bins, owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp., have been trucked in to Kansas 
the past few weeks. These bins, with a 
capacity of about 10,000,000 bus, have 
been distributed to counties in the west- 
ern two thirds of the state and will be 
filled with wheat, owned by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., from elevators and 
farm granaries in the county in which 
the bins are erected. While this proj- 
ect will not solve the acute storage prob- 
lem it will provide some storage in 
counties where the storage problem was 
most serious. 

In addition to the steel bins moved to 
Kansas, the CCC has purchased a num- 
ber of wooden prefabricated bins, and a 
sufficient number of these to store about 
6,000,000 bus are allotted to Kansas. 
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HEAVY RAINFALL REPORTED 
ON CANADIAN PRAIRIES 


Wiynipec, Man.—Good rains have 
soaked the Canadian prairies, particularly 
Saskatchewan, where one point received 
over three inches. Very few stations 
received less than one inch. 
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DURUM UNIT ADDED 
The Baldwinsville, N. Y., mill of the 
Eastern Semolina Mills, Inc., is adding 
a durum flour unit to its semolina 
capacity. 
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FLOUR SALES SHOW MODERATE 
INCREASE; INTEREST STILL LOW 


Market Continues to Fall, Forestalling Any Incentive to Make 
New Purchases—Heavy Booking in Prospect When Quotations 
Touch Slightly Lower Levels, According to Observers 


The new crop urge is influencing 
the thinking of a number of flour buy- 
ers and a moderate increase in new 
bookings is apparent in the principal 
markets, but it still does not appear to 
be the beginning of a buying period. 
The market continues 
to fall and new. lows 
been quoted. 
The weakening ten- 
dency seems to fore- 
stall any incentive to 
make new bookings and little general in- 
terest is apparent. 

Bookings picked up in the Northwest 
during the week ended June 27 and 
millers reported sales to 65% of capac- 
ity, compared with 48% the previous 
week and 125% the corresponding week 
of 1941. Another increase is expected 
during the current week if anticipated 
government contracts come through. 
Bids are out on large army and navy 
requirements. 


have 


Sales also went up a notch in the 
Southwest during the week ended June 
27, bookings reaching 36% of capacity, 
compared with 21% the previous week 
and 65% the corresponding week last 
year. 

Buying continued very spotted at Buf- 
falo during the period, with the majority 
of buyers content to clean up old con- 
tracts. 

Buyers are apparently not going to be 
rushed into contracting until they are 
satisfied the prices are right. Those 
in contact with larger buyers say that 
heavy booking is in prospect when quo- 
tations touch slightly lower levels. 

Quotations in the Northwest are 20@ 
30c bbl lower than they were a week 
ago, and flour in the Southwest is down 


about 20c bbl. Slightly lower prices are 
reported at Buffalo. 

Northwestern mills report increasingly 
A lack of ship- 
ping directions is curtailing production 
and some mills are in the market to buy 
clears to help satisfy customer demand. 
Prices on choice clears are practically 
on a patent basis. 


good demand for clears. 


Clears in the Southwest are tight, but 
sales are rather large. Spring first clears 
at Buffalo are quoted at only nominal 
prices as the supplies are very light. 


EXPORTS 


South Central American bookings are 
the best in many weeks in the Pacific 
Northwest, resulting from the fear that 
the export subsidy program would not 
be renewed. 

Foreign trade at other markets is very 
light. Continued sinkings in the Atlantic 
are steadily reducing the possibilities of 
trade with South America through those 
waters, in addition to other barriers, 
such as exchange. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorruwesTern 
Mitter they produced 1,280,799 bbls of 
flour during the week ended June 27, 
compared with 1,225,452 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,333,770 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year pre- 
vious. Production during the correspond- 
ing weeks two and three years previous 
was 1,255,762 bbls and 1,300,274 bbls, 
respectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 5,255 bbls during the week 
ended June 27 over the output of the 
previous week. Production of north- 
western mills declined 1,199 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 5,076 
bbls under the week previous. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS REMAIN FIRM 
WITH PRICES SLIGHTLY UP 


——<— 
Demand for Near-by Shipments Active—Millfeeds Continue at 
Ceiling Levels—Standard Middlings and Heavier Offal 
Scarce Due to Light Production 


Feedstuffs markets continue firm with 
demand for near-by shipments active for 
this time of the year and some feeds 
slightly higher. Wheat millfeeds con- 
tinue at ceiling levels, with standard 
middlings and the heavier offal in very 

scarce supply as 

production is still 

light. Demand is 

more active for oil 

seed meals, which 

average higher, with 
soybean meal and cottonseed meal show- 
ing the most strength. 

The Department of Agriculture’s in- 
dex number of feedstuffs prices advanced 
about one half point during the week 
ending June 23 to 167.2 compared with 
166.6 for the previous week and 126.1 
for the corresponding week last year. 
For the first four weeks in June this 
year, the index averaged 164.6 compared 


with 164.8 for May. At the close of 
June the index was, however, 31, points 
higher than at the close of May. 

The establishment of new millfeed ceil- 
ings is expected to have a stabilizing 
effect upon the trade. Everyone has 
been waiting to see what the ceiling levels 
would be and with the announcement 
there was a sigh of relief. The prices 
named were just about what were ex- 
pected and a trifle higher than trades 
made during the week previous. 

Demand continues in excess of pro- 
duction, with heavier grades at times 
almost unobtainable. Split-car buying 
is unusually heavy, but this is no doubt 
due partially to the fact that mills could 
net a better average price that way. 

Oil seed meals are firm and somewhat 
higher with a good demand active. Lin- 
seed meal is in better demand but is 
also influenced by stronger soybean meal 


and cottonseed meal markets. Produc- 
tion continues heavy. Soybean meal is 
firm to strong and leads in the moderate 
advance. Demand is good. New crop 
shipments are not yet offered. Cotton- 
seed meal is also firmer, with an im- 
proved demand and quotations generally 
somewhat higher. 

Corn gluten feed and meal are un- 
changed, but demand is better and the 
market steady. Additional premiums of 
50c ton will be added on both feed and 
meal for shipments during the first half 
of July, and another 50c each for the 
latter half of the month. Hominy feed 
is slightly higher with a good demand 
and supply limited. 

Tankage and meat scraps remain firm- 
ly at ceiling levels with demand for meat 
scraps especially exceeding production. 
Alfalfa meal is not available at Minne- 
apolis because of the extensive wet weath- 
er over the harvest area in the South- 
west. Kansas City reported that millers 
of both sun-cured and dehydrated meals 
advanced quotations about $1 ton on all 
textures. Demand is strong. Brewers’ 
dried grains are in good demand, and 
distillers’ grains are steady, with demand 
good. 
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Monthly Clove Quotas 
Increased by WPB 


Monthly clove quotas for food process- 
ors, manufacturers of medicines and clove 
packers June 25 were increased by one 
third, and for other manufacturers and 
wholesale receivers they were doubled. 

The increases, which are the result of 
larger supplies of cloves built up by the 
greater imports during recent months, are 
granted by Amendment No. 1 to Supple- 
mentary Order M-127-a. 

Under the amendment, the new quota 
for any industrial receiver is 100% of the 
average monthly amount of cloves he 
used in the corresponding quarter of 
1941. In the original order, the quota 
for Class I industrial receivers (food 
processors and manufacturers of medi- 
cines) was 75%, and for Class II indus- 
trial receivers (any other type of in- 
dustrial receivers), 50%. 

Similarly, the new quota for packers 
and wholesale receivers is 100% of aver- 
age monthly deliveries in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1941. The packer’s quota 
was 75% and the wholesale receiver’s 
quota was 50% of deliveries, in the 
original order. 

During the three and one half months 
ended mid-June, imports of cloves from 
Zanzibar totaled 6,000,000 Ibs, or just 
about the same as total unrestricted do- 
mestic consumption in the year 1941. 
These imports raised the total supply of 
cloves in the United States to an amount 
sufficient to meet restricted domestic 
needs for nearly two years. 











U. K. BUYS IN CANADA | 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Export 
business since the close of 
the market June 27 exceeds 
3,500,000 bus of wheat, with 
the United Kingdom being 
the purchaser. The total | 
includes 2,500,000 bus in the | 
form of flour. These are | 

| 


the first export flour sales 
to be confirmed in several 
weeks. 
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CEILING NEWS BOOSTS 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


Market Had Settled Somewhat Before An- 
nouncement, With Buyers Awaiting 
Developments 

The immediate effect of the millfeed 
ceiling announcement was to push up 
bran and shorts in the millfeed options. 
On June 30 there were a few offers and 
bids 50c or more higher than on June 29. 

Millfeed futures jogged along at about 
the same basis dur- 
ing the week pre- 
vious, awaiting the 
news about new ceil- 
ings. Interest was 
hard to develop on 
either side with much guessing about the 
new levels but little action. The mar- 
ket settled somewhat, finally getting be- 
low the individual ceilings for all months. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 29: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
PF ccvcvesdyecevec 36.50 35.85 37.40 
REE cacctcccvves 36.00 34.10 35.00 
September ..ccccces 35.00 34.30* 34.00 
OGCONSE ocecccecers 35.00 34.30* 34.00 
November ......... 35.00 34.75 34.50 
December ......... 35.00 35.15 34.75 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 29: 


Bran Shorts 
TUF cccevessveesiccevcesene 32.70 34.60 
ROE ceccsccvewesevssenses 31.25 33.75 
September ..ccccccccsccccecs 31.00 32.75 
OCCOROP ce ccccccccvenccccecs 31.00 32.75 
NOVOMDOP 2c cccccccccscesecs 31.40 32.75 
DOCOMARET cc ccccscwessccsees 31.90 32.75 


All quotations bid. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ODT ISSUES REGULATION 

TO EASE PORT CONGESTION 

Joseph B. Eastman, Defense Trans- 
portation Director, has issued a general 
order which makes it possible for ODT 
to remove from United States ports any 
freight cargo when necessary to assure 
expeditious movement of troops and war 
materials. 

The order (General Order No. 12), 
effective immediately, authorizes the 
director of ODT’s Division of Railway 
Transport to require any railroad serv- 
ing a port to move to such destination 
as the ODT may specify, “any export, 
coastwise or intercoastal shipment of 
freight which it may have in its posses- 
sion in such port, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any general order hereto- 
fore issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, or of any instructions 
contained or routing specified in the bill 
of lading of any such shipment.” 

The order makes it possible to relieve 
certain ports of cargoes on hand, or in 
storage, many of which were destined for 
foreign ports at about the time of enemy 
occupation of those ports. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

KROGER REPORTS INCOME 

Cincinnati, On10.—Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. reports a net income of 
$2,474,938, equal to $1.35 a common share 
after preferred requirements, for the 24 
weeks ended June 13. This compares 














.with an income of $2,475,658, or $1.35 a 


common share for the comparative 1941 
period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N. ¥. BAKERS TO PLAY GOLF 
New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., will hold its next outdoor meeting 
on July 9, at the Garden City (L. I.) 
Country Club, through the courtesy of 
Al Tolley. 
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QUIET TONE PREVAILS 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Better Weather Conditions in Southwest 
Weaken Markets—Crop Forecasts 
Stepped Up 

Wheat futures are generally quiet and 
easy, with indications of better weather 
in the Southwest harvest area and light 
beginning hedging pressure sufficient to 
weaken markets. The heavy precipita- 
tion in the cutting area no doubt has 
caused considerable 
lodging and lower- 


Pr oot ing of quality and 
a Little . 

the trade was con- 
Down 


cerned over the 
amount of high 
moisture wheat which may be forced 
into commercial channels as well as the 
protein content of the new crop. Flour 
business continues disappointing. 

While winter wheat continued to de- 
velop rather satisfactorily in most sec- 
tions, the need for dry, sunshiny weather 
is becoming urgent in central valleys 
and particularly in southern sections of 
the western belt where grain is ripe and 
harvest is in progress. Despite the 
rainy weather in the winter wheat belt, 
prospects at the middle of the month 
indicated a production of 561,962,000 bus 
in 15 important states for which the 
June 1 estimate was 553,497,000 bus. 
Spring wheat prospects increased more 
than those of winter wheat, and at mid- 
month the estimate for nine principal 
states was 224,220,000 bus, compared 
with the June 1 estimate for those states 
of 215,045,000 bus. 

Damage from black stem rust to win- 
ter wheat west of the Mississippi River 
from present indications will be con- 
fined to late fields, except in areas of 
west central Missouri and southeastern 
and north central Kansas, where infec- 
tion centers have spread and will cause 
some damage. Only traces of rust can 
be found in eastern Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa. No rust has been reported 
on winter wheat in southeastern North 
Dakota or southern Minnesota, where 
the crop is in the milk and dough stage. 
Soft winter wheat in general is ripe in 
southern Illinois and southern Indiana, 
with only a trace of stem rust damage. 
In the northern part of these states 
where the crop has been delayed by 
cool, moist weather, late fields may be 
injured. No loss is expected in south- 
ern Ohio, but a serious general infection 
of stem rust in Virginia may cause dam- 
age averaging up to 10%. In Pennsyl- 
vania, stem rust is present with severity 
ranging up to 20% in low or late fields. 

In Canada soaking rains brought re- 
lief to dry areas in Saskatchewan. Rain- 
fall was fairly general over Alberta 
and Manitoba, but not as heavy as in 
Saskatchewan. Cool weather caused 
slow growth, but the low temperatures 
delayed hatching and movement of 
grasshoppers. 
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Hecker Products Family 
Advertised Jointly 


A full page advertisement is appear- 
ing in the leading New York newspapers 
under the signature of the Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp., featuring all major products 
manufactured by the Standard Milling 
Co., the Best Foods, Inc., and both the 
cereal and flour division and the shoe 
polish division of the Hecker Products 
Corp. This marks the first time this 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


entire group has been presented to the 
consumer as members of one family. 
Copy points out among other things that 
Hecker has been serving the American 
housewife for 99 years. 
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JULY SHIPMENT BURLAP 
FROM CALCUTTA OFFERED 
ON NEW YORK MARKET 


New York, N. Y.—Some agents are 
offering July shipment burlap from Cal- 
cutta, it is said here. Statements re- 
garding volume of business and price 
were unobtainable, however. Small quan- 
tities of burlap routed through Bombay 
on the cross-country freighting plan 
cleared out of that port recently, but no 
clearances are reported out of Calcutta. 

Operations in July, with issuance of 
first notices in the month, furnished the 
principal factor affecting the cotton mar- 
ket. A_ generally favorable weekly 
weather report and continued uncertainty 
over political action in Washington had 
some influence, also. 

There was considerable liquidation of 
near months as 69 July notices were 
issued in the local market and one in 
New Orleans on first notice day. Heavy 
switching out of July into October and 
December was recorded. 

An interesting item in the burlap mar- 
ket dealt with unconfirmed rumors of 
a burlap shipment out of Karachi des- 
tined for a North Atlantic port. There 
is, apparently, no record of previous 
shipments from that port. 

The possibility of resumption of bur- 
lap shipments from Calcutta in the near 
future continues to be a topic of specu- 
lation in the local market, but very few 
are at all inclined toward optimism. 
Current interest is more concerned with 
reducing the backlog in Calcutta than 
with any new purchases. 

Cotton crop reports show heavy rains 
in northwestern Texas. Reports on 
weevil infestation are in conflict. The 
Mississippi Plant Board places weevils 
in smaller numbers than last year, but 
other sections are complaining of the 
infestation. 

Amendment I to maximum price regu- 
lation No. 151, dealing with sales of new 
bags by persons other than the manu- 
facturer, permits wholesalers and job- 
bers to raise the old ceiling by adding 
the highest mark-up during March to 
the delivered price. The amendment 
applies to any bag “manufactured from 
burlap or cotton textile material which 
has not previously been used for any 
commercial purpose.” 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.48 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.35 as compared with 
16.18 a year ago. 





WHEAT CUTTING STARTS 
IN OHIO 
ToLepo, Oxn10o.—Cutting of wheat 
was started as far north as Fostoria, 
Ohio, on June 26. Weather has turned 
warmer and is more favorable for 
ripening grain. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of 


for More Than » 


The 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








(Reported by mills producing 65% 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 





of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 




















Previous June 28, June 29, July 1, 
June 27, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
Northwest *273,971 275,170 287,293 279,898 275,928 
Southwest 491,349 486,094 520,731 458,149 484,621 
EE «5k b.0s'beetbao00006000006 182,787 187,863 189,595 210,868 182,465 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *83,134 35,656 101,284 102,932 79,510 
Western Division .......... 157,958 59,599 53,183 60,413 72,279 
PE vbeceee an ey 2500500400 25,832 19,617 16,752 19,201 23,791 
North Pacific. Coast .....ccccee *165,768 161,453 164,932 124,301 186,680 
TOREED. Le'csacs.cevsceveadees ,280,799 1,225,452 1,333,770 1¢255,762 1,300,274 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity oo c July 1 to— ~ 
June 27, Previous June 28, June 29, July 1, June 27, June 28, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 49 49 51 49 43 15,678,454 14,981,401 
Southwest ....... 69 69 74 66 71 26,298,482 25,374,891 
eee 62 63 64 72 61 10,147,015 10,086,600 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 45 30 57 70 66 5,739,191 6,358,278 
Western Div. .. 49 51 45 51 61 2,931,875 3,065,707 
Southeast ........ 48 44 48 44 48 1,008,275 1,480,517 
N. Pacific Coast.. 81 79 80 57 82 6,465,599 7,808,679 
| ae 60 60 63 62 61 68,268,891 69,156,073 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity my Ie 
June 21-27 ...... 415,500 298,297 72 heat . —_ wet, 
Previous week 415,500 292,385 70 as cia output of ac- 
os “eee 415,500 305,305 73 bbls bbls tivity 
Two years ago... 398,400 245,243 62 June 21-27 ...... 376,950 184,196 49 
PIVG-VORP GVOTARO «cccccecceccveces 65 Previous week 376,950 187,739 50 
DER FORP BVO cccicccccviccsoesce 61 TORS GO cecciccs 389,550 187,613 48 
Kansas City Two years ago... 389,550 188,637 48 
See S600... 180,000 111,692 62 Five-year BVGTORS iciccivcevisceces 42 
Previous week 180,000 115,538 64 Ten-year average ................. 41 
Se Pere 180,000 130,570 73 Production for current week was partly 
Two years ago... 180,000 127,277 71 estimated. 
FiVO-YORF GVOTABS 2 ccc ccccccccccces 72 
TON-YEAr AVETAZTE .....0cccccccsecs 68 Minneapolis 
‘ich Weekly Flour Pet. 
Wichita capacity output of ac- 
Beme BhaBF 0 ccce 56,700 39,610 70 bbls bbls tivity 
Ireavi = 2e new a4 “4 
Previous week 060 | (dee 80-87 ...<.. 180,300 89,775 50 
VOASr OBO .vccess 56,700 35,341 62 bees . 80.301 righ 
Two years ago... 56,700 49,515 88 Prev ous week 180,300 87,431 48 
FORE BBO ccccces 179,100 99,680 56 
Salina Two years ago... 180,900 91,261 51 
June 21-27 ...... 56,100 41,750 74 PUVO-FORE BVOTAGS cccccccsccccesecs 45 
Previous week 56,100 44,540 79 TOD-FORT AVETOGS cscccreverccsccces 41 
TOP GEO ceccnde 56,100 49,515 88 7 . 
Two years ago.. 56,100 44,500 79 CENTRAL WEST 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 130,800 100,302 77 

Previous week 130,800 90,528 69 

TOEP GOO scssess 130,800 103,503 79 

Two years ago... 141,600 63,297 45 

Pive-VOOP GVOTERS oc ciccccedececece 59 

TON-VOAF. QVOTABS ccccccccccccccses 63 
Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 73,400 *65,466 89 

Previous week 73,400 70,925 97 

VORP BHO ccccsee 74,800 61,429 82 

Two years ago... 74,600 61,004 82 

PEVO-VORF GVOTOARO .cccccccccccccces 76 

SORATORE GHOCRRS 6c csccsevissveses 60 

*Estimated. 

THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting 


each week at 


the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 22-27 ...... 52,990 25,832 48 
Previous week .. 44,100 19,617 44 
FOE RRO vcccive 34,800 16,752 48 
Two years ago... 43,200 19,201 44 
et he A eer: 2 53 
I ES so ca 5 ae ds eewaens 55 
Production for current week is estimated. 


Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 186,240 83,134 45 
Previous week 117,350 35,656 30 
VORP BHO ceccces 176,820 101,284 57 
Two years ago... 146,220 102,932 70 
PEVO+VORF BVGTARS 6. ccccccscscesscce 56 
BORTGRe GTOTERS ciivcccccicssevsne 54 
Production for current week is partly 


estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and 8t. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 117,600 57,958 49 
Previous week 117,600 59,599 51 
TORF BHO cccccee 117,600 53,183 45 
Two years ago... 117,600 60,413 51 
Dee GU 6 ct eect ectivnevce 48 
DOMeFORF GVOTERS caccccccviecivene 46 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 294,600 182,787 62 
Previous week 294,600 187,863 63 
SOP DO. 605.0008 298,800 189,595 64 
Two years ago... 296,900 210,868 72 
WAVOcPGRe QVGTARD cecccserveceoecees 65 
OEE GUOTGES 2.6 cst iescctseséas 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. {computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r——BSouthwest——, -——Northwest——, -—— Buffalo——, -—Combined— 


Weekly 

production 
June 21-27 ..... 23,171 1 

Previous week 22,860 

Two weeks ago.. 22,540 
DE” oveneeeh tes 24,404 1 
vas evrrecamee 21,316 1 
MN Sbeeeeccosn 22,502 1 
BOY obsbc'ectece 22,800 1 
Five-yr. average 22,839 1 


Crop year Weekly Crop year 


to date 
,248,170 


,188,887 
,149,785 
,138,142 
,145,163 
174,029 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


10,532 607,856 6,855 381,887 40,558 2,237,913 
10,613 7,045 40,518 
9,957 6,636 39,133 

10,832 566,616 7,110 378,326 42,346 2,133,829 

16,655 581,626 7,908 368,522 39,879. 2,099,933 

10,821 590,192 6,842 390,126 40,165 2,118,460 

- 10,382 547,391 7,523 371,994 40,705 2,064,548 

10,644 578,736 7,248 378,171 40,731 2,130,936 
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BACK-HAUL REQUIREMENT OF ODT 
ORDERS POSTPONED UNTIL JULY 15 


—_=<{——— 


Delay Granted to Allow More Time for General Revision of 
Orders Pertaining to Over-the-Road 


Operators 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Con- 
fronted with the problem of 
amending the rubber and truck 
conservation orders of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation 
so that the ultimate saving of 
tires and transportation facilities 
may result, Chairman Eastman 
on June 29 officially postponed 
from July 1 to July 15 the pro- 
visions of ODT Orders Nos. 3, 
4 and 5 requiring trucks to carry 
return loads. 

“The postponement,” Chairman East- 
man said, “was issued to allow more time 
for a general revision of the orders gov- 
erning trucks operated by common, con- 
tract and private carriers in over-the- 
road services.” 

“As originally drawn,” Chairman East- 
man explained, “the orders prohibited 
trucks from returning to the point of 
origin unless loaded to at least 75% of 
capacity, considered the minimum effi- 
ciency standard for wartime operation 
of commercial vehicles in view of the 
rubber shortage and lack of new equip- 
ment.” 

Under the postponement orders, all 
trucks may continue to return empty or 
partially loaded if no cargoes are avail- 
able for the ensuing 15-day period (July 
1 through July 14). 

By July 15, ODT expects to have pre- 
pared detailed revisions of the perplex- 
ing orders, but what form these amended 
rules will take is problematical. 

The postponement announcement was 
silent as to ODT Order No. 6, and the 
assumption here is that the provisions of 
this order remain in effect, although most 


observers believe that the best policy is 
to keep their fingers crossed and hope 
for the best. 

The organized millers have served no- 
tice on ODT that the return load provi- 
sions of Order No. 5 were impossible 
of compliance by the flour industry, and 
if the government arbitrarily insists on 
full compliance, the trades would be pre- 
vented from performing their obligation 
to supply food and feed in increasing 
quantities to meet the war demands. If 
the 75% back haul requirement is re- 
tained in the orders to be revised, the 
millers undoubtedly will request a spe- 
cial exemption in return for their assur- 
ance that an annual reduction in mileage, 
approximating 3314,%, will be made by 
their delivery fleets. 

The provision dealing with circuitous 
routes also is a problem confronting some 
members of the flour milling industry, as 
well as other food and feed processors, 
manufacturers and dealers, but the trend 
within ODT today is to preserve as many 
of the provisions of the original orders 
as possible, and afford relief only to those 
whose operations, if curtailed, would 
result in a lessening of the war effort. 

Some discussion is in progress between 
the ODT and other war agencies on the 
point of hooking up the tire and truck 
conservation measures with those involv- 
ing the release of new rubber or retreads 
to essential industries. Out of these dis- 
cussions may emerge a requirement that 
no new tires or retreads will be approved 
by OPA to any industry that does not 
show a considerable reduction in mileage 
and a maximum usage of trucks as to 
loads. 





WHEAT FEEDING HELD ESSENTIAL 
TO PROVISION OF NECESSARY MEAT 


Obstacle to Increased Production Is Probability of Feed Shortage, 
Iowa State College Economists Say—Military Demands 
May Force Cut in Civilian Use 


Unless farmers feed at least 25,000,000 
bus of wheat to livestock each month 
they will be unable to produce enough 
meat products next year to provide for 
the armed forces and lend-lease com- 
mitments and still maintain civilian con- 
sumption at the 1941 level, according to 
Iowa State College economists. 

In the current issue of the official 
college publication, D. Gale Johnson and 
T. W. Schultz state that one of the 
major obstacles to further increases in 
production of meat and fat is the definite 
possibility of running into a feed short- 
age next year. They estimate that the 
nation will be short about 1,000,000,000 
lbs of meat and 8,000,000,000 Ibs of fat 
annually in 1948 and in the following 
war years because of heavy lend-lease 
shipments. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Schultz state 


that our war needs for meat call for 
expansion of hog production of at least 
10% next year and steps to increase the 
rate at which wheat is fed until at least 
25,000,000 bus a month are used as feed. 

In addition, plans should be made to 
reduce civilian consumption of fats and 
meats so that enough of those foods will 
be available for our armed forces and 
for the emergency needs of the other 
United Nations. 

If farmers can maintain the same in- 
creases in output next year as they have 
this year—that is, market 30% more 
hogs, 10% more milk and 12% more 
poultry and eggs in the year beginning 
Oct. 1, than they did in the same months 
of 1940-41—and if cattle slaughter re- 
mains at the same level, the economists 
point out, the estimated feed carry-overs 
for 1943 will be hopelessly inadequate 





to support the increased livestock pro- 
gram with any margin of safety. 

The feeding of wheat would improve 
the situation a great deal. If wheat 
could be fed at the rate of 40,000,000 bus 
a month, there would still be a substan- 
tial surplus by the fall of 1948 along 
with a corn carry-over of about 700,- 
000,000 bus. 

The economists do not believe that it 
would be safe to expand livestock out- 
put in 1943-44 over 1942-43 to the same 
extent as was done this year over last 
(1941-42 over 1940-41). 
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MORITZ MILBURN HEADS 
NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 


SeatrLe, WasH.—Moritz Milburn, gen- 
eral manager of the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was elected president 
of the North Pacific Millers Association 
for the coming year during the annual 
convention of the group held at the New 
Washington Hotel here recently. 

A. M. Chrystall, manager of Crown 








_ Moritz Milburn 


Mills, Portland, Oregon, was named vice 
president. George V. Hayes, who pre- 
sented his resignation as manager early 
in June, ended his work with the asso- 
ciation, his position to be taken by R. D. 
Lytle, former traffic manager. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, spoke on the 
activities of the national association and 
the situation of the milling industry. 
Approximately 45 millers attended the 
one-day meeting. 





FLOUR FIRST FREIGHT 
FOR GLIDER 


A 25-lb sack of flour June 28 was 
cargo in what is believed to be Min- 
nesota’s first freight-carrying glider 
flight. 

Piloting the motorless plane, which 
landed at Wold-Chamberlain field, 
Minneapolis, from Appleton, Minn., 
was Ted Bellak, director of the Min- 
nesota glider program. The glider 
was towed by Ed Keyes who piloted 
a single motored “cub” plane. 

The flour came from the mills of 
W. J. Jennison Co., in Appleton, 
where Mr. Bellak had put on a glider 
demonstration. 
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WAR PROBLEMS TOPIC 
FOR INDIANA DEALERS 


~<>—- 

Midsummer Convention of State’s Grain 
and Feed Men Hears Discussions of Sev- 
eral Government Regulations 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Wartime problems 
and regulations were the chief topics 
at the midsummer convention of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers Association at Pur- 
due University, West La Fayette, Ind., 
on June 29. The meeting was largely 
attended by representatives of the grain 
and feed industries. 

“Regardless of any suggestions or ad- 
vice received from the shippers’ com- 
mittee, and as a member of one of these 
committees, I earnestly implore you ship- 
pers to load your cars as heavily as 
possible, to load and unload them as 
quickly as possible, to forget your past 
privileges, and to concentrate on one 
supreme effort—the winning of the war,” 
Freeman Bradford, traffic manager of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, told 
the delegates. 

The grain permit system adopted for 
governing shipments to terminal markets 
was explained in detail by E. E. Alli- 
son, chairman of the Indianapolis permit 
committee. 

R. B. Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, emphasized that wartime 
regulations already touch all phases of 
the grain and feed businesses. He out- 
lined the regulations that affect grain 
before it is grown, after it is ready for 
market, when it is ground and converted 
into feed, its transportation and distri- 
bution. 

Officials in Washington want facts and 
figures, not protests and arguments, said 
J. E. Wells, Jr., assistant to the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, who 
spoke on the grain storage situation. 
Facts given properly will aid in han- 
dling the grain storage problem confront- 
ing farmers and grain dealers, he stated. 
He advised that no grain be shipped 
without a permit, and particularly not 
to ship grain unless it “had a home to 
go to” when it reached its destination. 

Ceiling prices on grain and feed prod- 
ucts were discussed by E. P. MacNicol, 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. He said that un- 
der the theory that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, no one should at- 
tempt to make his own interpretations of 
doubtful points in the maximum price 
regulations without making a complete 
study of them, obtaining the assistance 
of association executives whenever a 
question arises. He warned especially 
against being swayed by wishful thinking 
in making interpretations. 

“Bear in mind that any sacrifices or 
inconveniences we must experience are, 
after all, a very small price to pay for 
the preservation of free enterprise,” he 
said. 
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FOOD SALES GAIN 30% 

New York, N. Y.—H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., has declared a dividend of $1 a 
share, payable July 10 on first preferred 
stock, the first payment voted on these 
shares since 1935. This company, which 
operates about 450 retail food stores in 
Brooklyn and other Long Island com- 
munities, disclosed that sales up to mid- 
June were running about 30% ahead 
of the comparable months of 1941. 
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The Whole Power of Government Is 
Backing the Better Bread Campaign 


But better bread does not mean ’ enrich- 
ment” alone. 


It means bread that actually is better,— 
better in all-‘round quality, in texture, 
flavor, appetite-appeal. 


And the baker who builds his loaf up 
to this higher standard will win in con- 
sumer favor — 


Will win for his own business success. 


No Baker Can Make Good Bread 
without Using Good Flour 
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What Enriched White Bread Means to America 
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By Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, Merck & Co., Ine. 


NRICHED white bread means 
K much to the people of America 

today—now that we are at war 
and it will continue to mean much in 
years to come— in times of peace. The 
reason for this very broad statement is 
that scientists, nutritionists, medical 
authorities, and dietitians—and also the 


United States armed forces—have dis- 

























covered that we are all not getting 
enough of certain vitamins and minerals 
in the food that we eat. As a result, far 
too many men have been found deficient 
in one way or another when brought up 
for physical examination by their various 
draft boards. Large groups in all eco- 
nomic levels have been found to lack re- 


mental diseases. The characteristic 
tempo of American living, the speed at 
which we work and play, have had their 
effect on nervous energy, physical well 
being, resistance to prolonged physical 
or mental strain. 

You know, and I know, that nutrition 
is of paramount importance to the health 


Has Never Been So 
Important As It Is 


Today / 


The built-in quality of every piece of 
American make-up equipment, precision 
manufacture, and careful engineering have 
always assured many, many years of con- 
tinuous, heavy-duty service. 

Today, with commercial production 
materially curtailed due to Wartime de- 
mands, you are fortunate indeed if your 
bakery is American equipped. You'll get 
better performance, economical operation, 
and exceptionally long, trouble-free life. 

For years American Dividers, Rounders, 
and Proofers have provided the finest rec- 
ord of performance. Today, with a little 
extra care and maintenance, you can even 
extend their exceptionally long life through 
these critical years of War. 

However, should essential repairs be- 
come necessary, a complete supply of parts 
for American Bakers Equipment is avail- 
able for immediate shipment. And while 
we cannot say “‘service as usual’’ as far 
as new equipment is concerned, our skilled 
engineering and maintenance staff is always 
at your service. 


variety of physical and and stamina of the nation. Moreover, 


if of AMERICAN 
Ee 
ous ss 
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you and I also know that great nutri- 
tional progress has been made in the 
last 10 or 15 years. There is no need to 
make reference here to the many scien- 
tific terms commonly used by biochemists 
and nutritionists, such as milligrams, 
micrograms or biological units. Neither 
will we discuss the private life, diet or 
the economics of the rat. These subjects 
and terms, as essential as they are to 
nutritional research and to the control of 
the application of such research to the 
enrichment of bread, belong to the lan- 
guage of the scientist. We, here, will take 
the premise that this discussion must be 
made from the viewpoint of the practical 
baker and the ultimate consumer. 

When it was discovered that so much 
of our manpower failed to pass Army 
tests because of vitamin and mineral 
deficiencies in their diets, and that these 
men came from the richest as well as 
the poorest families of the country, as 
well as from the ranks of the middle 
class, the United States Public Health 
Service, the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, and 
many others all realized that they were 
dealing with a nationwide problem. It 
affected every man, woman and child 
in the country. If any answer to the 
problem was to follow, all interested 
agencies were aware of the fact that it 
must include a simple, direct approach 
through some item of daily food acceptec 
and used at each meal by everyone. 

Only by such procedure could every 
individual in the country have his aver- 
age daily intake, particularly of the B 
vitamins and of iron, raised to a point 
where the nation’s ability to resist 
disease, and its vulnerability to getting a 
bad case of the “jitters,” would be no- 
ticeably improved. 

It is an interesting fact that if every- 
body ate only whole wheat bread their 
daily intake of these same vitamins 
would approximate desired levels. It 
happens that the wheat berry is a rich 
source of Vitamin B,, as well as other 
valuable elements. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most of the vitamin content of the 
berry is contained in the husk and the 
germ of the wheat. If you eat bran 
regularly, or enough whole wheat bread, 
your requirements of the B vitamins and 
minerals would be pretty well taken 
care of. But you as bakers know well 
the difficulty you have had in selling 
more than one loaf of whole wheat bread 
to 20 loaves of white. The truth is sim- 
ply that the American people will not 
eat whole wheat bread in quantity. There 
is also the definitely established fact 
that an excess of the roughage of bran 
and of whole wheat may even invite in- 
testinal disturbances, These are among 
the basic reasons why millers have con- 
stantly sought means of refining their 
wheat flour to make it whiter and whiter, 
and bakers have done likewise to supply 
the public with what they prefer to eat 
—namely, a good, palatable, nutritious 
and well-risen white loaf. When they do 
otherwise the people simply eat less 
bread. In England at present time, 
bread consumption is said to be declin- 
ing because a “brown” loaf is mandatory. 
In 1937 the Swiss government decided to 
use all its persuasion to have its people 
eat bread made from a long extraction 
brown flour approximating 85% of the 
wheat berry. The usual flour in Switzer- 
land had been a white flour, 72% ex- 
traction. The darker leaf cost the people 
less, but in two years consumption of 
the dark loaf had decreased from 75% 
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* * * * * * * * * * 


* * 


AN ANCHOR TO WINDWARD | 


The baker who meets his requirements with flour milled by one 





of the Commander-Larabee family members does not fear the buf- 
feting of uncertain elements. He has an anchorage of security, 
to safeguard the quality of his products and to maintain efficient 


shop schedules. 
* p 


Flours bearing Commander-Larabee brands have a reputation to 
uphold, won during many years of service to the baking industry. 
They are dependable flours. In whatever type or grade, they are 
milled to rigid standards and specifications, to assure that they will 


 - meet your needs. + 


Step by step, in the milling of flours offered by our mills, we are 
guided by the will to give it our best. All that a rich fund of ex- 
perience can contribute, as well as the strictest of laboratory con- 


trol, are reflected in the flours we produce. 


Day in and day out, you can count on Commander-Larabee flours. 
They have the uniform, dependable, high quality that means so 
* much in keeping your customers satisfied. Give them a chance * 


to prove it to you! 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 





> -®8 wk Ok 
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to 8% with 92% of the bread eaten in 
late 1938 of the more costly white va- 
riety. 
In this country, in spite of many years 
of advocacy of the darker and of whole 
wheat loaves by food faddists and many 
others, only 2% of the total flour milled 
is whole wheat. 

All of this leads up to the fact that 
the people of America want their bread 


Russia had a similar experience. 


white, and that if the vitamin and min- 
eral deficiencies are to be corrected by 
bringing up levels of potency in bread 
it must be done by adding these essen- 
tial nutrients to white bread instead of 
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by following the impossible path of try- 
ing to get the people to eat only the 
whole wheat variety. 
son back of the recommendations made 


This was the rea- 


in Washington in January of last year, 
that all white bread, and all white flour, 
be enriched. The recommendations set 
then still and 
vitamin B,, niacin (once called nicotinic 


stand, include sufficient 
acid and another member of the B vita- 
min family) and iron so that if each 
person eats such bread regularly the 
nutritional 
plished. 
sound and so practical that the Army 


objectives will be accom- 


This principle has proven so 


buys only enriched white bread, and all 
of the bread they produce themselves is 
enriched. 

The immense implications of food 
fortification began to be felt in the early 
1940’s. One of the first nutritionists to 
be given widespread attention was Dr. 
George R. Cowgill, of Yale University, 
whose work was contributory to the ulti- 
mate position taken by the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Foods 
and Nutrition in endorsing the principle 
of vitamin fortificaton of 
foods. He showed that when Vitamin 
B, is added to cereals in a quantity suit- 


and mineral 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF 


EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 





ALSO 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HUNTER’S CREAM was milled before 


hard wheat came to Kansas. 


HUNTER’S CREAM did its full share to 


build Kansas’ reputation for milling fine 


bakery flour. 


HUNTER’S CREAM is today justifying 
that reputation with every sack of flour 


it ships to a baker. 
* 


* 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Dr. J. L. K. 


Snyder 


people want white bread 


ably related to the food energy values 
present, the public interest would be 
definitely served. 

Other prominence 
promptly voiced their agreement. Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, a member of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 


nutritionists of 


American Medical Association, Professor 
of Medicine at the Mayo Foundation and 
then chairman of the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition began advocating a gov 
ernment program in behalf of vitamin 
and mineral addition to common parts 
of the diet. 
In the 
course, the work of numerous scientists 


background there was, of 


in uncovering vitamin deficiences and 


their causes. Among these researchers 
were Dr. R. R. Williams, famous for his 
investigations of the incurable in the 
Philippines and in the Far East; Dr. 
Hazel Stiebeling, senior food economist 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics ; 
Dr. Tom Spies, of the University of 
Cincinnati; Dr. Norman Jolliffe, of New 
York University, Dr. Wm. H. Sebrell, 
U. S. Public Health Service, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

Thus the enrichment program rests 
upon the following basic considerations: 

(1) Research has shown that many 
millions of Americans do not get, in 
their ordinary diet, enough vitamins 
and minerals to maintain health and 
vigor. 

(2) Since these elements are present 
in important amounts in natural whole 
wheat, flour is a logical carrier for 
them. 

(3) Since bread is one of the most 
widely used and most economical of 
foods, enrichment of bread makes ad- 
ditional vitamins and iron available to 
the great mass of the population with- 
out upsetting their budgets or their 
food preference, or eating habits. 


And so, the enrichment program came 
into being, and it is a program so con- 
structive and so big that it will im- 
measurably enhance our national wel- 
fare and help bring us a fullness of liv- 
ing—an objective for which Americans 
today are laying down their lives. 

While I have not devoted any great 
time to a discussion of the deficiencies 
which arise from dietary lack of thia 
mine, niacin, or riboflavin, I do wish 
to focus attention on the fact that the 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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HE quality of wheat governs the quality of 
flour. It takes the best wheat to make the 
best flour and King Midas is proud of its facilities 
for buying and storing the finest wheat available. 
We operate hundreds of country elevators, strat- 
3 egically scattered throughout the spring wheat 
belt, together with millions of bushels of grain 
storage capacity at Minneapolis and Hastings. As 
a result, we are always assured of a source of sup- 
ply from which to choose just the type of wheat 
necessary to maintain the constant, neverfailing 
quality of King Midas flour. 








“The Highest Priced Flour in 
America and Worth All It Costs’’ 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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There’s More to 
Baking than Oper- 
ating an Oven 


The abilities of Gabriel Donnard, bak- 
ery owner, Brooklyn, N. Y., to produce 
the finest of delectable, appetizing and 
nourishing cakes are unquestioned. He 
might stop there, content that he is a 
Wisely 
Mr. Donnard realizes more is necessary 


success at the ovens, but, no. 


than merely baking cakes if these are 
to sell to the utmost. 

“Some people think,’ Mr. Donnard 
said, “that all a baker does is stick 
around the ovens. 
little of him. 


contact my customers as much as _ pos- 


Perhaps they seé so 
As for myself, I try to 
sible. I like people, and I want them 
to like me. And I can learn a lot from 
them, 
them, all of which helps me to serve 
them better. 


through my conversations with 


“What I have in mind, for instance,” 
Mr. Donnard emphasized, “relates to a 
host of different things, all connected 
with the business, many of them small 
details, perhaps, yet each having bearing 
on the sales of our products. There was 
this door,’ he pointed out; “some cus- 
tomers experienced difficulty in opening 
it. I had a carpenter remedy the trouble, 
and I tell you I noticed former customers 
returning to my store. 

“Once I had a bakery where the floor- 
ing was uneven. People coming in had 
the disconcerting experience of seeming 
to ride on waves. I never liked that 
floor. It did not take me long to decide 
there was a job for the carpenter. The 
improvement was a joy. Customers at 
that bakery later remarked on it. I 
was commended for what I did—and will 
you believe it when I tell you that sales 
picked up, from a greater number of 
customers, rather noticeably? 

“I used to place election pictures in 
the windows. That idea’s out. Anything 
that’s taboo with some of my customers 
doesn’t hang well with me, either. May- 
be you think it’s silly of customers to 
stay away from a store simply because 
they see displayed a candidate they do 
not ‘like. Well, as for me, 
going to trifle with the idea. 
neutral. 


I’m never 
I’m just 


“The bakery must be easy to get into 
and also out of. If there are any cum- 
bersome doorsteps; if people have to 
climb a stairway; well, take it from me, 
your sales are going to suffer. People 
dislike to climb steps that may threaten 
a fall. The fewer the steps, the better. 
And if a baker has six, seven or perhaps 
even a dozen steps that must be climbed 
to reach his counters—well, he’s just 
plumb out of luck. People want con- 
venience. And the easier you make it 
for them to buy at your store the surer 
will sales pile up for you. I’ve noticed 
these things,” said this alert baker. 

“And how people have a way of notic- 
ing everything about you and your store! 
They’re just like me, of course, I sup- 
pose. If the windows are not so clean 
as they might be, that’s not so good. 
People entertain the assumption that the 
baker who is careless, indifferent and 
incompetent in the matter of cleaning 
the store, may be so, likewise, as a baker. 
Warranted or not, the presumption 
doesn’t pay. As for me, I’m tickled 
pink when some of our particularly 
finicky, exacting and discriminating cus- 
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tomers, always observant, comment on 
my invariably neat display windows. 
What they say, and the way they say it, 
means a lot to me.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
DROP CONVENTION PLANS 


Cuar.eston, W. Va.—The West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Association voted at a 
meeting here on June 10 not to hold an 
annual convention this year. The con- 
vention had been scheduled to be held 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, July 19-21. 





OPA Advises Bakers 
to Pro-Rate Sugar 


The Office of Price Administration has 
made the suggestion that industrial users 
of sugar pro-rate consumption of their 
monthly sugar quotas on a daily basis 
in order to avoid throwing workers out 
of employment toward the end of each 
ration period. 

In offering this suggestion, the OPA 
disclosed that many industrial users of 
sugar had asked revision of the present 
industrial quota, which is 70% of what 
they consumed each month last year, on 
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the ground that otherwise they could not 
maintain the employment of their per- 
sonnel on a full time basis. 

The OPA said that all industrial users 
of sugar come under the 70% allotment 
and are all faced with the same problems 
in working out their production sched- 
ules. 

Obviously, the OPA said, it is in no 
position to grant an execption to any 
single industrial user that it cannot grant 
to all of them. 

Responsibility for maintaining employ- 
ment at levels as near normal as possible 
rests with each manufacturer who uses 
sugar as a raw material, the OPA said. 





~ HIGH-RATIO 








helped triple 








8 Nill’s bake shops is done. 


Note that profit items such as Sweetex 
cakes and sweet dough goods get “preferred 
position.” Goods are offered in plenty of vari- 
ety —large layers, small layers, jelly rolls, 
squares, loaves, cups and deep single layers. 
Sweet doughs in equally wide variety, from 


the ‘“Triple-Treat” formula book. 


Every cake sold is a Sweetex cake. Tripled 
sales of these cakes in the last 9 years speak 


volumes for their fine eating qualities. 


Modern indirect lighting shows up 
tempting, well-displayed goods to best advan- 
tage in this handsomely decorated, perfectly 
equipped, Nill’s Bakery at 709 Braddock 
Avenue, Braddock, Pa., where all baking for 








Every Day Can Be Profit Day When Every Cake’s “High-Ratio” 
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Doctor Fishbein Praises 
Enriched Bread 


Enriched white bread is frequently 
mentioned and constantly recommended 
in a new book entitled, “The National 
Nutrition,” by Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association and of Hygeia. The 
book was published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Pointing out that the appropriate en- 
richment of bread and flour is favored 
by the Committee on Food and Nutrition 
of the Americari Medical Association, Dr. 
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Fishbein states that a daily diet con- 
taining a quart of milk, a reasonably 
good serving of one or two leafy green 
vegetables, some enriched bread, some 
good butter, one egg, one fresh fruit, 
and a reasonably good serving of meat 
or fish will supply most of the dietary 
essentials. that con- 
sumers get their daily quota of vitamins 


He recommends 


and minerals from protective foods such 
as these rather than from the most ex- 
pensive pills and tablets. 

In this book Dr. Fishbein outlines the 
national nutrition campaign and describes 
in detail the foods that should be eaten 
for buoyant health. He mentions the 


fact that enriched bread is now being 
furnished to the men in our army and 
navy, and suggests that the average 
housewife should also be encouraged to 
purchase enriched bread and flour. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE BAKERS PLAN OUTING 
Wis.—Date for the an- 
nual outing of the Milwaukee Master 
Bakers Association has been set for 
Sunday, July 19, with George Paepke 
as chairman. The outing will be held 
at the Howard Avenue Park. Assisting 
in arrangements are Leo Rewald, Carl 
Pritzlaff, Tom Strupp, Grant Van Ness 
and Arthur Krumbiegel. 





MILWAUKEE, 





Quality has 


‘My cake sales 


SAYS MRS. BESS NILL BIESINGER 


rs Si 
ry 7 be 
ay 
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Running 8 bake shops 
is a big job— 


but Mrs. Bess Nill Biesinger takes it in 
stride. She plans and supervises pro- 
duction, serves customers to keep in 
touch with their preferences, trains 
her sales girls in effective sales and 
display technique. An open mind 
toward new ideas in production, sell- 
ing and merchandising has been a big 
factor in her success. 














ight thriving retail bake shops—stra- 
t tegically spotted throughout subur- 
ban Pittsburgh—have sprung from the 
modest bakery opened by Mrs. Biesinger 
back in 1916. That’s an interesting suc- 
cess story in itself. For it indicates clear- 
ly that from the very beginning, women 
found the kind of tasty baked goods they 
liked at Nill’s Bakeries. 


At Nill’s bake shops cakes have always 
been good sellers. But they developed in- 
to “best sellers” shortly after Mrs. Bies- 
inger started making her cakes with 
Sweetex and “High-Ratio” formulas 
back in 1933. In fact, in those nine years 
cake sales have tripled! 


Why is it that so many successful bak- 
ers have greatly expanded their cake 
sales and profits after changing to 
Sweetex and “High-Ratio” formulas? 
It’s because this time-tested, sales-tested 
combination assures you of richer, finer- 
eating, longer-keeping cakes. Cakes that 





-SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO’’* SHORTENING 
For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 











yield generous profits... win new friends 
for your shop. 

Now’s the time to put your cake sales 
at the head of the class. The sales records 
of thousands of bakers testify to the fact 
that you can do just that with the help 
of Sweetex and “High-Ratio” formulas. 





New “High-Ratio” Victory 
Cake Mixes Save Sugar! 


Don’t let curtailed sugar supplies 
tempt you to lower your cake quality. 
Try the new Victory mixes which 
give you cakes of true “High-Ratio” 
quality with savings in sugar up to 
25%. Your Sweetex-Primex salesman 
has formula cards for the new “High- 
Ratio” Victory cakemixes—ask foraset. 














*“‘High-Ratio” is our registered 
trademark. It also stands for bak- 
ers’ service; and, when employed 
by bakers, means that they have 
used Procter & Gamble’s special 
shortening pursuant to the “High- 
Ratio’’ Service. Procter & 
Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the 


“High-Ratio” shortening. 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, @ PROCTER £ GAMBLE 
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PAPER SUPPLY PROBLEM 
LESS ACUTE 


The paper supply problem that 
appeared to be so acute last Novem- 
ber, has eased up considerably now, 
due to a combination of factors. 
There has been a decline in demand 
for finished paper products, attributed 
to the fact that many civilian indus- 
tries have had to reduce operations 
or cease business because of wartime 
restrictions. Probably also there has 
been a tendency to reduce inventories 
of paper supplies, which were high in 
many cases. 

The paperboard situation has been 
further improved by the vast quan- 
tities of waste paper that have been 
collected in the past few months, 
spurred by an almost nation-wide 
drive to save old paper. Combined 
with the lower operation of paper- 
board mills, this has resulted in an 
accumulation of waste paper in ex- 
cess of immediate needs of mills. 
Storage facilities of mills are report- 
ed to be choked up, many warehouses 
overflowing and total supplies are 
said to be by far the largest ever 
accumulated, In New York, dealers 
were reported seeking to burn some 
of their accumulated stock. 








Outlook for Retailers 
Brighter 


The day of the small, individual bakery 
just around the corner in each neighbor- 
hood may be returning, in the opinion 
of Swannie D. Kilgore, civilian instruc- 
tor at the Ellington Field Bakers’ school, 
Houston, Texas. 

Speaking of the hundreds of young 
enlisted men who go through the 30-day 
bakers’ course to learn the art of pre- 
paring desserts and bakery products for 
the armed forces, Mr. Kilgore foresaw 
the return of the small bakery as an 
outcome of rationing and priority regu- 
lations. 

“What with gasoline rationing and the 
searcity of automobiles and tires, it 
looks to me like the neighborhood sweet- 
bread shop may be due for a return 
I think 


the men who complete the army bakers’ 


engagement. Because of this, 
school course and have some experience 
behind them will find themselves in a 
profitable vocation at close of the war,” 
said Mr. Kilgore. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Movie 
Popular 


The number of persons who have seen 
the sound-motion picture “Give Us This 
Day—The Story of Bread” 
passed the half million mark, according 





has just 


to a recent announcement by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., donors of ‘the film to the 
American Institute of Baking. 

This sound-motion picture now has 
been in circulation for two years, having 
been prepared by Anheuser-Busch in 
1940 in a nationwide move to co-operate 
with the Department of Nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking for pur- 
poses of expanding the public’s knowl- 
edge of essential food values, vitamins 
and minerals in bread. Distribution of 
the picture has been handled exclusively 
by the institute in collaboration with 
local bakeries everywhere. 
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“TSMERTA” 


ISMERTA has fairly earned the right to be on | 


any baker's “first preferred’ flour list. 


ISMERTA is not a fancy priced flour. Neither is 


. Mi e Mi 
it a price flour. 











ISMERTA claims consideration only on score of 
its proved performance merits. 


ISMERTA—please keep it in mind—is not just so 
much protein and so little ash at so much per barrel. 


ISMERTA is a particular type of flour with definite 
performance characteristics,—far better than most 
but equalled probably now and then. 


It could be milled to the baker's own specifica- 
tions,—but it is sure to be far better when milled 
to its own rigid standards. 











Just Try “ISMERTA” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE | 
MILLING COMPANY | 





“| AMERICAN \: 





| MEDICAL , 





wy KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI vaya 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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British Restaurants Do 
Work of Caterers 


Lonvon, Ene.—British restaurants are 
a state enterprise run by the municipal 
authorities. They were organized by 
the Ministry of Food to provide cheap 
and good food for people rendered home- 
less in bombed areas, to encourage com- 
munal feeding and to serve the public 
in all cases of emergency. British res- 
taurants are found in all the cities and 
many of the towns in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, their number exceed- 
ing 1,000. 

Their extension to Scotland is of fairly 
recent date, but there are already 22 
restaurants and one cooking depot in 
operation there, serving approximately 
10,700 meals daily; and plans for a fur- 
ther 39 British restaurants and 20 cook- 
ing depots have been approved and are 
in varying stages of completion. Besides 
the British restaurants there are a num- 
ber of food centers run by local authori- 
ties on their own responsibility, as well 
as voluntary organizations in the cities 
and towns throughout the country, and 
recently a food center was opened in a 
country district for agricultural workers. 

The public is encouraged to use these 
restaurants and food centers. Informa- 
tion as to the, ones nearest available in 
any given district is posted on walls, 
and anyone, whatever his work or status, 
is at liberty to share the meal provided 
at these restaurants and centers. The 
chief meal is provided at mid-day, or 
at midnight for night workers, and the 
cost of an excellently cooked hot meal 
consisting of soup, savory or meat course, 
pudding, bread and cup of tea, is about 
Is (24c). Or, if the customer likes, he 
is free to buy only one or two items on 
the menu. The customers wait on them- 
selves in cafeteria style, and, although 
the appointments are very plain, they 
are clean and appetizing. 

Private caterers are feeling the com- 
petition of the British restaurants very 
keenly, and recently an influential depu- 
tation, representing all sections of the 
catering industry, presented their case to 
the Ministry of Food. They pointed 
out that although the prices charged by 
British restaurants might be economic 
ones for the expenditure on food and 
labor, such charges take no account of 
the capital outlay which the private trad- 
er must make on opening up a business. 
In most cases premises have been pro- 
vided rent free, and the cost of adapt- 
ing and equipping them has been borne 
by ratepayers. Further, many of the 
British restaurants rely, to some ex- 
tent, on voluntary labor. 

The private caterers contend that the 
trade has no complaint against the pro- 
vision of catering facilities to meet the 
needs of localities where enemy action 
has rendered members of the public tem- 
porarily homeless. The original purpose 
of the scheme, however, has been ex- 
tended until there is little or no restric- 
tion regarding the areas where the res- 
taurants were opened. They have come 
to compete with legitimate traders well 
able and willing to provide all the cater- 
ing service that the public needs. An- 
other factor which works against the pri- 
vate trader is that British restaurants 
receive priority in supplies. 

The ministry promised to consider the 
deputation’s representations, and, in the 
meantime, has given its assurance that 
before opening a British restaurant in 
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the future, full inquiry as to its necessity 
in the district shall be made by the min- 
istry. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Jules Junker, Inc., 
Bakery, Established In 
1868, Sold Piecemeal 


Pa.—The stock, ma- 
chinery, fixtures and equipment of the 
Jules Junker, Inc., bakery, established 
in 1868 by the late John Junker, was 
sold piecemeal at receivers sale. Many 
bakers and allied trade men attended. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Junker rolls were devised by 
Jules Junker, son of the founder, a 
graduate of the Paris Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures, and the fame of 
the rolls, crisp and delectable, spread 
far and wide. Women in Victorias, at- 
tended by coachmen and footmen, used 
to come personally to the bakery to put 
in their orders. 

Mr. Junker introduced in the Quaker 
City the first horseless carriage, of 
French make. Later he used $3,000 
Daimler cars for delivery purposes. 
Mme. Junker was the first auto driver 
of her sex in Pennsylvania and was at 
one time arrested for driving “at the 
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excessive speed” of 8 miles an hour. 

None of the family had holdings in the 
present bakery which was incorporated 
in 1919. Jules Junker died in 1930, at 
his home in Ventnor, N. J. Surviving 
him today are two sons and four daugh- 
ters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CORN GRIND LESS DURING MAY 
New York, N. Y.—The Corn Indus- 
tries Research. Foundation reports a 
grind of 10,204,925 bus during May for 
products going into domestic use. This 





is 742,666 bus less than the previous 
month and 1,531,364 bus over the May, 
1941, figure. 





There's a soft spot in the heart of the American public 
for the good, homey donut. The men in the Armed Forces have 
shown an overwhelming preference for the donut in a number 


of ways. In a recent army poll, the boys voted it one of their 
top food favorites. 


Down through the years, DCA is proud of its part in 


preserving the sentimental, traditional heritage of the donut 


in helping the baker give Mr. and Mrs. America and Family 
the wholesome, economical, quick-energy food that they like 


so much. 


Dvuainc these troubled times, DCA pledges its continued 
cooperation to the baker by its strict maintenance of its stan- 
dard of quality...in keeping its nationwide service in efficient 
operation, machines in repair and running... by continuing its 
public relations efforts of carrying its good will message about 
donuts into every household in America. In short— 


lo Keefe te Paging! 


Zoey DOUGHNUT CORP. of AMERICA 


SSF 





393 SEVENTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


and principal cities « Also in TORONTO « 
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WASHINGTON AND THE RETAIL BAKER 


NTIL recent years, members of 

[ | the baking industry had relative- 

ly little interest in Washington 

and its doings. That was particularly 

true of the retail baker. The baking 

industry is highly localized in all of its 

operations. And that is particularly 
true of the retail baker. 

We all got along pretty well without 

having to be much concerned about what 


Moke BREAD is eaten 
as people become more conscious of its supe- 
rior nutritive qualities and vitamin values, 
according to nutrition authorities.* 

Consumers are more watchful of bread’s 
appearance, its color and its flavor, for their 
tastes are more critical these days of 
restricted sweets and the family’s changing 


need for energy foods. 
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By Wituiam A. QUINLAN 


those in Washington were thinking, plan- 
ning, and doing. We all had to pay 
federal taxes. Federal programs and 


activities of course affected us all in- 
directly. But “interstate commerce” and 
a lot of other things were something 
that concerned other industries, and not 
us who were making and providing 
highly perishable products in a highly 
localized way. 


All that has been changed. When 
NRA came along, as far back as 1933, 
we had to revise our thinking, our out- 
look, and our programs, to deal with 
a rapidly developing trend toward more 
and ‘more federal control of all of us, 
and more and more events in Washing- 
ton that concern all of us. 


The trend hasn’t changed. In fact, 





for its brighter color, its finer grain and tex- 
ture, and especially for its satisfying flavor. 

The more critical consumer taste becomes, 
the greater will be your advantage, when 
your bread is made with WYTASE. Give it a 
thorough trial and your own critical senses 
will tell you how WYTASE improves the 


color and eating qualities of your bread. 


Write today for full information. 


Therefore consumers will be more appre- 


ciative of your bread made with WYTASE: 


*“We believe that bread may now safely be utilized 
to supply as much as 40 per cent of the calories 


of the normal diet.” 


DR. HENRY C. SHERMAN, and 
CONSTANCE S. PEARSON 





TRADE MARK 


Columbia University 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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it has been speeded up greatly by the 
war in which we now are engaged. 


BAKERS HAVE BECOME AN INDUSTRY 


Whether we liked NRA or not, it had 
at least one very favorable result, it 
went far toward making us an industry 
—thinking, planning, and acting as one 
industry. More than ever we can say 
today that we are members of the bak- 
ing industry, rather than members of 
any smaller branch, group, or faction. 

As an indication of this, one of the 
finest things that ever happened for 
the industry was the establishment of 
the headquarters of the retailers’ nation- 
al organization at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking in Chicago, where the 
facilities, organization, staff, and experi- 
ence of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, the American Institute of 
Baking and the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation all could be brought together in 
a more co-operative and concerted way 
for the greater good of all. 

This greater co-operation, which has 
been and will be so beneficial to all 
members of the baking industry, was 
splendidly illustrated in Washington last 
July and August, during six weeks of 
hearings by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration on proposed standards for 
bread. The administration was given 
the benefit of all the knowledge and ex- 
perience that could be mustered by the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
the American Institute of Baking and 
ABA, working together in a highly in- 
tegrated and constructive way which 
left nothing to be desired. The adminis- 
tration was appraised of the operating 
methods and problems of the retail and 
all other types of bakers. More credit 
than we could possibly put in words is 
due one of the brightest stars of all the 
star witnesses—Frank Jungewaelter. Mr. 
Jungewaelter not only knew what should 
be said regarding the retail baker and 
his products; he knew how it should be 
said, and he had the facts and the prac- 
tical research to back it up. 

If all of you could have been present 
during those hot weeks in Washington, 
you would have been proud of your 
secretary, your organization, and your 
industry, and the informed and con- 
structive manner in which they conduct- 
ed themselves and in which they dealt 
with the extremely complicated problems 
of food standardization which have con- 
founded all too many other industries 
that have had to do this job. 

We all are hopeful that the work done 
there has laid the right kind of ground 
work for federal standards, and the 
state and local standards to be pat- 
terned after them, which will be rea- 
sonable and workable so as to provide 
not only protection for the consumer, 
but the fewest possible headaches for 
you and other bakers. 

Further official ‘action on these stand- 
ards has been delayed by the more im- 
portant problems of war, but when more 
normal times return,—as we are all de- 
termined that they shall,—you will real- 
ize the value of the work done with 
you and for you on this subject. 


PURPOSE, PLANNING AND ACTION 

In a statement on the rubber and tire 
problem last January, the ABA Board 
of Governors declared: “That this is 
one industry, that this industry has a 
unity of interest, and that it must have 


unity of purpose, planning, and action. 


“That any condition or action which 
discriminates against, harms or impairs 
any branch of the industry is harmful to 
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the whole industry and to the consum- 
ing public.” 

That declaration applies as forcefully 
to the rubber problem as 
to every problem with which we are 
or will be confronted. We believe that 
you concur in it, and that you and all 
other members of the industry are de- 
termined that it shall be a true declara- 
tion, and that it shall find expression in 
all our plans and policies. 

If wholesale bakers think selfishly of 
their interests without regard for the 
problems and interests of other branches 
of the industry, they and all 


and tire 


other 
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branches will ultimately suffer. If house- 
to-house bakers think selfishly in the 
same way, the same will be true. And 
if retail bakers think selfishly, again 
the result will be the same. All will 
suffer, and none will finally benefit. But 
the indications now, and in recent years, 
are that that will not happen—that we 
will plan and work as one industry for 
the general good of the industry and of 
the Nation. 


RETAIL BAKERS FORTUNATE 


At the moment, retail bakers are for- 
tunate in that the war, so far, has 


caused you relatively few dislocations 
and hardships. 

You are fortunate in a very impor- 
tant respect because you do not have 
a distribution problem in connection 
with your products. The purchaser, who 
in your case is the ultimate consumer, 
comes to you. You don’t have to go to 
the purchaser, nor do you have the 
problem of sending or shipping your 
products to him or her. Some of you 
have retail outlets at which you do no 
baking, and to which you must convey 
your products from the shop, but ex- 
cept for such cases, you don’t have to 
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worry about trucks or truck repair 
parts, or tires or gasoline, as far as 
concerns the distribution of the good 
foods you provide. 

For the most part you use relatively 
little production machinery, so that 
there again shortages and _ priorities, 
while you feel them to some extent, are 
not the acute problems facing other 
types of bakers. 

You are fortunate in that your pack- 
aging problem, should supplies of pack- 
aging materials become really critical, 
will be relatively simple compared with 
that of the baker whose products must 
be handled by others before they reach 
the - consumer. 

Because, more than any other branch 
of the industry, you are close to and 
have a flexibility in your production, 
you are in the best possible position to 
vary formulas and production methods 
and schedules to meet such problems as 
ingredient shortages or rationing as they 
arise. 

LONG ROAD AHEAD 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise to 
assume, and I’m sure you are not as- 
suming, that the war will leave you or 
any other American citizen or Ameri- 
can business untouched. You already 
have felt some of the repercussions of 
war in your business. Like other bakers 
you have had to adjust yourselves to a 
substantial reduction in your supply of 
sugar. Possibly you have needed some 
equipment, which could not be obtained 
because the material and the labor in- 
volved in making such equipment are 
now needed for more urgent purposes, 
and because the equipment already pro- 
duced must be carefully conserved in a 
“stock-pile” to assure a supply of baked 
foods to the consuming public for an 
indefinite time. 

I think it’s reasonable to assume that 
what has affected you so far is only a 
very small beginning, and that as time 
goes on you like other bakers will have 
more and more problems that will be- 
come more and more acute. And 
cordingly, that your interest in 
concern with what goes on in Washing- 
ton will be increased. 

You hear a lot of people saying—at 
least we do in Washington—that the 
war will be over soon. “Certainly,” they 
say, “it can’t last longer than next June. 
Germany will crack. up. No nation can 
stand the terrific pounding she’s getting 
from the air. England took it, but that 
was earlier in the war. Germany will 
have to give in soon, and after that 
Japan won’t last.” Alf that is fervently 
to be hoped. Let’s all hope the proph- 
ets of quick victory will be proven 
true prophets. But let none of us 
base our thinking and planning on the 
assumption that the war will end next 
month, or next year. It is better to 
assume that we have a rough, long road 
ahead of us. To do otherwise is to in- 
vite disaster. 


ac- 
and 


SUGAR NO. 1 PROBLEM 
I assume that, generally speaking, the 
thing that has touched you most im- 
portantly is the rationing of sugar. You 
know that at the present time all in- 
dustrial and commercial users (other 
than canners or packers of fruits and 
vegetables and certain meat products, 
who receive sugar under a special for- 
mula) are entitled to receive each month 
this year only 70% of the sugar they 
used in the corresponding month of 1941. 
By “sugar” is meant cane or beet sugar, 
rather than corn sugar. Corn sugar is 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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“Gosh! Nothing but green flour for tonight! 


DON’T lose any sleep over this problem. . . just 
switch to bin-aged flour, the flour that comes to 
you ready for immediate use. It saves you inventory, 
storage space, money. But most important, it saves 


you worry. 


For bin-aged flour is uniform. In the mix, it 
always acts the same way, it never slows production, 


it gives you the same good baked product every time. 


Proper aging does it. Every sack of flour from 
the Atkinson mill has had at least two weeks’ aging 
at a constant temperature of 70 degrees. Every sack 


has been thoroughly aerated by sifting before, during 
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and after the storage period in the Atkinson bins. 

With a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels of flour 
in its new aging plant, Atkinson Milling Company 
can make long, continuous runs of each grade of 
flour. Result: more accurate milling, a uniform prod- 
uct in every grade. 

You'll get faster service, too. Large stocks of each 
grace of flour are on hand at all times. Within 24 
hours of receipt of order, your flour is sifted, sack- 
ed, loaded and on its way. 


Get rid of the problem of aging your flour. You’ll 
have nothing to worry about if IT’S BIN AGED! 


/ ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Landing field...location uncensored 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 


his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
where 


vast and fertile fields. ..a country 


people live well. 


Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 


given us a land where one hour’s work will buy 


Makers of Gold Medal “Kitchen Tested” 


Kix - Bisquick - 


more good living than any other place on earth. 

These human rights we intend to keep. 

We of General Mills recognize our respon- 
sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 
feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 
ability and our experience. 


Flour 


Softasilk Cake Flour - Betty Crocker Soup - 
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- Bakers Flours - Wheaties - Cheerioats - 


Commercial Farm Feeds 
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Suggestions Effective 
When Made in the Store 
1 AO rr cua Oc 
“What people read in newspapers and 
magazines, and what they hear from dif- 
erent Albert 
bakery owner, Cypress Hills, N. Y., in- 
fluences their purchases, of course; yet 


people,” says Weigand, 


nothing is so effective as a suggestion 
For that 
reason we here overlook no opportunity 


made directly in the store. 


of keeping customers reminded regarding 
the various good merits of our bakery 
products.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Weigand makes 
divers specific food suggestions, one for 
instance, coming under the head of “Food 
for Growing Boys and Girls.” 

“Just keep people constantly aware 
that bread and well-baked rolls always 
belong on the menu of growing boys and 
girls,’ Mr. Weigand advises. “My prac- 
tice is to give specific suggestions, so 
more bread, and more rolls, and also 
good, wholesome, nourishing cakes, will 
go into the boys’ and girls’ school bags, 
lunch boxes, picnic packs; and so that 
also spare rolls, buns and sandwiches 
will always somehow get taken along, 
for a snack, as when youngsters go on 
a hike. 

“IT have read up on the different food 
values of baked products,” Mr. Weigand 
explained, “so that I could discuss this 
important subject interestingly and con- 
vincingly. When you win the confidence 
of customers, they learn to come to you 
for food suggestions, and all of this helps 
to increase sales volume. 

“The important point is to keep chang- 
ing the food- suggestion lists. When the 
same old list is continued, it palls on 
customers, and soon loses its effective- 
ness. On the other hand, when it is 
varied, periodically, customers then look 
to find out what is new. All this keeps 
interest stirred up, and new trade coming 
more frequently to our store. 

“We believe in liberal display of food 
suggestions, throughout the store. We 
have placards in back of the counters, 
also on the display cases, right in front 
of the customer. We make these sugges- 
tions on the door-windows also, so peo- 
ple coming in come right face to face 
regarding the real merits of our baked 
products. 

“Concordantly, we are not remiss when 
it comes to making vocal suggestions, 
for we believe the salesgirls can help 
considerably, whenever making these ex- 
tra suggestions, many of which bring 
about an additional sale that ordinarily 
would never develop. We, of course, 
keep pounding away on the fact that 
what is good for growing boys and girls 
is equally good for grown-ups.” 

Frequently someone in the baker’s em- 
ploy possesses special aptitude to con- 
struct clever, compelling sales sugges- 
tions. Or maybe someone in the neigh- 
borhood can be hired part time for this 
work. The baker’s customers will be re- 
sponsive to such suggestions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUS NEWHOUSE TO HEAD 
LOS ANGELES ENGINEERS 


Gus Newhouse is the newly elected 
president of the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Ed Visnaw was 
elected first vice president; Ward Mun- 
son, second vice president, and Mrs. M. 
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Bartlett, secretary-treasurer. The chap- 
ter will hold its next meeting in the 
fall with the first Wednesday in Septem- 
ber as the date. 


scheduled for August. 


A picnic, however, is 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCRAP BURLAP UNDER CEILING 





Scrap burlap, scrap bagging and cotton 
mill waste—materials used variously for 
bagging, lining and padding—are again 
placed under the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation in order 
to preserve ordinary channels of distri- 
bution, Administrator Leon Henderson 
announced June 15. 


STATE GOVERNORS 
AGREE ON UNIFORM 
TRUCK REGULATIONS 


D. C.—Truckers Jong 
harassed by disputes over 


WASHINGTON, 
reciprocal 
licensing, varying weight and other re- 
strictions between different states, find 
their troubles suddenly ended with gov- 
ernors of all states agreeing to uniform 
regulations. Jesse Jones, secretary of 
commerce, made the announcement. 
State trade barriers will be removed 
by executive orders authorized by added 
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war powers extended to governors of all 
states. Agreement. was reached only 
10 days after Mr. Jones and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments asked for ac- 
tion. 

While rules apply only to movement of 
war goods it is observed that practically 
every article moved in a truck comes 
under that classification. | Moreover, 
breaching of state barriers lasts only for 
the duration. Significance of the move is 
the fact that a trucker with a license 
in his state of domicile may now use it 
in every other state. 








FAT- WASTER/ 
WHO-ME ? 





“YES! You're one of 8 out of 10 who 
waste fat without knowing it. 
Here's how to avoid waste!” 


No one would waste fat intentionally. But recent investiga- 
tions show that many waste fat, thinking nothing can be done 
about it. To find out where you stand, make this check: 





A. Pounds of used fat thrown away each week 





B. Cost of fat, per pound. . 





C. Salvage value, per pound 





D. Difference between cost and salvage value 

















With proper cleaning and care, and heavy-duty MFB in the 
kettle, that loss can be greatly cut down or eliminated entirely! 


It’s unprofitable— unpatriotic—to be a fat-waster. Ask 
your Shortening Headquarters man or write us direct and 
let us show you how to save with heavy-duty MFB. 


LOSS (Dx A)........ . 
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-abily MFB 
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Frank Hall Resigns 
Stein, Hall Position; 
Other Changes Made 


Frank Griswold Hall, president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, and 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the retirement of Louis E. Le- 
verone as general manager of the Chi- 
cago company. 

Mr. Leverone, who has been associated 
with the company for 30 years, will con- 
tinue as a vice-president, and at his re- 
quest retires from the position of gen- 
eral manager in order to devote most of 
his time to other duties. 

D. M. 
production director for all Stein-Hall 
affiliated companies some time ago, has 


Hawley, who was appointed 


been elected general manager and vice 
president of the Chicago company, with 
Walter H. Hart as assistant general 
manager. Mr. Hart is also secretary of 
the Chicago company. 

Edward Butts, Jr, sales manager for 
the New York company, is now general 
sales manager for both the Chicago and 
New York companies. 

J. P. Strasser, head of the paper de- 
partment, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager at Chicago. 

Dr. Alexander Frieden continues as 
technical director for both companies at 
the New York office, and Jordan V. 
Bauer of the Chicago company has been 
appointed assistant technical director. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WPB CONTROLS DISTRIBUTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has assumed control over the 
distribution of many types of general 
industrial equipment so that they will 
be directed into war channels. 

The order, L-123, affects such machin- 
ery as passenger and freight elevators, 
electric motors of more than one horse- 
power, industrial fans, industrial com- 
pressors and pumps and a number of 
other classes of machinery used generally 
in various industrial operations. Some 
types of machinery within these classes 
are covered by other WPB orders and 
are therefore not restricted under L-123. 

The order provides that no one may 
accept any order for or deliver any 
equipment listed in the 14 classes set 
forth except upon a preference rating 
of A-9 or higher or upon specific authori- 
zation of the director of industry opera- 
tions. 





Manufacturers may ship machinery to 
distributors only to fill approved orders 
actually received by distributors or to 
replace machinery delivered by a dis- 
tributor on an approved order. 

Manufacturers and distributors who 
have orders on their books which do 
not fall within the approved classifica- 
tion may appeal to WPB for permission 
to dispose of those orders by listing 
them, giving the name of the prospective 
purchaser or lessee, a complete descrip- 
tion of the machinery and its value, the 
use for which it is intended and other 
pertinent data. 

Restrictions contained in the order do 
not apply to deliveries of repair parts 
worth less than $1,000 for use in main- 
taining a single piece of existing equip- 
ment, or repair parts worth more than 
$1,000 in cases where an actual break- 
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down or suspension of operations has 
occurred as a result of damage to 


machinery. 
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WHOLESALE PIE BAKERS 
PLAN OCTOBER CONVENTION 


The National Association of Wholesale 





Pie Bakers will hold a convention in 
Chicago the week of Oct. 18 at the Sher- 
man Hotel. W. L. 


the organization, expects to announce 


Hand, secretary of 


some of the program features soon. 
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This Baker Goes for Business and ‘bets It 


wed you see why I made a good 

move when I changed to these 
larger quarters,” was the concluding 
remark of Julius Neilson, bakery own- 
er, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 


dough work is equally adept and able 


artist in 


as a sales manager. He has what it 


cial; tell me, exactly, what you have 
in mind, and what you want—and I 
don’t care what it is in the way of baked 
products—if it’s a cake, and it’s got to 
be baked, you’re tempting me! If some- 
thing exclusive, something especially nice, 
that people will speak about, is wanted, 


VREAMAY ° 


takes to sell, as well as bake, cakes. customers will not come here in vain. 


“I’m a hound on these large special They know they can get it. But I’m 
anniversary cakes,” Mr. Neilson began 
“Is that my 


Just talk something spe- 


never going to rest on my laurels, so 


by way of preliminaries. far as that end is concerned; and I’m 


pride and joy? not going to depend merely on my bak- 


NDER identical conditions, Vreamay 

and three other leading shortenings were 
molded into cylinders and subjected to heat 
duplicating extreme summer temperatures. 
Look at the astonishing results! 

Vreamay ALONE retained its smooth, 
creamy body .. . its workable consistency. 
The others broke down into melting mass 
surrounded with fluid oil. 


WYDROGENA The exclusive treatment Swift gives 


SWIFT OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE SHORTENING SERVICE 


In addition to Vream and Vreamay, Swift 
also offers other specialized shortenings for 
every baking use. Guaranteed uniform results, 


economical performance, and 24 hour deliv- 
ery. Don’t be satisfied with ordinary short- 
ening service. Standardize on Swift's! 


CHALLENGE ROLL-IN 
FROZEN EGGS 


SWIFT’S BAKER'S PASTRY . 


MELLOCRUST ° PYAC ° 
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There will 
always be some people who ordinarily 


ery work to speak for me. 


would never know a thing about me be- 
ing in business. 

“That’s why, years ago, I made it 
my business to keep in close touch with 
every possible source productive of bak- 
ery sales. I 
from time to time, to societies, clubs, 


send circular reminders 


schools, churches, hospitals, women’s or- 
ganizations, business organizations, solic- 
iting special bakery work, even on large 
scale. There always will be special 
events. That means special eats. It 
means special cakes. And that means 


| 


Vreamay and Vream during hydrogenation 
gives them the widest plastic range of any lead- 


ing shortening! 


Stop and think what this remarkable plas- 
ticity means to you. No more trouble with 
runny icings . . . with oil separation . . . heat- 
wilted cakes. Made with Vream or Vreamay, 
your most delicate, fluffy icings withstand 
ruinous summer heat. Your cakes keep their 


fresh, appetizing appearance. 


And more—the uniform workability of 
Vream and Vreamay make them ideal mixers. 
They never cause lumps or strings. 

For high-volume cakes, for smoother icings 
try Vreamay. Forall general bakeshop jobs 
you'll get profitable results with Vream. 


SWIFT & COMPANY::: CHICAGO 
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a special job for some baker. I try hard 
to win that business, and perhaps it is 
because I keep banging away for that 
possible trade that I manage to get my 
share of it. 

“Always, and steadily, there will be 
weddings and anniversaries of one kind 
or another. Receptions, social get-to- 
gethers and parties of different kinds. 
Luncheons, birthday and holiday assem- 
blages; and, of course, always a demand 
for increasing holiday baked work. Now, 
you see the vast amount of possible bak- 


ery trade. All outside, so to speak; but 





you can get it in, when you make it your 
business to go for it in time. 

“I watch the newspapers, and I’m 
receptive to every announcement. I 
even present the children with appro- 
priate prizes, either in the form of cash 
or cake—nothing considerable, yet satis- 
factory—for leads, announcements, no 
Maybe you think 
the kids can’t help you here. I know 
different. 


matter in what shape. 


“In my former bakery shop, cramped 
and entirely too small, I soon outgrew the 


surroundings. Because I made such a 


continued concentrated bid on special 


SHORTENING 
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cake work, I naturally drew in some siz- 
able cake orders. I can tell you, it was 
a task sometimes to get out an unusually 
large order. No small job putting 
through a call for a great number of 
cakes and putting them through right. 

“I soon had to put on more bakers, 
subsequently moving to this place, where 
we've now got more latitude and space 
for the everincreasing demand for our 
special baked cakes. Every entertain- 
ment, meeting, event, party, holiday and 
things of that sort suggests special baked 
products. Frequently you can induce 
purchases just by reason of your timely 
suggestions.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Here Are Some Tips 
on Waterproofing 


Water entering a building is a de- 
structive element to the supplies and 
equipment therein, as well as to the actual 
building itself. These waterproofing tips 
should be studied carefully by every 
baker so that maintenance and replace- 
ment dollars on buildings and equip- 
ment can be conserved. 

Integral waterproofing compounds are 
mixed with the concrete in new con- 
struction or repair as liquids, pastes or 
powders. To some extent they lubricate 
the aggregate, producing a more work- 
able mixture, reduce the capillarity of 
the hardened concrete and, in some 
cases, more thoroughly hydrate the ce- 
ment. Accredited compounds are of dis- 
tinct value in producing watertight con- 
crete and, if used according to the mak- 
ers’ directions, do not decrease strength. 
The first requisite is a well graded ag- 
gregate. waterproofing — will 
never cure poor materials or careless 
workmanship. 


Integral 


Surface coat waterproofings are gen- 
erally classified as follows: (a) Plaster 
coat of cement mortar with or without 
the waterproofing compound. (b) Pene- 
tration surface treatments with inert 
liquids or liquids reacting chemically with 
the surface treated. (c) Plastic bitumi- 
nous coatings. (d) Nonbituminous coat- 
ings forming a protective film on the 
surface. 

And there’s more to it than just “slap- 
ping on.” Best results can never be 
obtained unless each and every one of 
these points are followed in application: 

(a) Thoroughly roughen and wet the 
surface. 

(b) Work in a coat of neat cement 
with a brush or wooden float. 

(c) Before this is dry, apply a thin 
coat of waterproof lightly 
scratch brushed. 

(d) As soon as the first coat is dry, 
apply a second and trowel to a smooth, 
hard finish. 

Bituminous or nonbituminous surface 
washes should be applied with a brush 
or mop. Two or three coats should al- 
ways be applied. Such a method is ad- 
visable for the exterior of basements 
where subdrainage precludes develop- 
ment of any hydrostatic head. It is in- 
advisable where high water pressure is 
present. 

The membranous method uses a tar 
pitch or asphalt binder between layers 
of impregnated feit, jute, cotton drill or 
burlap. Before they are placed, con- 
crete surfaces should be pointed, fins 
removed and subdrainage provided to 
insure dry surfaces for treatment. 


mortar, 
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STEAMING UP BREAD SALES 


Ask the Man Who 
Does the Work! 


He Calls for Covo 
Shortenings 

















Both Covo and Covo 
Super-Mix are double- 
refined—made from the 
Cream Of VegetableOil 
and come in 400-Ib. steel 
bbls., 100-Ib. drums and 
50-Ib. tins. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
General Offices 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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HE Hammon Bakery, Jefferson City, 
Mo., has devised an interesting and 


very profitable means of advertising its 
Big Chief and Cottage bread and other 
bakery products. 

The accompanying photo shows _ its 
railroad train built on automobile chassis 
which covers the surrounding territory 
at intervals attracting the children and, 
through them, the grown-ups as well. 

The engine and car are each about 20 
feet long and are excellent reproductions 
of the genuine railroad equipment. ‘The 
engine is built on a truck chassis with 
Model T Ford engine. It has dual con- 
trols because of the length and lack of 
visibility on the part of one driver. 
There are two clutches, two brakes, two 
steering wheels, but one shifting lever. 
During operation, two men are at the 
controls, The engine is equipped with a 
bell, sand box, whistle, and other acces- 
sories. By chemical means, smoke comes 
from the smoke stack when the train is 
in operation. The whistle operates by 
air. On each side as well as on the front 
of the engine boiler an Indian chief's 
head and the wording: “Big Chief White 


Bread” are painted in bright colors. As 
a touch of patriotism during these war 
times, red, white and blue shields are 
painted on the sides of the cab. 

A “conductor” is in charge of the car, 
takes the tickets, and makes announce- 
ments to children and the public in gen- 
eral through a speaking system which 
has its outlet in two round holes at the 
rear of the engine tank. 

The train is used during the summer 
months to cover several counties which 
are served by the bakery. It was pur- 
chased from a concern in Oklahoma and 
has been in service the last two sum- 
mers with excellent results. It cost 
about $8,000. 

To obtain a ride which lasts 20 min- 
utes, children need to obtain a_ ticket 
from a loaf of either brand of bread. 
These tickets are wrapped in each loaf 
which is sent to a community to be 
visited. 

Not only is the train used at any time 
on a schedule of its own, but it appears 
in parades and at fairs and community 
gatherings with excellent advertising 
results. 
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A Pelenen Seen Service Engineer will be glad to make 
a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 
help keep your ovens baking at top efficiency. Write | to 
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SKILLED HELP SHORTAGE 
CREATING PROBLEMS FOR 
CHICAGO RETAIL BAKERS 


Cuicaco, ‘ILu.—A_ shortage of skilled 
bakers is causing considerable havoc in 
the retail baking industry of Chicago. 
To some extent the same situation pre- 
vails in hiring store salesgirls. 

The result has been a rise in labor costs 
of many bakers, and in many cases it 
is impossible to get men at any reason- 
able price. The situation has been a con- 
tributing factor in the closing of a siz- 
able number of retail bakeries in the 
Chicago area recently. 

Since the middle of May, 10 Chicago 
retailers have closed their shops and 
ceased business, most of them within the 
past 10 days. 

So acute has the situation become for 
some bakery owners that they have re- 
sorted to competitive bidding for bak- 
ers’ services. A desperate owner will 
wait outside another bakery until the 
employees come off duty, then offer them 
larger wages to work for him. 

The bakery workers’ union, with which 
most Chicago bakers have contracts, is 
unable to supply manpower, and the 
allied trades firms that are usually help- 
ful in such emergencies likewise can’t 
find men for their customers. 
cases, nonunion: bakers are able to com- 


In many 


mand better wages than union men, since 
they are not bound by any union agree- 
ment with the bakery owners. 

A particularly difficult situation arises 
out of the union contract provision for 
a two-week vacation for bakery em- 
ployees. The bakery owner is faced with 
the prospect of being unable to get any- 
one to substitute for his employees dur- 
It has been 
suggested that all retailers in a given 


ing the vacation period. 


area agree to close their shops for two 
weeks each, and that the owner and 
everyone else in the place take a vacation 
at the same time. The closing periods 
would be staggered, so that a_ baker 
could send his customers to a near-by 
retail bakery for the vacation period. 
When he reopened, he in turn would take 
care of his neighbor’s customers while 
the latter was closed. 

Drafting of bakers for the armed 
forces and the demand for manpower in 
rapidly expanding defense industries in 
the Chicago area are the two chief causes 
of the shortage. The latter cause applies 
particularly to store salesgirls, who can 
obtain jobs in factories at wages that 
are higher than the baker can afford to 
pay, particularly now that he must watch 
his costs so carefully because of price 
ceilings. Salaries and wages usually 
account for about 20%, sometimes more, 
of the retail baker’s total income. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


CELLOPHANE USE FURTHER 
RESTRICTED IN NEW ORDER 


Use of cellophane was further re- 
stricted June 8 by an amendment to 
Limitation Order L-20, issued by the 
Director of Industry Operations. 








The order as amended covers cello- 
phane or other transparent 
sheets of .003 inches or less. The orig- 
inal order covered sheets of .005 inches 
or less. A new plastics conservation 
order is being drawn which will cover use 
of sheets over .003 inches in thickness. 
Further restrictions imposed by this 
amendment prohibit use of cellophane in 
window cartons, for carton overwraps, 


cellulose 
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for packaging animal food, rubber nip- 
ples, and candy. 

The amendment rewrites the entire or- 
der, consolidates previous amendments, 
clarifies certain ambiguous provisions of 
the original order, and adds new restric- 
tions to the use of cellophane. 

While this amendment does rewrite the 
entire order, the following points are 
new: 

1. Products covered by the order are 
those of .003 thickness or less; 

2. “Cellulose caps or bands of any 
gauge” are added to the definition of 
products covered by the order; 


3. The prohibition against using cello- 
phane is changed to read “no person shall 
use cellophane . . for the packaging, 
sealing, or manufacture, of the materials 
included in the following categories . . .” 
The word “sealing” is added to the pre- 
vious wording; 

4. Rubber nipples may not be pack- 
aged in cellophane; 

5. Added to the list of prohibitions is 
“Candy products and chewing gum, ex- 
cept where used as a protection for the 
product itself” ; 

6. Added to the list of prohibitions is 
“All animal foods . 


” 


; “All window 
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cartons, and carton overwraps where used 
as a protection for the carton rather 
than the product itself.” 

Also added in the amended order is 
provision for reporting by middlemen to 
producers, by the tenth of each month, 
the amount of cellophane sold by them to 
various industries during the preceding 
month. Also to be reported are govern- 
ment orders, and those bearing a rating 
of A-10 or better, by industries. 

The amended order exempts military 
orders where they specify directly the 
use of cellophane or other transparent 


material by name. 
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Keep *Em Rolling 
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A MAINTENANCE PROGRAM FOR TRUCKS 





NDER present conditions, motor 
| | truck owners are interested pri- 

marily in obtaining maximum 
life, utility, and economy from trucks 
now in service. This resolves itself into 
adapting, converting, maintaining, and 
conserving equipment to “Keep ’Em 
Rolling.” 

Many fleet owners are already finding 
it necessary to transfer trucks from one 
operation to another, in some instances 
Obviously in such 
circumstances many trucks will be placed 


over great distances. 


on jobs for which they were not origin- 
ally purchased. Such readjustments can 
be expected to result in substantially in- 
creased operating costs unless they are 
controlled by careful study and constant 
vigilance. Controlling costs and effi- 
ciency is a man-sized job in normal times. 
Now it is infinitely more difficult. 

In this emergency truck equipment 


will be overloaded and_ underloaded, 


overpowered and underpowered; axle 
gear ratios will be too fast or too slow; 
transmissions will have too many speeds 
or insufficient speeds; and all in all the 
owner will find himself keeping his books 
with red ink instead of black unless—he 
or some qualified person in his organiza- 
tion makes a thorough investigation of 
the requirements and assigns the best 
suited available equipment to work. 
Knowledge of the laws involved, the 
type and quantity of material to be 
transported, the distance to be traveled, 
condition of the roads, loading and un- 
loading facilities, number of starts and 
stops, and number of working hours per 
day, week, or month can be made the 
basis of a time study which will aid in 
determining the truck best suited to the 
work. In some instances it may be 
necessary to change axle ratios. It may 
be necessary to combine routes to utilize 
the body space fully. It may be ad- 


By H. L. Carr 


vantageous to change tire sizes, rework 
bodies, install different types of clutch 
and brake linings, change engine car- 
buretion, and otherwise alter the equip- 
ment to make its use practical. 

Such changes apply not only to trucks 
being transferred from one job to an- 
other or from one territory to another, 
but also to those trucks that are not giv- 
ing the satisfaction they should, even 
though they may have been purchased 
expressly for the work in which they 
are now engaged. 

Equipment failures are not always 
attributable to abuse, lack of mainten- 
ance, or faulty workmanship. In some 
cases the right size standard chassis has 
been selected but special units or parts 
specifically designed to meet the require- 
ments of the operation, which could have 
been built into that truck at the factory, 
have been overlooked. As a_ result, 
clutch facings soon go out, brake drums 




















Then it’s only a few steps 
more to the elevator. 


And it’s only a minute by 
auto to the wheatfields all 


‘ around. 


Little wonder we keep such 
close tab on what goes in and 
what comes out of our mill. 


We know you'll like what 
comes out. 


you. 


Dobry’s Best 
and 
of the West 


Best 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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From our office in the fore- 
ground of this picture it’s only 
a few steps to the mill. 
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become scored due to premature lining 
wear, and fuel consumption becomes ex- 
cessive. Such failures can be charged to 
faulty selection of equipment. 

In the main, it can be said that fail- 
ures and faulty performance of motor- 
trucks are due primarily to faulty selec- 
tion, use, and servicing of equipment. 

Most equipment failures due to faulty 
selection can be corrected quite easily. 
For example, standard production trucks 
are assembled at the factory equipped 
with chassis springs designed to carry 
certain specified loads. It sometimes 
happens that trucks are not loaded to 
their full carrying capacities and, with 
stiff springs, hard riding results. Riding 
qualities can be greatly improved under 
such circumstances if shock absorbers are 
installed or low-rate springs are substi- 
tuted. At the same time truck life is 
prolonged due to elimination of vibra- 
tion and shock. 

Carburetors are calibrated at the fac- 
tory to give maximum truck performance 
and power output. On many operations, 
especially where loads are light and driv- 
ing conditions will permit, it is advan- 
tageous to install an adjustable main jet 
in the carburetor. When properly ad- 
justed this main jet limits fuel consump- 
tion to that actually necessary to meet 
the individual operating requirements. 
The output of the accelerator pump can 
also be limited to supply only a suffi- 
cient amount of fuel for normal accelera- 
tion. Rapid acceleration is not consist- 
ent with conservative and economical 
driving. Periodic inspections should be 
made to maintain correct level of the 
carburetor float, as the float is a con- 
troling factor in the amount of fuel 
passing through the fixed jets. Fuel 
pump pressures also must be kept in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s spe- 
cifications to assure proper functioning 
of the carburetor. 

An engine’s performance is dependent 
also upon the efficiency of its spark 
plugs. If the engine is to operate on 
the minimum amount of fuel and run 
smoothly the plugs must be of the cor- 
rect heat range with electrodes properly 
gapped. The plugs should be regularly 
checked for cleanliness and adjustment 
to prevent oxidation accumulation. Due 
to recent changes in the octane ratings 
of gasoline it will be necessary to replace 
many of the spark plugs now in use with 
those having proper heat range. If rat- 
ings continue to be lowered, additional 
replacements will be necessary. 

In operations requiring high engine 
speeds it has been found that, even in 
cold weather, low viscosity oi] does not 
always prove satisfactory, because its con- 
sistency readily permits it to be churned 
into a spray by the crankshaft with re- 
sultant lack of oil to other vital parts. 
However, with the idling and slow speeds 
of the engine in stop-start service, there 
is slight possibility of insufficient lubri- 
cation when light oil is used, and there is 
a decided advantage in that there is less 
loss of horsepower due to friction of 
moving parts. 

For bakery, dairy, and other multi- 
stop operations, special brake linings 
have been designed and are available for 
installation. Trucks in such service sel- 
dom attain speeds sufficiently great to 
require the use of high-friction linings 
for rapid deceleration when brakes are 
applied. Longer life is obtained from 
linings having a lower coefficient of fric- 
tion, and these have been found to be en- 
tirely satisfactory for light-load and 
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PIONEERS IN FINE CHEMICALS 


Tibia on the labels of more than 1,500 products used by customers 
in many fields, the name Merck has long been recognized as a dependable 
source of fine chemicals. 

In the vitamin field also, the name Merck has been identified with leader- 
ship in the synthesis, development, and production of these vitally impor- 
tant substances ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) 
was synthesized in 1934. 

The synthesis of Vitamin B,i—a vitally important achievement—was 
accomplished in the Merck Research Laboratories, thereby making the 
pure crystalline vitamin abundantly available for commercial use. Merck 
& Co. Inc. also manufactures Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) and Iron, as well 
as other important vitamins and minerals. 
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Backed by thorough experi- i 


ence, extensive resources, 


modern and rapidly-expand- 


ing production facilities, we 
are prepared to serve in fur- 
thering the enrichment 


program. 





MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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moderate-speed operations. However, 
the life of brake linings is also depend- 
brake 


Brake adjusting should always be done 


ent upon proper adjustment. 
with extreme care by a mechanic fully 
qualified to do the job. Proper adjust- 
ment insures quick and complete brake 
release, thereby eliminating any drag 
that would cause rapid lining wear and 
greater fuel consumption. 

All stop-and-start truck operations re- 
sult in greater-than-average wear to 
clutch linings because of more numer- 
Clutch life can 
be considerably lengthened by installa- 


ous clutch applications. 


THEIR 
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tion of heavy-duty linings now available 
to the user. 

Careful selection of tire size is essen- 
tial in obtaining maximum fuel economy. 
Tire size should be in accordance with 
imposed loads. The wider treads of 
oversize tires result in increased friction 
between tires and road which is, in real- 
ity, a drag that must be overcome by 
additional power from the engine. 

Tires should be carefully checked to 
keep them at their fully inflated pres- 
sures, not only to prevent tire deteriora- 
tion but also to prevent more tire sur- 
face than necessary from contacting the 


CO 
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matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


This requires a 


They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 


tive values. 


The flavor is richer, the crust is 


browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 


your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 
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ubbard 


EASTERN BRANCH: 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 


road. The latter has the same effect as 
oversize tires, since a drag results from 
the added friction. Instead of depending 
entirely upon a tire pressure gauge to 
determine proper tire inflation, it is good 
practice to use a gauge to determine if 
tire bulge (deflection plus growth) is in 
keeping with the tire manufacturers’ 
standards. Such information is listed in 
various tire manuals and can be obtained 
for the different size tires from any rep- 
utable tire dealer. 

If tire treads ate to wear uniformly, 
particular attention should be given to 


wheel alignment. Drivers of delivery 
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Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINA. 
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trucks too frequently, although not in- 
tentionally, strike the curb with the front 
wheels. Such practice causes wheel mis- 
alignment, resulting in scuffing and ex- 
cessive wear of tires. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Present-day conditions, with rationing 
of trucks, tires, and other allied equip- 
ment a reality, emphasize the necessity 
of properly maintaining equipment now 
in service. 

Every fleet operator is aware of the 
necessity of adopting a strict program of 
“Preventive Maintenance.” We do not 
advocate that when adopting such a pro- 
gram the operator immediately “rush 
out” and purchase a large quantity of 
specially designed tool equipment with 
which to equip a service station com- 
pletely. At the present time many spe- 
cial tools can be purchased only with a 
Priority Certificate, because they are 
composed of materials vital to the war 
effort. Moreover, the dealers or manu- 
facturer’s branches from which the 
trucks were purchased usually have serv- 
ice stations fully equipped with all of 
the necessary special tools to enable them 
to do the work—especially major over- 
haul work—more expertly, faster, and at 
less cost than the operator. However, 
it is suggested that every fleet operator 
establish enough of a shop and employ 
sufficient shop personnel to perform 
properly the minor inspections and ad- 
justments that are necessary from day to 
day. 

“Preventive Maintenance” begins with 
the truck driver. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that owners employ only experienced 
and competent drivers who will accept 
and carry out instructions. Every driver 
should be impressed with the fact that 
today his responsibilities are greater than 
ever before. Added emphasis should be 
placed on: 

1. Safe and Courteous Driving. Tak- 
ing of unnecessary chances should be 
avoided, as accidents and delays are 
costly. In addition to loss of life or 
personal injury that might be involved, 
accidents often result in the burning or 
destruction of tires and other vital ma- 
terials that are hard to replace although 
fully covered by insurance. 

2. Careful starting and stopping. Both 
rapid acceleration and _ deceleration 
should be avoided because such practice 
results in excessive fuel consumption, 
rapid wear of clutch lining, slippage of 
tires and greater wear on brake linings 
and drums. 

3. Careful Driving. Careful driving 
will prevent premature wear of all com- 
ponent parts of the truck, most of which 
consist of materials vital to the war ef- 
fort. 

4. Nervous’ Driving. All drivers 
should cure themselves of “nervous” 
driving habits. One of the worst, most 
annoying, and costly of these habits is 
the practice, often an unconscious one, 
of “patting,” “playing,” or “pumping” 
the accelerator pedal while the vehicle 
is standing still at a traffic light or while 
parked with the engine running. 

Recently International truck engineers 
made tests of how much fuel is con- 
sumed by impatiently “patting” the ac- 
celerator pedal while the vehicle is stand- 
ing still. These tests were made on a 
typical 114 ton truck (283-cubic-inch- 
displacement engine) of a type common- 
ly employed in city delivery and hauling 
service. 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


* 5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours 
* Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


COVE Wi NG THE * Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
7 Insured Cake flour x Buckwheat Pancake 
COM PLETE Pancake Cream Breakfast Farina 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
a lines, 4 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
J , 6 grades Spring Bakers 
. ./ grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


1 grade Doughnut flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 


a grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 24 Federal Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 





25466 
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WHEAT FOODS VITAL, 
MACARONI MEN HEAR 


WPB Official Calls Surplus a Blessing— 
National Association Re-elects All 
Officers at Chicago Meeting 

Cuicaco, ILu.—Foods made from wheat 
are as essential as tanks in carrying on 
the war, and the surplus of wheat is a 
blessing. So said James M. McConnell, 
production and industry analyst of the 
War Production Board, to the members 
of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association at their thirty-ninth annual 
convention, held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here June 22-23. 

Warning of more restrictions to come 
for the food industry, Mr. McConnell 
advised everyone to prepare for possible 
shortages in packaging materials, and 
even in wheat. Planning for a long 
war demands conservation, he pointed 
out. Since the A-10 rating is becoming 
less and less effective and new, higher 
ratings are constantly required for equip- 
ment replacements, he suggested that 
the manufacturers become acquainted 
with local WPB offices, so that when 
parts are needed the manufacturers will 
know how to get them. 

In reviewing the labor situation, the 
speaker remarked that present conditions 
were different from those of 15 months 
ago and that industry was seeking help. 
He explained that it took four men at 
home for each one in the armed forces, 
and that, since by the end of this year 
4,000,000 men were expected to be in 
the services, 16,000,000 men at work 
would be required in this country. He 
also pointed out that, whereas a little 
over a year ago quantities of consumer 
goods were available, stocks of these 
were drying up. 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected. They are C. W. Wolfe, Megs 
Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa., presi- 
dent; A. Irving Grass, I. J. Grass Noodle 
Co., Chicago, vice president; J. J. Cueno, 
La Premiata Macaroni Corp., Connells- 
ville, Pa., advisor; M. J. Donna, Braid- 
wood, Ill., secretary-treasurer, and B. R. 
Jacobs, Washington, D. C., director of 
research. 

The following directors were re-elected: 
the officers and Thomas A. Cuneo, Mid- 
West Macaroni Co., Memphis, Tenn; E. 
De Rocco, Jr., San Diego (Cal.) Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co; J. H. Diamond, Gooch 
Food Products Co., Lincoln, Neb; Samuel 
Gioia, Gioia Macaroni Co., Rochester, 
N. Y; G. La Marca, Prince Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass; Peter La Rosa, 
V. La Rosa & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Henry Bueller, C. F. Mueller Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J; Albert Ravarino, Mound 
City Macaroni Co., St. Louis, Mo; Frank 
Traficanti, Traficanti Bros., Chicago; L. 
S. Vagnino, Faust Macaroni Co., St. 
Louis; Peter J. Viviano, Kentucky Maca- 
roni Co., Louisville; Albert S. Weiss, 
Weiss Noodle Co., Cleveland, Ohio. G. 
P. Merlnio, Mission Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was elected a director to 
succeed A. F. Scarpelli, Portland, Oregon. 

Manufacturers of Italian style products 
recommended to the convention that 24 
macaroni products be discontinued. The 
number of these items has been increas- 
ing, and it was felt that the elimination 
of 24 of them would allow turning back 
to the government much metal for dies 
and would also eliminate many sizes of 
cartons. Co-operation of the govern- 
ment, possibly the WPB, will be asked 
in carrying the plan through. Manufac- 
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turers at the session agreeing to the 
plan comprise approximately 75% of 
all macaroni production of the country. 

A resolution asking for relief from 
ceiling regulations was adopted. Ceilings 
include macaroni and noodle products 
but do not include many ingredients used 
in their manufacture, such as semolina. 
The manufacturers were urged to fur- 
nish the Office of Price Administration 
with factual data on which its decisions 
could be based. 

C. J. Travis, Keystone Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., Lebanon, Pa., reporting for the 
future activities committee, recommended 
that the association, as well as each mem- 
ber, do all in its power to aid in win- 
ning the war and to protect its rights in 
line with war duties; that the activities 
of the national association be continued 
as far as possible under ever-changing 
conditions; that no change be made in 
the present association set-up, and that 
the officers always be alert to protect 
the interests of members and to co- 
operate fully with the government; that 
means be taken to increase the associa- 
tion’s income to insure minimum money 
requirements for the normal activities of 
the organization and for any special 
activity that may have to be carried on. 

Further recommendations were that 
classification of the association’s active 
members be reviewed and full authority 
given to suggest higher membership 
classifications; that plans be made for 
holding more frequent regional meetings 
to keep members more familiar with ac- 
tivities of the association; that members 
and the association make more use of 
the office of director of research, B. R. 
Jacobs, of Washington. The convention 
voted to subscribe to the Federal Regis- 
ter and such services as may be helpful 
to Dr. Jacobs in gathering information, 
and that his office issue two bulletins 
monthly to members. 

A sum of $200 per annum was voted 
for expenses of the president. The maca- 
roni institute, conducted by Secretary 
Donna, was commended for its services 
in consumer education and sales promo- 
tion. It was decided this work should be 
continued. 

The decision was reached that members 
be asked to reclassify their ratings. In 
the event that a satisfactory amount of 
money is not raised by this plan, the 
board of directors was authorized to 
raise dues, 

BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GROCERS’ EARNINGS HIGHER 

R. C. Williams & Co., New York, whole- 
sale grocers, reports a net income for the 
fiscal year ending April 30 amounting to 
$306,929. This compares with net of 
$157,825 for the previous fiscal year. 








CANADA TO SEND WHEAT 
TO GREECE 


Toronto, ONT.—It has been an- 
nounced from Ottawa that negotia- 
tions have been completed whereby 
Canada is to supply Greece with 
15,000 tons of wheat a month, or 
about 500,000 bus. If that rate is 
kept up it would total 6,000,000 bus 
in a year. Greece has suffered more 
than any other country in food supply 
as a result of the war and the starv- 
ing population seems now to be as- 
sured of at least regular quantities 
of bread. The shipments will be 
carried in Swedish vessels. 
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Developments on the Priority Front 
By Richard E. Miller 


Assistant Technical Editor of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


should end with the line “to be 

continued,” for this word, which 
has only in the past year risen from vir- 
tual lexicographic obscurity to a place 
high in daily usage by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans, covers a multitude 
of complexities. The difficulty lies in 
that fact that priority rulings of the 
WPB have, generally, a cumulative ef- 
fect. Each time some new regulation 
is promulgated, he who is affected by 
it not only must mull over its contents, 
but must also make them fit into the 
growing jigsaw design of what has 
gone before. 

The most recent regulations for con- 
sideration are Nos. 10 and 11. The first 
steps off on something of a tangent from 
normal priority procedure, for it estab- 
lishes a program of allocation and classi- 
fication symbols to be used to gain a 
broad picture of where materials are 
going. The second, No. 11, makes man- 
datory to certain flour and feed mills 
the use of a “production requirements 
plan” for the purchase of repair materials 
and operating supplies. However, only 
those mills whose past or anticipated 
quarter requirements of metals for these 
purposes is over $5,000 must use the 
plan. Others are requested not to. More 
about this later. Let’s take up the new 
symbol procedure now, because it affects 
all mills. 

After June 80, 1942, all mills (and 
most other industries) must place spe- 
cial symbols on all purchase orders. 
(Incidentally, the symbol must also be 
used on all existing orders or contracts 
which call for delivery after July 31 
of this year.) There are two kinds of 
symbols. 


A NY written discussion of priorities 


The “allocation symbol” is numerical. 
Basic numbers are from 1.00 to 23.00 
the spaces to the right of the decimal 
point being used for any necessary sub- 
division in classification. Within these 
numbers are all major classes of indus- 
tries engaged in the production of goods 
for military, industrial and civilian uses. 

The flour milling industry is placed 
under the general classification 14.00. 
This covers industrial food processing, 
which includes the baking and cereal 
preparations industries. , 

Feed manufacturers come under gen- 
eral classification 13.00. This blankets 
those concerned with specialized agri- 
cultural supplies and agricultural equip- 
ment. 

Now—this symbol, and the one to be 
next described—has no direct connection 
with the priority system. Neither indi- 
cates priority nor the comparative im- 
portance of an order. They are means 
of identification. They point to the end- 
use of the material ordered. They give 
the WPB an overall picture of what is 
required, where it is required and, we 
suppose, whether it is important enough 
to be required in relation to other orders. 
That is all. But the symbols must be 
used. 

And here’s the second one—the “pur- 
chasers’ symbol.” These are assigned to 
broad classes of purchasers, including 
the army, navy, lend-lease and foreign 
purchases. 

DP stands for “domestic purchase”; 
those letters are the “purchasers’ symbol” 


which must be applied to all purchases 
by the milling industry within the conti- 
nental United States. 

Here’s how it works. Every purchase 
order by a flour miller—unless it is in the 
building material line—should carry this 
pair of symbols: DP 14.00. Every pur- 
chase by a feed mill would be DP 13.00, 
with the exception of orders for build- 
ing materials. Construction materials 
carry the symbol DP 21.00. DP 22.00 
covers the acquisition of new building 
supplies only. Otherwise, all orders, 
including those for operating supplies 
and the maintenance or repair of pro- 
duction facilities, should, for flour mills, 
show DP 14.00. 

What does the rule book say about 
purchases by a plant producing both 
flour and feeds? Simply this: if the 
purchase can not be assigned wholly to 
one or the other, use a percentage sys- 
tem. For example: “DP 14.00 70%, and 
DP 13.00 80%.” It all adds information 
to the picture wanted by the government. 

Additional records of purchases are 
not at this time required under the allo- 
cation classification system. But this 
brings us to the “production requirements 
plan,” and the data that must be used 
in making an application for it. 

Remember, only mills using at least 
$5,000 worth of metals each quarter must 
use this plan. Others, for the present, 
are free to employ the two priority 
assistance agents—P-100 and PD-1A, as 
they have in the past. But those who 
must use the plan are required to file the 
form PD-25A. To cover the year’s third 
quarter (July through September) the 
government set a deadline of June 30 
for filing this form. 

Form PD-25A is a lengthy one, and 
demands the keeping of numerous rec- 
ords. Subjects covered include the kind 
and volume of products, their destina- 
tion and end use, and an inventory of 
material on hand as well as a statement 
of anticipated material requirements for 
the coming quarter. 

The product of this form, when ap- 
proved, is a copy of it which serves 
as a certificate that gives a preference 
rating for the type of materials covered. 
No other rating can be applied to these 
materials—repair and operating supplies 
—thereafter. And the holder of the cer- 
tificate cannot buy more of the materials 
covered than authorized on it, no matter 
how easily they might be obtained. On 
the other hand, the certificate rating does 
not cover or have any bearing on a 
rating needed for the purchase of capital 
equipment, or for construction. These 
must be applied for separately on the 
proper forms. 

Thus mills buying more than $5,000 
worth of metals a quarter are under the 
new plan. During the beginning, how- 
ever, they are authorized to continue 
the use of “P” orders until their cer- 
tificate rating is assigned. 

Mills not coming under the plan will 
continue with “P” orders as_ before. 
These are the “automatic” P-100, for 
repairs and replacements, and PD-1A 
for capital equipment. And, as before, 
when the A-10 rating under P-100 isn’t 


high enough to meet the supplier’s re- 


quirements, the mill may apply for a 
better rating under PD-1A. 
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Increased Feeding 
Necessary to Meet 
Food Demands 


@ Dr. L. C. Norris Forecasts 
Need of 1,600,000 tons of Feed 
Above Ordinary Demands in 
Address Before Penn State Mill- 
ers and Feed Men 


Harrissurc, Pa.—About 1,600,000 tons 
additional feed will be required to meet 
the increased output of meat, milk and 
eggs called for by the government, Dr. 
L. C. Norris, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., declared in an address on current 
feeding problems before the sixty-fifth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association held 
here June 23. While food rationing does 
not appear likely, certain events, he said, 
could make it necessary. 

Dr. Norris pointed out that 50,000,000 
Ibs of cod liver oil were imported in 
1939, 16,000,000 in 1941, and that it is 
estimated only 12,000,000 Ibs will be im- 
ported in 1942. The use of vitamin A in 
feeds has been further curtailed by its 
greater human consumption since the 
start of the war. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal, according to 
the speaker, is another source of vitamin 
A, but he said there is a wide variability 
in its content and advised dealers to de- 
mand a guaranteed vitamin A content 
in the products they buy. He also said 
that shark liver oil is helping the present 
situation. 

The amount of dried skim milk avail- 
able for the feed industry, Dr. Norris 
said, has also been decreased by diver- 
sion to human requirements, and only 
about one third of the normal supply is 
now available for feeds. Dried whey, 
however, is successfully being used in its 
place, as are by-products of alcohol 
products. 

The supply of animal by-products, 
according to Dr. Norris, is the most 
serious situation now confronting the 
feed industry. 

As a substitute for this product, Dr. 
Norris said that the production of soy- 
bean and peanut products is being ma- 
terially increased, which he described as 
a favorable factor. In his opinion 10% 
animal protein content of feed is suffi- 
cient, with the balance of the protein con- 
tent of a feed derived from other sources. 

Dr. Norris said that the vitamin D 
situation is not as serious as the others, 
as research has developed deactivated 
animal sterol, which is satisfactorily fill- 
ing feeding requirements. He also said 
irradiated dry yeast is performing a 
similar service in feeds for four-footed 
animals. 

H. M. Soars, president and general 
manager of Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Muncy, Pa., outlined the history of pri- 
orities, and predicted further restriction 
with mills and other industries getting 
into keener competition for available 
materials. He described how applica- 
tions might be made both for new equip- 
ment and maintenance parts. 

The feed industry, Mr. Soars warned, 
is not regarded highly enough in Wash- 
ington, and added that feed manufac- 
turers must speak for themselves. He 
suggested a nation-wide co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign on the part of the 
feed industry as a means of rectifying 
this situation, conducted by the indus- 
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try’s trade associations, pointing out that 
dog food manufacturers and brewers 
are apparently meeting with success in 
undertakings of this kind. 

Officers re-elected are: H. A. Menchey, 
Lancaster, president; S. H. Rodgers, 
Washington, D. C., first vice president; 
S. P. F. Kline, Boonsboro, Md., second 
vice president; E. J. Eshelman, Lan- 
caster, treasurer. 

Directors re-elected were A. R. Selby, 
Germantown, Md; R. M. Hartzel, Chal- 
font, Pa; J. E. Lentz, Laury’s Station, 
Pa; R. C. Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; 
Warren K. Harlacher, Highspire, Pa; 
L. H. Vermilya, Muncy, Pa; Lang Day- 
ton, Towanda, Pa; Miles Wentzel, New- 
port, Pa. The newly elected director is 
H. F. Schell, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS’ GROUP 
VOTES FOR ENRICHMENT 


Be.Levitte, Inu.—A resolution provid- 
ing for the enrichment of all flour as 
soon as possible was passed by members 
of the Southern Millers Association at 
their fifty-seventh annual convention held 
at the St. Clair Country Club here 
June 23. 

If the use of enriched flour does not 
become more universal, regulations might 
be passed requiring the use of other 
types, such as the coarser kinds produced 
during World War I, Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, warned the group. In dis- 
cussing transportation problems, Mr. 
Steen commented on the splendid effort 
made by millers to load cars heavily. 
He also gave latest information on price 
ceilings, especially that on millfeed. 

C. A. Carter, Randolph Milling Co., 
Ava, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding J. L. Muenter, Muen- 
ter Bros., Nashville. Paul B. Schurmann, 
Hanover Star Milling Co., Germantown, 
was named vice president, and J. L. 
Grigg, Sparta, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, in his talk on the national nutrition 
program, told of the progress of the 
flour enrichment movement. 
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REGULATIONS AFFECTING 
BAGS PUBLISHED BY CHASE 


A second supplement to the original 
booklet on wartime government regula- 
tions affecting the sale and distribution 
of textile bags has been issued by the 
Chase Bag Co. 

The original publication of these or- 
ders in booklet form was on April 10, 
1942, and a first supplement was issued 
early in May. This second supplement 
covers federal orders and regulations 
through May 25, and is equipped with 
a cumulative index of all the orders, 
for ready reference. 

The second supplement includes the 
May 2 amendment to Conservation Order 
M-47, Maximum Price Regulation No. 
151 on new bags with a statement of 
consideration, amendments No. 1 and 
No. 4 to the cotton textile price sched- 
ule, and the maximum export price regu- 
lation. 

Copies of this and the preceding book- 
lets can be obtained from the Chase Bag 
Co., 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
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Dwight M. Baldwin, Former Head 
of Millers Federation, Is Dead 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Dwight M. 
Baldwin, a past president of the Millers 
National Federation and for many years 
a prominent figure among interior Min- 
nesota millers, died at his home here on 
June 26. Born at Red Wing in 1867, 
he was in his 75th year. He had been 
an invalid for several years. 

Like a number of other northwestern 
millers and grain men, Mr. Baldwin 
started work as a railroad employee, at 
the age of 16. When he was 19 he be- 
came a telegrapher. Two years later 
he married Miss Edith Sheehan, and 
started milling in Graceville in 1889 under 
his father-in-law, M. Sheehan. The com- 
pany was known as Sheehan & Baldwin. 

In 1892, Mr. Baldwin bought Mr. 
Sheehan’s interest in the company, which, 
in the meantime, had acquired the mills 
at Oakes, N. D., and Moorhead, Minn., 
with a supporting line of country ele- 
vators. The name was changed to the 
Baldwin Flour Mills and the Baldwin 
Elevator Co. In 1901, the two com- 
panies were consolidated as the Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., and headquarters was 
moved to Minneapolis. 

In 1930, the Baldwin Flour Mills Co. 
went into receivership, and Mr. Baldwin 
was appointed receiver. Its affairs were 
wound up a few years later, and the 
company passed out of existence. 

During his years of activity, Mr. 
Baldwin served as president of the old 
Minnesota Millers’ Club and of the Min- 
neapolis Millers’ Club. He was promi- 
nent in the affairs of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, of which he was 
president in 1910-11. 

Following his retirement from milling, 
Mr. Baldwin for several years was in 
charge of the financial affairs of St. 
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Barnabas Hospital, Minneapolis. For 
many years he was a vestryman and 
treasurer of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church. When Wells Memorial House 
in Minneapolis established, Mr. 
Baldwin was elected its first president, 
and he always took a keen interest in 


was 





The Late Dwight M. Baldwin 


the work of this settlement project. 
His active service in these three con- 
nections represented a total of almost 
100 years. 

Mrs. Baldwin died several years ago. 
There are two daughters, Mrs. Robert 
L. Meech and Mrs. Thomas G. Harrison, 
both of Minneapolis. Two sons, Philip 
and Dwight, Jr., died in early youth. 





ONE BREAD 


* * 


“EXPERT” TO ANOTHER 
* * * 


An Advertising Man Retorts to Columnist Pegler 


A Minneapolis advertising man, who 
for sufficient reasons does not here dis- 
close his name, has written a letter to 
Westbrook Pegler, the newspaper colum- 
nist who recently took a terrific wallop 
at baker’s bread. The letter-writer has 
been closely associated with the merchan- 
dising of flour and bread, and thus speaks 
with intimacy on this subject, but his ar- 
gument is that of a consuming rather 
than a technical expert. Says he: 


¥ 


I, too, am an expert on the subject of 
bread—“from the only standpoint . . . the 
standpoint of him who eats the stuff.” 
And I say, as a qualified expert, you’re 
“nuts.” 

You, if I understand you, would stan- 
dardize bread to the Pegler model. If 
made to suit you it “is a wonderful 
thing”; but made to suit me it is “in- 
digestible, unpalatable ersatz.” 

Bread, my dear “expert,” is like re- 
ligion. Basically all religions are sim- 
ilar. So with all breads. But it takes 
a variety of each to satisfy the urges 
and tastes of a multitude of people. 

You like old-fashioned bread, made 
with strong flavorful spring wheat flour, 
plenty of yeast and salt, perhaps some 
potato water; but low in milk, sugar 


That is a lean bread; 
It breaks, crunches and 


and _ shortening. 
but good bread. 
crackles. 
Modern bread contains more milk, 
more shortening, more sugar. It is soft- 
er. It doesn’t break. But to experts of 
my variety it makes the best flavored, 
most nutritious, finest eating toast—on 
an electric toaster—man ever enjoyed. 
You can get the kind of bread you like. 
It’s on sale in every market of any size 
in the United States—except, perhaps, in 
the South. And you can get many other 
kinds of bread. Why not, my dear ex- 
pert, be tolerant? Others enjoy the 
breads they like, while the Peglers crunch 
on the hard, lean, old-fashioned bread. 
My kind of bread is not twisted, not 
subjected to conditioners and _ other 
strange impacts. It is lighter, softer, 
more nutritional than your kind of bread. 
It has less milk, less shortening (and no 
vegetable shortening) than the popular, 
rich, very soft, white twist bread, but 
more milk, more sugar and more shorten- 
ing than your kind of bread. And sim- 
ply by asking for it I’ve been able to buy 
it in grocery or bakeshop, practically 
everywhere. 
Perhaps, after all, I am not an “ex- 
pert” on bread; but only an “expert” 
at finding the kind of bread I like. 
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A Texas Baker Tells How to 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR SUGAR SUPPLY 
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E haven’t cut quality one iota 
but we have cut our sugar even 
beyond the percentage required 


by rationing, for we have experienced 
some increase in volume which means 


EASY and ACCURATE 









DEPENDABLY UNIFORM potency of 
all three nutrients, vitamin Bi, nia- 
cin and iron, is an unchallenged 
advantage of ‘‘B-E-T-S’’—makes 
bread-enrichment with these tab- 
lets the most reliable, most accurate 
method now in use. 

Using ‘‘B-E-T-S"’ is easy and in- 
volves no change of formula or pro- 
cedure. Bakers simply drop them 
into water, where they dissolve in 
a minute or less, and add to sponge 
or dough. No weighing or waste of 
precious enrichment nutrierts. Add- 
ing only one tablet for each 100 
pounds of patent flour enriches bread 
safely above the recommended levels. 

*“B-E-T-S”” assure minimum enrich- 
ment losses in baking; retain their po- 
tency well over a year when stored under 
normal conditions. The ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ 


we are producing more goods in face 
of the sugar restrictions. But sugar 
rationing has not been the headache that 
many bakers believed it would be. It 
simply has caused bakers to use a little 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 
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HOW. BET: ¢ HELP BAKERS: 


7 By adding only one tablet for every 
100 Ibs. of flour bakers can safely label 
their bread “ENRICHED.” 


2. The dependably uniform potency of 
vitamin Bi, niacin and iron in “B-E-T-S” 
makes bread-enrichment with these tab- 
lets reliable, accurate. 


3, ““B-E-T-S” assure minimum en- 
richment losses in baking. 


4, Proved stability! ““B-E-T-S” retain 
their potency well over a year when 
stored under normal conditions. 


5. “B-E-T-S”’ are scored to break easily 
Into quarter-sections for accurate en- 
richment control when used in small 
doughs, parts of doughs or with flour of 
high vitamin B; content. 


6, The “B-E-T-S” method of bread- 
enrichment is flexible—involves no 
change of formula or procedure—but 
allows bakers to vary the amount of 
leavening-agent in their bread as needed 
to produce the best loaf. 


3 Eliminate weighing and waste of 
precious enrichment nutrients. 


8. For accurate enrichment, easy use 
and extreme economy, “‘B-E-T-S”’ are 
unexcelied. Use “‘B-E-T-S’’—the prac- 
tical answer to bakers’ enrichment 
problems. 
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and Maintain Quality, Too 


ingenuity and to make certain savings 
and substitutions that could have been 
made at most any time. Some of these 


savings have put added profits into our 
pocket—some of the substitutions have 
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method also allows bakers to vary 
the amount of leavening-agent in 
their bread as needed to produce 
the best loaf. 









FOR YOUR FLOUR ENRICHMENT USE 
“CRYSTALLINE B, WINTHROP” 


Adequate stocks of ‘‘B-E-T-S’’—also 
of *““CRYSTALLINE Bi WINTHROP”, 
crystalline thiamine hydrochloride, 
U. S. P.—are available at New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Dallas for quick delivery. For latest 
price schedules and your free copy of 
the new booklet, ‘‘Quick Facts about 
Enriched Bread,”’ 
write TODAY. 

















WINTHROP — 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 
Special Marhels Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COPR, W. C, CO. 1942 
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cost us money, but the cost of sugar in 
any form is not the big factor today so 
much as the volume of sugar that we 
can obtain. 

STALE REDUCTION 

We operate an average family owned 
combination bakery. We bake bread and 
cakes and pastries, supply bread and 
packaged cakes and some sweets to the 
grocery stores and retail outlets in our 
town and two small adjoining towns. 
We operate a very good retail store in 
our plant and have improved our retail 
sales materially, for we have always 
been able to make a profit in retail 
saies and to keep our stale losses very 
low in this department. 

Sugar rationing forced us to do what 
we should have done five years ago of 
our own accord—it forced us to reduce 
our stale losses drastically. We have 
had stale losses of 8 to 11% on our 
wholesale business right along; and after 
Pearl Harbor we got this loss down to 
6 and 7%. But sugar rationing con- 
vinced us that the first step in sugar 
conservation was to cut stales yet fur- 
ther and today our stales won’t run 
quite 3%; and we have not lost any 
volume, any outlets or any friends in 
making this reduction. Of course, with 
deliveries restricted, too, it is harder 
than ever to hold down stales and prop- 
erly service a retail store; but we have 
found that we can’t sell every loaf of 
bread and if one of our consumers has 
to buy a competitive loaf occasionally, 
it is not going to wreck our business. 
We believe the only way we can hold 
consumer preference is by comparison 
and we are not afraid to let some of 
our loyal customers eat other bakery 
products. 

We are using our route books relig- 
iously. We have cut out some small 
stops that would never develop into 
profitable ones so that our routemen can 
spend this time keeping up their dis- 
plays and keeping their stocks in good 
condition. And we have quit picking 
up sweet goods entirely. 

It takes some courage to discontinue 
picking up packaged sweet goods when 
some of the big bakers are making the 
territory and continue to pick up cakes 
and cookies. But we know our sugar 
is restricted and so is that for the house- 
wife. Women are not going to do as 
much home baking—we can and will 
sell all the sweets we can bake, so why 
should we take any loss on any of our 
sweets. Grocers are willing to co-operate, 
for they push these sweet goods and 
never have any loss from them. Grocers 
are anxious to get good bakery items now. 


ELIMINATE SUGAR ~ EATERS 


We have gone over our formulas and 
have made some adjustments in many 
of them. The first thing we did. was 
to cut some sugar from our bread dough. 
We had been using around 6% dextrose 
and we cut this percentage to 4—this 
saving alone has been a big one for we 
are using corn sugar in our coffee cakes 
and we are using from 25 to as high as 
35% corn sugar in some of our layer 
cakes without any trouble at all. 

In some of our formulas we have not 
reduced the sugar content, but we have 
either eliminated the variety entirely or 
have curtailed the production, reduced 
sizes, etc. Take angel food cake for 
example . . . the sugar content is about 
40%-. as compared to 30% for white or 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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—_— CAKE ...FOR DESSERT! Sugar rationing curtails 
the use of many desserts... but you can make coffee cake at 
a profit and still conserve your sugar. The sugar content in a 
high sugar content layer cake is 29.7% ...a rich coffee cake 
like the one shown below has a sugar content of only 10%. 
It’s smart ...and profitable for you to feature coffee cakes for 
GENERAL OFFICES dessert. Display them...promote them...and make them with 
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WHITE AND BROWN BREAD 
There have been several letters in the 
lately written by most potent, 
grave and reverend most of 
whom agree in condemning the decisions 
of the Ministry of Food. Some of these 
writers seem to be almost inspired; we 
have often wondered what inspiration 
truly is. A slight acquaintance with the 
elements of biochemistry once led us to 
believe that inspiration consists in taking 


Times 
seniors, 


in cold air and emitting hot air. We 
should not be so impertinent as to sug- 
gest that any of the Times’ correspond- 
ents had this failing and we cannot ex- 
plain how the phrase came into our 
thoughts. 

Most of the letter-writers have given 
reasons for their advocacy of wholemeal 
or brown bread that are, so far as we 
sound and convincing 
There 


would be no answer to their arguments 


know, perfectly 
from a scientific point of view. 


if their arguments dealt with all the 
factors that require consideration by the 
Minister of Food. He quite possibly 
has to consider many things besides the 
superiority of brown bread to white 
Those who write to the Times, 
or perhaps some of them, seem to be 
fully competent to deal with one point 
on which they are safe from contradic- 


bread. 


tion, but in other respects it seems as 
if their opinions are unbiased by any 
exact knowledge. It is widely believed 
that the great majority of the inhabi- 
tans of Great Britain prefer, for per- 
haps insufficient reasons, white bread to 
may, it is said, take a 
horse to water, but you cannot make 
him eat brown bread if he does not like 
it. There is an element of psychology 
about our own food, though we do not 
know whether it applies to other ordi- 
If we are offered 
that we like we eat more of it than a 
food we do not like. It is possible that 
if one sort of bread is five-and-twenty 


brown. You 


nary people. a food 


per cent better than another but so less 
tempting that the average man or woman 
will eat only half as much, then to re- 
strict the supply of the more popular 
bread 
the disease, 


would be a remedy worse than 
It would be a splendid 
thing if we could go back to the time 
when every village had its own wind- 
mill and every shepherd told his tale 
hawthorn in the dale, but it 
would involve great changes in our trans- 


under the 


port arrangements and the distribution 
of our loaves of bread. 
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From the Files of The Northwestern Miller of World War l . 
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“The main trouble with a lot of 
folks,” 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “is 
that they got so used to think- 


a" 


< 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of 


. in Europe that they aint 
“realized yet that there's 
“a big war in the whole 


ne ee 6.646% 


. Editor’s Note: 


Yes, we know Dad was a bit careless with Old Glory, as judged by current military 
etiquette, but he’s never yet let it tetch the ground in spirit or the true etiquette of 


patriotism. 


Nor is his geography so bad as might seem at first glimpse. 


Russia 


had already flopped out of World War I when he was speaking about “the biggest 


country” left in it. 


: a a a ae, ae ae ae ee ae ae a ae a a ae: 





If, as we gather, there is some con- 
flict of interest between human beings 
and cows, or between bread and milk, 
we shall be glad to learn that this has 
not been overlooked by the Ministry of 
Food. Otherwise their attention might 
be directed to some recent articles that 
have appeared in this Journal. This 
question seems also to concern agricul- 
ture and the Ministry that deals with 
our agricultural policy. We noticed last 
autumn that in the Yorkshire dales they 
had been ploughing up pastures in order 
Perhaps it is sound policy ; 
we do not know; it would take us many 
weeks to form an opinion on this and we 
should have to consult experts on shipping, 
and go intothe financing of imports, and 
the nutrition values of beef and porridge, 
and all kinds of abstruse studies. If our 
opinion were then really worth having 
perhaps we should be inclined to publish 
it or preferably to write to some expert 
in agriculture who had devoted more 
years to its study than we had devoted 
weeks. It seems to us that the relative 
nutrition of white and brown 


to grow oats. 


values 
only one factor in a 
complicated problem. 


bread are very 


Many people are of opinion that stir- 


ring religious addresses are better for 
man than drinking pints of beer in an 
alehouse, as well as giving spiritual 
exaltation at an insignificant cost, but 
to insist on this measure just now would 
involve an industrial revolution. Some 
measure of disapproval might be ex- 
pressed if nine-tenths of the people of 
this country were deprived of the white 
bread they like. It is a delicate matter 
to ignore the wishes of the majority; 
only a dictator can do it and dictators 
are not now universally popular.—From 
Chemistry and Industry, the official organ 
of the British Society of Chemical In- 
dustries. 
KITCHEN-SONG 

In these eventful, modern days 

When women’s spheres are mad careers 

Of business, screen and stage, 

Hail to the woman who can say 

In a@ truthful, modest way: 

“IT can bake a loaf of bread, 

A fragrant pie—or rolls instead— 

That will compare in every way 

With those of mother’s yesterday.” 

Ivan Moyer THomas. 
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DATA ON PIES 


Bakers sell more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of pies a year, but 
that isn’t half the total oven output of 
this most widely homemade and typically 
American comestible. 

Pour all the contents of all the pies 
United States bakers make in a year 
into one vast pie plate. The over-all size 
of such a pie would be colossal enough 
for some super Charlie Chaplin to smat- 
ter the face of Mother Earth and leave 
the encircling rim of crust unbroken. 

Pie had its origin, the industry’s his- 
torians relate, in the early English cus- 
tom of covering fowls with dough and 
baking them with the feet sticking 
through the crust for easier eating. When 
knives and forks came into vogue, fruit 
was used as a “filler” until, as Dickens 
described it, “the raspberry jam coyly 
withdrew itself behind a latticework of 
pastry.” 

In the meat-pie days servants in cas- 
tles were given hearts and livers of the 
deer served on their masters’ tables after 
a hunt. These parts, called “humbles,” 
often were baked into pies. Thus arose 
the figure of speech, “eating humble pie.” 
—WNational Geographic Magazine. 


THE AD AND THE MAN 

He saw an ad from day to day 
And muttered: “I defy it; 

Their stuff may be just what they say, 
But I’m not going to buy it.” 

As time wore on he made remarks 
It would not do to mention, 

For he was mad because that ad 
Was forced on his attention. 


But in a week, or two, or three, 
He said: “There’s no denying 
The way that ad gets hold of me— 
The stuff may be worth trying.” 

For just about a fortnight more 
He dared mere words to win him, 

And then the ad completely had 
Aroused the spender in him. 


Next day he drifted in a store 
And quietly expended 

A few big iron dollars for 
The stuff the ad commended. 

He found it filled a long-felt need; 
Its excellence surprised him, 
And now he’s glad because the ad 

So deftly hypnotized him. 


—James J. Montacue, in Phoenix 
Flame. 
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FUNNY ADVERTISING 


E had hoped that the sales-promoting chiefs 
of the Continental Baking Co., Inc., in wisely 
if belatedly tempering their blasts against the nutri- 
tional merits of all “chalky white” bread save their 
own new “patented” loaf, also would be somewhat 
more straightforward in emphasizing claims of alleged 
merit for the new loaf. They are entitled to credit, 
based on the performance of the moment, for dis- 
continuation of their broadside attacks against the 
entire baking industry and its wholesome products. 
Yet the synthetic phrasing of their continuing ex- 
cessive claims of particular merit constitute, by not 
very clever weasel wording, an offense at least in lack 
of courtesy to the industry as a whole. 
We would like, for instance, to have any one, 
save perhaps some totally befuddled consumer, explain 
to us exactly what is meant by this statement: 


“Takes the Place of Any White Bread Defi- 
cient in Natural Flavor, Vitamins and Minerals 
Because It Contains More Natural Flavor, Over 
Twice the Vitamin B, and 50% More Natural 
Minerals.” 


Or the meaning of this: 


“Because it brings more than the rich, natural 
flavor of wheat full-ripened in the sun than white 
bread robbed of Nature’s bounty. This is better 
for taste.” 


Or of this: 


“Because it contains over twice the vitamin B, 
and 50% more natural minerals than any white 
bread deficient in these essential health elements. 
Thus, is better for you.” 


So far as we can discern these phrases mean 
nothing whatever, even slightly strain the truth in 
acquiring lack of meaning. To paraphrase slightly, 
they say that (the italics being ours) “it contains 
twice the vitamin B, and 50% more natural min- 
erals than any bread deficient in these things.” What, 
we wonder, is the degree of deficiency that warrants 
the claim of something having 50 or 100 per cent 
more or less of it? 

Or, again to paraphrase, how much better is bread 
made from wheat “full-ripened in the sun” than white 
bread robbed of Nature’s bounty? This, as we read 
it, is the precise equivalent of saying that a loaf of 
bread is fifty per cent longer than a shorter loaf 
and one hundred per cent higher than any loaf that 
is not as high. It strikes us as considerably less 
than mere exaggeration, of being considerably less 
truthful than saying nothing at all. And we never 
had regarded a flavor as something that can be pat- 
ented, like a primrose’s smell or how bad you don’t 
feel when you get up in the morning. 

We do not know a great deal about these things, 
but they strike us as pretty silly, as silly as the claim 
that, at the rate of 5,000 per week, 540,000 families 
have switched to the new bread in a matter of a 
couple of months. Perhaps, since we confessedly 
know less about this than the Continental staff, it 
might claim that it knows 100,000 times as much as 
we do. Might be right at that. 


* * * 


SPEAKING OUT IN MEETING 


N page 53 of this issue we are printing the 
completely unamended, unexpurgated and un- 
edited text of a letter the other day addressed by 
one well-known and highly regarded miller to another, 
seeking, in his timid way, to make plain some of his 
ideas about highway transportation of mill products 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


and their commercial assigns in the way of bread 
and one thing and another. 

In presenting this letter we by no means imply 
that it has our full indorsement, although we do 
confess that when we came to checking off the 
author’s seventeen points to find those with which 
we were in material disagreement, we reluctantly had 
to concede that the ayes had it by a substantial and 
rousingly enthusiastic margin. The virtually com- 
plete wreckage of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
fine, old-established flour and feed jobbing businesses 
in every part of the country is one of the tragedies 
not only of the flour trade but of the decline, even 
downfall, of scores of flour mills which supplied them. 

Scarcely less important from the milling point of 
view has been the steady reduction in the number 
of small bakeries, which formerly supplied reasonably 
profitable outlets for the products of hundreds of 
flour millers, but whose business now has been ab- 
sorbed by the great chains, largely because of the 
spreading fans of trucks servicing thousands of square 
miles of territory about every production unit. 


It must also be admitted that most millers who 
have endeavored to meet these new conditions by 
widespread highway distribution of their own prod- 
ucts have won only moderate success. Indeed, scores 
of millers who developed their own truck distribution 
discovered the problems of costs and credits, to- 
gether with meeting price competition as unintelli- 
gent and inexpert as their own, so nearly unsolvable 
as to force them to retire from the field. Resort 
to the services of peddler truckers, in thousands of 
instances little better than commercial highwaymen— 
in a literal sense—by no means improved the situation. 

Of course, all of this development through recent 
years has merely been a part of the trend of the 
times, the everlasting march of events. We no more 
can turn backward from it than we can turn back- 
ward from all motor driven vehicles because of their 
death toll of millions nor backward from navigation 
of the air because civilization is using it chiefly for 
its own destruction. 

Yet, this miller’s heartfelt protest is so completely 
what we now describe under the all-inclusive word 
realistic that we are proud to pregent it in confidence 
that many readers, despite their present annoyance 
by trucking restrictions, will give it an equally heart- 
felt amen. 


* * * 


PANTRIES FOR WHEAT STORAGE? 


NE of the many quaint and curious ideas which 
have bobbed up as the result of so many people 
trying to think up things to help win the war, or 
for some other equally laudable purpose, is that of a 
nation-wide movement to persuade every housewife to 
buy and hoard a year’s supply of flour. The theory 
is that with every household in the country doing this, 
the burden of storing the troublesome wheat surplus 
would be so lightened that wheat growers and every- 
body else would be benefited. 
This odd fancy appears to have originated on the 
North Pacific Coast and to have gained a certain 
amount of support from wheat grower organizations, 
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boys running for office, chambers of commerce and 
newspapers in the states of Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. Recently local chambers of commerce 
have been sending literature promoting the idea to 
chambers of commerce elsewhere in the country with 
the hope of inspiring a nation-wide uprising, which 
ultimately would secure the support of Congress and 
the agricultural authorities at Washington. 


No one, of course, has any idea whatever of the 
relationship between the rather trifling amount of 
flour which thus would find its way into kitchen cup- 
boards as related to the hundreds of millions of 
bushels of wheat now burdening farm and commer- 
cial storage throughout the country. Nor has any 
one any idea of the lack of storage space in the 
modern kitchen, the family investment in such help- 
ful flour hoarding, the difficulty of protecting the 
flour against inevitable insect infestation, spoilage and 
waste, and, finally, the disruption to the whole ma- 
chinery of processing, transportation and distribution 
in the totally improbable event that the movement 
would succeed to the extent of accomplishing the 
least part of its laudable purpose. 


Also worthy of consideration is the possible effect, 
again assuming any significant success to be attained 
by the movement, upon the general public attitude 
toward hoarding in any form, and quite particularly 
hoarding of foods. Already there is far too much of 
this as the result of constant suggestions from stupid 
people in authority that “general food rationing is 
bound to come.” We have seen it, too, in the hoard- 
ing of tea, coffee and spices and, most absurd of all, 
in the hoarding of sugar as the direct result of the 
preposterous rationing campaign from which those 
responsible now are trying to backtrack without losing 
face and weakening public faith in such restrictions 
and rationing as actually are and later may become 
necessary. 


There is, of course, little prospect that this flour 
hoarding idea will amount to anything, and it is 
here mentioned not because of any need for opposi- 
tion to so foolish a scheme but merely by way of 
illustration of the funny ideas which people, filled to 
the brim with good will and eagerness to be useful, 
think up and promote with every good intent. 


* 7 * 


OUR HAT IS IN THE RING 


T is with pride and pleasure that we present 

on another page of this issue the formal announce- 
ment of the candidacy of Mr. Charles C. Isely, of 
Dodge City, Kansas, for the republican nomination 
for United States senator from his state, to succeed 
the Hon. Arthur Capper. 


It is true that neither we nor many of the readers 
of this comment will have opportunity to vote for 
Mr. Isely. Yet, as such a long-time contributor to this 
and our associated publications as virtually to con- 
stitute him a member of our editorial and news staff 
and in recognition also of his connection with the 
grain trade, wheat growing and a score of related 
activities, we feel justified in presenting him as our 
own candidate, with the hope that he also will be 
the successful candidate of his party at the Novem- 
ber election. 


The vigor and breadth of Mr. Isely’s activities 
and thought is amply illustrated by the circumstance 
that in this issue appear both a special article from 
his pen reverently discussing the spiritual aspects of 
the present world upheaval and a straightforwardly 
practical statement of the faith which has persuaded 
him to enter the contest for the seat in the Senate, 
so long held by the politically adept Senator Capper 
with his remarkable ability always to be on the cur- 
rently popular side. 


So we present Mr. Isely, along with his four sons 
now in active service with the country’s armed forces. 
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TRENGTH to win the war demands strength to 
win the battles of production. The foundation 
is the strength of all workers. 


As suppliers of nourishment the bakers of 
America have a vitally important part in the war 
program. You are serving hundreds, perhaps many 
thousands, of individuals who have their shoulders 
to the wheel. 

Anheuser-Busch Enriched Yeast is an economi- 
cal, convenient source of body-building, energy- 
giving vitamins for the enrichment of the bread 
you sell them. Its uniformity, strength and stability 
are always dependable. Every pound is of the high- 
est quality. 
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British Bakers Given Warning 
of Possible Further Sacrifices 


Eno.—At a recent council 
meeting of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Ca- 
terers, the president, Harry Bamford, 
said that bakers fully realized their re- 
sponsibility as a great food-producing 
industry and he considered it was a 
matter of congratulation that, despite 
the difficult times, they were still able 
to supply all the needs of the bread- 
eating public. He referred to the great 
change effected by the dramatic sudden- 
ness with which the national wheatmeal 
loaf displaced the white loaf. This 
change challenged bakers to their best 
efforts, and he was pleased to see how 
they, as an association, had risen to the 
occasion. 


Lonpon, 


To help the industry adjust itself to 
the new conditions the association had 
inaugurated lectures throughout the 
country. Mr. Bamford referred with 
satisfaction to an excellent display of 
bread at the Russell Hotel, London, 
which had been arranged with the co- 
operation of the local associations, and 
which had met with the approval of the 
Ministry of Food, so much so that the 
ministry had intimated its desire to give 
a cup for competition. This encourag- 
ing gesture on the part of the ministry, 
he said, had led the association to arrange 
a competition for the best possible loaf, 
but instead of a cup as a reward diplo- 
mas were suggested. 

A further compliment, said the presi- 
dent, had been paid their association 
by the request from the Ministry of 
Food that the association should lend 
them the services of the secretary, G. 
Bruce Small, as assistant director for 
bread, for the duration of the war. 

Major Lachlan Maclean, of the Minis- 
try of Food, said it was perfectly ob- 
vious to everybody—not because the 
enemy had been successful in sinking an 
abnormal amount of shipping, but be- 
cause the demands of the Allied Na- 
tions in Europe, Asia and the Pacific 
were increasingly heavy upon shipping— 
that there should be economy in shipping 
in every direction. The baking trade 
had been asked to do without a good 
many “fancy” articles. It had been 
restricted in the quantity and variety of 
dried fruits, sugar, fats, nuts and vari- 
ous other things that formerly had gone 
to make attractive delicacies. Neverthe- 
less, the trade had had a good deal more 
than many other trades. It had not 
been ruined by the war. The ministry 
was trying to save every possible bit 
of cereal products, and it might be nec- 
essary to launch a campaign very short- 
ly for economy in the use of bread and 
biscuits. In this further sacrifice he 
asked the trade’s support and active co- 
operation. 

Major Maclean said that the minis- 
try’s major problem all the time was 
cereals, because they were rather bulky 


and very largely had to be brought 
from overseas. The ministry could ef- 
fect further economies, no doubt, by 
raising the rate of extraction of flour 
still more, but if this was done the 
amount of offal available for cattle would 
be reduced, which would probably have 
to be coupled with a policy of increased 
slaughter and a reduction of herds— 
possibly even a reduction in milk out- 
put. Decisions on such matters had to 
be delicately balanced, but the increased 
rate of milling extraction had undoubt- 
edly helped to conserve food supplies 
and flour supplies in particular. How- 
ever, the desire of the ministry to keep 
an even keel was its reason for seeking 
the co-operation of the trade in an 
economy campaign on bread and flour. 

The speaker intimated that the bakery 
trade would be asked to make more 
sacrifices as the war went on, which 
should be regarded in the sense of an 
insurance policy. In making their con- 
tribution to the national effort bakers 
were making an insurance contribution 
toward the continuance and preservation 
of the bakery industry after the war 
under such business conditions as they 
would wish to see carried on. 

W. S. Duthie, director of the Emer- 
gency Supplies of the Ministry of Food, 
spoke at some length on the subject of 
emergency bread fermentation. He said 
that the Ministry of Food had issued to 
the trade in 1940 a leaflet calling atten- 
tion to some alternative method of fer- 
mentation whereby yeast could be con- 
served and if ene man in the bakehouse 
was familiar with the alternative ar- 
rangement, even if the supply of yeast 
failed, emergency bread could be pro- 
duced. Bakers, as a whole, did not 
appear to have done anything in the mat- 
ter, in spite of the ministry’s appeals, so 
it was decided that some intensive in- 
struction should be given on the sub- 
ject of emergency fermentation as_ it 
was more or less in a theoretical stage. 
It was arranged to hold a course of 
instruction in Scotland, which was at- 
tended by 13 bakery teachers from Eng- 
land and Wales and 10 Scottish bakery 
instructors. 


It was found that the balm system, 


LONDON’S PORT SETS NEW 
UNLOADING RECORD 

Lonvon, ENG.—The Port of Lon- 
don has set up a new record of speed 
in the discharge of bulk grain. Un- 
loading of a ship with a cargo of 
6,403 tons was completed in one day 
recently between 8 a. m and 7 p.m. 
A collier completed the discharge of 
4,067 tons of coal in 2 hours. 


which was the main stand-by in Scotland, 
was not adaptable in England, especially 
for the larger bakeries, as it was quite 
impossible to obtain the necessary equip- 
ment for a complete balm system of 
fermentation. It, therefore, was decided 
to set up a small committee to find out 
the best system. After threshing out 
various processes under the most inten- 
sive practical conditions the committee 
had incorporated its recommendations in 
a booklet, which had just been published. 
This booklet did not claim to cover the 
whole range of emergency fermentation, 
but recommended processes that were de- 
pendable and acceptable. 

Mr. Duthie appealed to the members 
of the council of the national association 
to do their best to see that every baker 
took the matter seriously and became 
familiar with the instruction given in 
the booklet in order to prepare against 
the day when yeast supplies were re- 
stricted or stopped. It would be a seri- 
ous matter if bread supplies failed and 
it was up to everyone engaged in the 
bakery trade to insure that nothing was 
left undone to prevent interference with 
the basic food of the people. 

Plans were being made for demonstra- 
tors to prepare themselves to give in- 
struction on the methods of fermenta- 
tion described in the booklet. There 
were six full-time bakery schools in 
various parts of the country at which 
this instruction could be obtained and 
other means of instruction would be pro- 
vided as the volunteers came forward. 
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DEATH OF JOHN CRAWFORD 

Lonpon, Ene.—John Crawford, chair- 
man and managing director of Spratt’s 
Patent, Ltd., London, died recently. He 
had been connected with the firm for 
55 years. 

Spratt’s Patent dog biscuits are 
known the world over, but the company 
also is an extensive manufacturer of 
ship’s biscuits, poultry foods, cage birds’ 
foods, incubators and other. appliances. 

Mr. Crawford took a particular in- 
terest in the London Corn Exchange 
Benevolent Society and had expressed 
the wish that at his death those desir- 
ing to pay tribute to his memory should 
send “a modest donation” to the society 
instead of flowers to his funeral. He 
is survived by his wife and his only son, 
Sydney J. Crawford, a Spratt director. 
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AGRICULTURAL TECHNICIANS MEET 

Lonnon, Eno.—At the first meeting 
of the advisory committee recently ap- 
pointed by the allied governments, known 
as the Allied Technical Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee, to consider problems 
of European agriculture in relation to 
post-war relief, Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, director general of the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, said that the com- 
mittee would have to consider the main 
agricultural needs in the post-war period 


and decide how they could best be met, 


also the kind of seeds required and the 
type of livestock most needed. 


RUSSIAN HARVEST PROSPECT 
IS REPORTED TO BE GOOD 


Lonvon, Ene.—A Moscow correspond- 
ent of the London Times reports that 
M. Benediktov, commissar of agricul- 
ture, has given a very heartening ac- 
count of harvest prospects in Russia. 
He says that in spite of a capricious 
spring, which came two or three weeks 
late in the Volga district and the Cau- 
casus, and a week early in Siberia, the 
sowing campaign was highly successful. 

Provided the weather is favorable, the 
prospective harvest gives promise of not 
only being adequate to meet the present 
needs of the nation but also to feed the 
territories which the Red Army means 
to liberate this year. 

Apparently, great advances have been 
made since the outbreak of war in cul- 
tivating virgin soil in Siberia, and it is 
estimated that 4,000,000 acres of hither- 
to uncultivated but richly fertile soil 
have been sown in one region, while fur- 
ther east new areas are being cultivated. 
Of the grain lands at present available 
as sources of supply in the Urals, north 
Kazakhstan and the Volga region 75% 
have been sown and give promise of a 
good crop. 
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BREAD IN EIRE MADE FROM 
100% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


Lonvon, Eno.—The bread ration in 
Eire, which was introduced during May, 
is 7 oz per day. All flour and wheat- 
meal now produced in Eire must be 
100% extraction, except under special 
permission. This means that all bread 
and flour confectionery is made entirely 
from this high extraction flour. It has 
been illegal to use any other since April 
23, 1942. The only exception is biscuits. 

Crop prospects in Eire so far are not 
over good. This is a serious matter as 
there is already a deficiency in the wheat 
supply of about 50,000 tons. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Eire reports that 
during April temperatures were low and 
the cold weather had an unfavorable 
effect on agriculture generally. Normal 
plant development was retarded and 
there appears to have been some trouble 
from insect pests and birds. It is said 
that many winter wheat fields have a 
thin, patchy appearance and a number 
have had to be resown. 
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MEALS SERVED IN SCHOOLS 

Lonpon, Enc.—As showing how well 
the children in Great Britain are looked 
after these days, it was stated in Par- 
liament recently that 3,250,000 children 
were given milk during school hours 
and that 700,000 were provided with 
their mid-day meal at school. The min- 
ister of education, in giving this infor- 
mation, said he saw no reason why the 
target of serving 1,000,000 meals to 
school children should not be reached 
this summer. The health of the chil- 
dren was showing decided improvement. 
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Ontario Mills Hit Promotion 
of ‘‘Canada Approved’’ Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—The matter of vita- 
mins in flour is receiving special atten- 
tion from the country mills of Ontario. 
Their winter wheat is not rich in these 
elements, nor is it possible by varying 
the milling procedure to retain in the 
flour a sufficiency of the vitamins nat- 
urally found in winter wheat to reach 
the government’s standard. Consequently 
the words “Canada Approved” may not 
be used on winter wheat flour bags. 
This, in turn, excludes soft winters from 
the bakeries of military barracks, where 
none but flours bearing that descriptive 
term may be used. 

Ontario millers expressed their feel- 
ings on this subject in the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously passed at 
their recent general meeting in Toronto: 

‘That the president and secretary be 
authorized to draft a letter of protest 
to the department of pensions and na- 


tional health on the matter of ‘Canada 
Approved’ flour being recommended and 
advertised as a general purpose flour 
to the detriment of Ontario winter wheat 
flour, which is specially milled as a pastry 
and cake flour. Further, that a protest 
be registered against ‘Canada Approved’ 
being requisitioned by the department 
of munitions and supplies as a pastry 
flour for military camps to the exclusion 
of Ontario winter wheat flour.” 

The difficulty into which the war control 
authorities fell because of the order for- 
bidding use of any but “Canada Ap- 
proved” flours in military establishments 
was due to their ignorance of the fact 
that the hard spring wheat flour to which 
“Canada Approved” applies is essentially 
a bread flour. It is not a general pur- 
pose product and does not normally 
compete with the soft winters for use in 
pies, pastry or biscuits. 





NEW CROP WHEAT AWAITED 
BY ONTARIO FLOUR MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario winter wheat 
flour millers are now looking forward 
to grinding new crop wheat, as they 
have only a short time to wait until this 
grain is on the market. The crop is 
about 10 days ahead of last year and 
prospects are excellent. In some dis- 





AUSTRALIAN MILLS REPORT 
SLACK TIMES 


Mills in Australia generally are ex- 
periencing very slack times, the ex- 
port flour trade being almost com- 
pletely wiped out, according to trade 
information. Wartime regulations 
take up more of the mills’ time now 
than problems relating to the actual 
manufacture of flour, reports indicate. 





tricts it is ripening fast and cutting 
will start shortly. 

In the past several weeks it has been 
almost impossible to find old crop wheat. 
The Wheat Board price for new wheat 
has been fixed at 90c bu, basis Montreal, 
which corresponds with the price of 
new crop springs at Fort William. It 
is not expected that winter wheat will 
decline to anything like this level. It 
is now at $1.26 bu, Montreal, but that is 
a short-crop price. 

There will undoubtedly be a good 
demand for this grain when it comes 
on the market as mill bins are empty. 
Although the crop has every appearance 
of being a good one, the amount farmers 
will market will depend on the price and 
crops of coarse grains. At present, pros- 
pects for the latter are favorable. Pre- 
dictions are now being made that winters 
will open the season at around 95c@$1 bu 
or about 10c under present level. 


ONTARIO MILLS MAY GET 
RELIEF ON CEILING PINCH 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the benefits 
Ontario flour mills received from the ac- 
tivities of their association in presenting 
control problems to the powers that be 
at Ottawa has to do with the price ceil- 
ing. 

The ceiling on soft winter wheat was 
fixed considerably above that for the 
flour from this grain. As a consequence 
mills have been unable to operate with- 
out loss. 

The case was presented to J. J. Page, 
flour administrator, whose practical 
knowledge of milling enabled him to co- 
operate in suggesting a solution to the 
price control board. The board is un- 
derstood to be giving favorable consid- 
eration to this proposal. 
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Ersatz Rubber 





Vancouver Paper 
Sees Wheat as Source 
for Emergency Tires 


Vancouver, B. C.—In commenting on 
the return tabled in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa by the National Re- 
search Council dealing with the use of Ca- 
nadian cereals, the Vancouver Daily 
Province predicted editorially that the 
wheat produced on Canadian prairies 
may soon fill a role as important as that 
of feeding the people of many lands. 

The council’s report stated that they 
were investigating the production from 
cereals of a substance which would make 
a better base for butadiene than alcohol 
does. Butadiene is an important element 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
and has so far been derived from alcohol, 
most of the alcohol in turn coming from 
molasses or sugar. 


The Province editorial continues: 

“It has been suggested repeatedly that 
as alcohol can be used as a motor spirit, 
Canada’s surplus wheat might be turned 
into motor fuel rather than into bread. 
The chemists, however, have always ‘pooh- 
poohed’ the idea. If it was alcohol that 
was wanted, they said, there were vari- 
ous sources cheaper than wheat while if 
the objective was a cheap motor fuel, 
alcohol from wheat could not possibly 
compete with gasoline. 

“But now there is something else in 
the wind. If it is feasible, financially 
and otherwise, to make rubber from 
wheat, we may be able to grow our own 
automobile tires.” 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
BELIEVED PAYING FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN’S WHEAT 


Winnirec, Man.—Professor J. A. 
Scott Watson, agricultural attache of 
the British Embassy at Washington, in 
an interview here expressed the opinion 
that the Canadian government was pay- 
ing for the wheat being shipped to Great 
Britain. 

He believed the wheat was part of 
Canada’s $1,000,000,000 gift to Britain, 
announced in April. He made the state- 
ment when asked why the United King- 
dom wanted the price kept secret. 

When questioned in Ottawa regarding 
the report in the Winnipeg interview, 
Trade Minister MacKinnon said no for- 
mal settlements have yet been made for 
British purchases of wheat in Canada. 
This was the only comment Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon offered. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 

Wiynirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week totaled roughly 
2,500,000 bus with the United Kingdom 
the buyer. Rumors that two cargoes 
had been sold to neutrals were not 
confirmed. 
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VISITS VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—On a tour of the 
company’s British Columbia branches, 
Frank Bawker, accountant in the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co.’s western office at 
Medicine Hat, Alta., was in the city dur- 
ing the week. 


ELEVATORS AID IN 
METAL DRIVE 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—Western Can- 
ada’s country elevators are to be re- 
ceiving depots in a gigantic scrap 
metal collection scheme, under agree- 
ment with the Wartime Salvage, Ltd., 
a government company. Under the 





agreement, Wheat Pool, United Grain 
Growers and North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association elevator agents 
will purchase scrap metal from farm- 
ers. They will buy at the rate of $7 
ton from farmers. 





POST-WAR TRADE 
OUTLOOK DISCUSSED 


China, Russia, India Seen as “Enormous” 
Markets for North American 
Resources 
Vancouver, B. C.—Canada must look 
to a new progressive China, Russia and 
industrialized India for development of 
trade following the war, sajd D. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, chairman of the Dominion Board 
of Grain Commissioners and president of 
of Commerce, 
when he arrived in the city on his first 

visit as head of the grain board. 

Mr. McKenzie was accompanied by 
Dr. D. A. MeGibbon and C. M. Hamilton, 
members of the board, along with John 
Rayner, secretary, and R. Hetherington, 
superintendent of elevators. While here 
the members conferred with representa- 
tives of the grain trade but did not hold 
special hearings since practically no new 
problems arisen here recently, 
partly the result of a sharp reduction 


the Canadian Chamber 


have 


in the export movement of grain through 
this port. 

In extending his thoughts on post-war 
problems, Mr. McKenzie said that to the 
east Canada and the United States will 
be faced by a bankrupt Europe whereas 
the Orient has definitely awakened and 
offers enormous markets for North 
American resources, 

Dealing specifically with British Co- 
lumbia’s outlook after the peace comes, 
the grain board chief said that Van- 
couver has facilities to handle almost un- 
limited quantities of grain in addition to 
flour destined for ports in the Far East. 

As to hemispheric trade, he regards as 
significant the statement made at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in April that Canada is destined 
to play an increasingly important role 
with the United States and South Amer- 
ica in world commerce. 

Mr. McKenzie is chairman of a federal 
subcommittee on reconstruc- 
tion, dealing with agricultural problems. 
He has invited all provincial ministers 
of agriculture to attend a conference at 
Ottawa on July 16 to 17 to discuss these 
questions. 


post-war 
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ONTARIO MILLERS STUDY 
CUTS IN PRODUCTION COSTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The flour mills of this 
province are making an intensive study 
of their costs of production and delivery 
with a view to meeting the wish of con- 
trol authorities that every form of waste 
be eliminated. 

If voluntary action fails to produce 
the desired result, compulsory measures 
may be resorted to by the board which 
controls flour prices and costs. Since 
the margin between costs and selling 
prices is already uncomfortably narrow, 
it is in the interests of the mills that 
all frills and avoidable costs be cut out. 
Better machinery and equipment with 
more efficient operation of plants are all 
to be considered in this campaign. 
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Why All These Restrictions? 
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Backgrounding the Need of Wartime Regulations 


HE word “Washington,” these 
days, is synonymous with the 


word “Regulation” in many 
people’s minds. It is the central office 
of hundreds of agencies, all of which are 
issuing regulations vitally affecting 
individuals, businesses and _ industries 


throughout the entire nation. There are 
the AAA, the WPB, the CCC, the SEC, 
the OPA, the ODT, and every other con- 
ceivable combination of letters. 

We, as members of the baking indus- 
try, are most familiar with those agen- 
cies which issue regulations affecting us 


By Searing W. East 


as individuals or in our business capacity. 
Among these regulations are sugar ra- 
tioning, gas rationing, tire rationing, pri- 
orities and allocations governing our pur- 
chases of machinery and repair parts, the 
draft boards, the ODT orders, price 
ceilings, etc. 





“Bill Doak’s boy came home the other day in his 
smart new uniform and wearing a shiny pair of wings 
he’d got down at Kelly Field. And was Bill proud! 
Took him right over to see Grandpappy, who’d fought 
at San Juan Hill with Teddy’s Rough Riders. 


“Well, sir, you should have seen that youngster's eyes 
pop when Grandpappy began arguing about the tactics 
a P-40 pilot should use against those Jap Zero fighters. 
Liked to have knocked him clean out of his bright, 
new boots! 


“Just goes to show you that age doesn’t make you old- 
fashioned. Take the Red Star Yeast Company. They’ve 





BUY UNITED STATES 


WAR 





been in business sixty years. Yep. This is their SIX- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY. Been through three wars 
and several depressions. And they’ve been a part of 
practically everything that’s ever happened in the yeast 
business. Regular Grandpappy in their line. 


“But there’s nothing old-fashioned about those Red 
Star folks. Old Grandpappy’s right up in the front of 
the parade when it comes to laboratory control, quality 
control, vitamin content — all the new fangled contrap- 
tions that produce the best yeast man can make or 
money can buy.” 


RED STAR YEAST 


ENRICHED YEAST e YEAST FOOD e BAKERS’ MALT e VICTORY SYRUP 


BONDS AND STAMPS 
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We know what these rules and regula- 
tions do to us. But, we sometimes won- 
der: “What’s behind it all?” “What is 
the purpose of all of these regulations?” 
“What are the reasons for them?” “Why 
can’t I buy a new truck?” “Why can’t I 
get new tires?” “Why must I cut down 
on sugar?” 

There are many theories and ideas re- 
garding what is behind these regulations. 
It would be futile for me to try and 
discuss them all. The main reason given 
for them—one with which we are all in 
complete agreement—is that our nation 
is at war and we must do everything 
necessary to bring this war to a victori- 
ous conclusion. 

War makes great demands upon our 
nation. It demands our men for our 
armed forces. It demands our materials 
to supply ships, tanks, guns, airplanes, 
bombs, food, clothing and many other 
things to these forces. It demands our 
production geniuses and our skilled la- 
bor to fabricate these materials. It de- 
mands that our transportation system be 
geared up to transport these materials 
with the greatest possible speed—so that 
the story of “too little and tool late” 
will not be repeated. It demands indi- 
vidual and national sacrifice. 

TRUCKS 

Let’s take up the question of why the 
regulations keep me from buying a new 
truck. 

Trucks take steel, a commodity which 
is vital in modern war. They take cop- 
per, tungsten, rubber, and other mater- 
ials necessary to an all-out war effort. 
They take skilled management and skill- 
ed mechanics for their production. They 
take these things away from.the war 
needs. It was therefore decided—and 
regulation followed—that truck produc- 
tion should be stopped. And, it was 
stopped. At the same time it was real- 
ized that trucks are needed for “lend 
lease” to our allies, to transport mater- 
ial for the Army and goods for the citi- 
zen. <A stock-pile of trucks was there- 
fore set up and regulations were promul- 
gated to assure the use of these trucks 
for only the most vital purposes. Bak- 
ers can get these trucks if they can 
prove that their need for them is vital. 
But, their need must be great. This 
truck stock-pile must last until the end 
of the war. The production machinery 
has been scrapped. The men who pro- 
duced the trucks have been swallowed up 
in the war effort. 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Similar reasons necessitate regulations 
covering the purchase of ovens, mixers, 
and other bakery equipment made by 
skilled men from metals. Yet, you can 
get them if you prove vital need for 
them in your PD-1A application for 
priority. 

TIRES 

“Why do the regulations make it so 
hard for me to get tires?” is a question 
we often receive in Washington. Here 
the law of supply and demand—well 
known to businessmen like yourselves— 
rules. The supply situation is serious— 
97% of our rubber came from areas now 
overrun by the Japs. So—we have to get 
along on what we now have. And, we 
don’t have much. The exact amount is 
a military secret. The demand is ter- 
rific. Military, naval and lend-lease de- 
mands are stupendous. The demands of 


_ the civilian population—the people of 


the United States who in normal times 
(Continued on page 54.) 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 


BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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WE have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 
you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver - Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 





fees ewaneeeseessed== 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO.,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 


Name 
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City State. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








PEGLER POSTSCRIPTS.—Mr. Jacob 
Adelman, unlike many of this journal’s 
readers who have been so kind as to ap- 
plaud the comment on Westbrook Peg- 
indictment of baker’s 
bread which appeared in Tue Norru- 
WESTERN Mixer of June 17, does not 
approve of it. He writes: 


“I am a member of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange and therefore feel at 
liberty to comment on your editorial. 

“T am not taking Pegler’s part, for he 
could amply take care of himself in no 
uncertain terms, but name calling such as 
‘irascible,’ ‘choleric,’ ‘splenetic,’ etc., doesn’t 
do a bit of good, for he is merely express- 
ing himself publicly what millions are say- 
ing at the table daily when they put the 
darn ‘punk’ in their mouths. It was al- 
right with you when he laced into the 
‘ickes person’ and the voluble Eleanor, but 
touch the holy baking industry, oh no, 
mustn’t, mustn’t. Honestly now, aren’t you 
guys ashamed of yourselves for foisting this 
whole-lot-of-nothing, which you misname 
as bread, on the public? Guess you better 
do ‘look down your own rain barrel.’ You 
might see something. Mr. Pegler calls it 
rubber. Might I suggest aerated cement 
blocks? 

“I suppose this letter will prompt a 
scathing answer from you to me, Well, 
that won’t answer a thing. Wouldn't it 
be better, instead of answering me, to tell 
your chemists and researchers to throw 
away those test tubes and go back to 
fundamental bread baking? Do you re- 
member the bread your mother used to 
make? 

“All you've accomplished to date is what 
NOT to put in, ie., volume minus density 
and minus sustenance. 

“Believe me, I am writing this with all 
sincerity and with no idea of pertinence. 
Just that it could be possible that Mr. 
Pegler might be right.’’ 


¥v sY¥ 


ler’s columnistic 


Could be. But how come the baking 
industry takes the matter so calmly? 
Only official comment we’ve seen is that 
of Harold E. Snyder, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association, who 
writes to his members: 


“Mr. Pegler’s great detective ability on 
his labor surveys apparently has not fol- 
lowed him in his quest for the type of 
bread which satisfies his palate. Mr. Pegler 
has been told that the bakers of today 
make many varieties of bread and that, if 
he will do a little shopping, he will un- 
doubtedly find the type which better satis- 
fies his longing for ‘good bread.’ Most 
folks who do criticize only remember that 
the ‘bread like mother made’ was devoured 
at an age when appetites are large and 
most likely devoured with great gusto at 
the time of day when the small boy re- 
turned from school or some play. Those 
commercial bakers who have sought to re- 
claim the flavor and texture of this type 
of bread have, in all cases, been forced to 
admit that it was not acceptable to the 
public. Therefore, we say to Mr. Pegler, 
‘Seek and ye shall find.’ ”’ 


v ¥ 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, also suggests to Mr. Pegler, more in 
sorrow than in anger, that if he will 
look for bread of his liking he will find 
it. From his long letter to the columnist 
comes this paragraph: 


“I freely grant that consumer reaction 
is the most important factor in food use, 
but you err in assuming that your personal 
opinion with respect to tasty food is every 
man’s opinion instead of one man’s opinion. 
Some peoples like dried grasshoppers; others 
raw fish; the Chinese call milk ‘white 
blood’ and won’t touch it, while the Masai 
warriors of Africa like their cow’s milk 
mixed with the bull's blood, fifty-fifty. Nor 
are eccentricities of taste confined to race 
or region. My own son astonishes me by 
preferring the ‘rubbery’ bread to hot bis- 
cuit, which, to my individual taste, is one 
of the best foods ever concocted by the 
combined genius of man and woman, sup- 
plemented by the aid of Almighty God. 
Yet, I reject the advice of Marie An- 


toinette to eat cake instead of bread even 
if I am compelled to resort to the ‘rub- 
bery’ type. Incidentally, a lot of people 
must share my son’s taste for ‘rubbery’ 
bread, for otherwise it would be hard to 
account for the fact that about a billion 
loaves are consumed annually in the United 
States.” 
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From the “Shape of Things” column 
run by Frank Cogan and Stephens Rippey 
in Food Field Reporter: “By the way 
did you read Pegler on bread recently? 
It should warm the cockles of Northwes- 
tern Miller’s heart.” How come, boys? 
We don’t quite get you—or is it that you 
don’t quite get us? 


AN UNWRITTEN MEMOIR.—It is 
forever too late, now, for the memoirs 
Dwight M. Baldwin promised to write 
for us a few years ago. Invalidism 
overtook him before he could begin the 
task, and now death has taken him away. 

Mr. Baldwin was one of the few re- 
maining millers of the old school. For 
many years prior to his last days he 
had been the oldest living president of 
the Millers National Federation. He 
was elected to that position in 1910, 
when the organization adjourned to Yel- 
lowstone Park after holding its annual 
convention in Minneapolis. (He didn’t 
take the trip—probably was worn out 
after officiating in the kind of conven- 
tion millers had in that day.) 

Though he was in retirement from 
flour milling during his later years, Mr. 
Baldwin never lost touch with it. He 
remained uninterruptedly a subscriber 
to Tue NortHwestern Mixter after first 
seeing a copy of it in 1896. His story 
of the flour milling industry would have 
been long, intimate, authoritative and 
interesting. 

Nor was Mr. Baldwin unremembered 
by the industry to which he gave so 
many years and so much service. At 
St. Louis, in December of 1940, the 
Millers National Federation convention 
rose in silent greeting, at the suggestion 
of Clarence M. Hardenbergh, a fellow 
Minneapolis miller, to one whose name 
was of renown even among the younger 
generation of flour millers. Mr. Bald- 
win’s last illness already had begun. 

To have known Mr. Baldwin as a 
miller was inspiring, but it was a privi- 
lege even greater to have sat with him 
at the vestry table of St. Mark’s. The 
church had his most unremitting labor. 

The young man does not know of this 
intended use of a personal letter writ- 
ten to us early in 1942, but with suit- 
able apologies to Robert Baldwin Meech 
we offer it here as some of the best 
possible evidence of what kind of a man 
his grandfather was (and not every 
grandson, in thus writing, so highly and 
unconsciously recommends himself) : 


Dear Sir: Your recent comments on 
Dwight Major Baldwin have interested me 
greatly, partly because he is, and always 
will be, my “Grandpa Baldy’; partly be- 
cause he never told me he was the last 


By Carroll K. Michener 











northwestern miller to head the Millers’ 
National Federation. Not until your article 
on Mr. Willis Helm, of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. (by whom I am employed in Buf- 
falo), did I realize that blood relation and 
business association coincidentally made me 
the connecting link in the 31-year drouth 
of northern men as Federation heads. 


Grandfather (now great-grandfather) 
Baldwin has been seriously ill for two 
years. Robust, even to swimming % mile 


in Lake Minnetonka before breakfast, he 
had never spent a day of his 73 years in 
a hospital. Since his illness, his strong 
faith and tireless will have carried him on 
until doctors and family alike regard him 
with amazement. 

Still interested in flour, the old gentle- 
man took the trouble to locate faded in- 
voices on his Golden Link brand so that 
I would remember any of his customers 
should I meet them while working the 
New England states last year. 

Friendship and memories are poor ex- 
change these days, when a man mus‘ pro- 
duce, be strong—or be forgotten. Yet I 
hope some of Grandpa Baldy’s old friends 
in the milling trade, who justly look back 
with pride on bygone days (as he often 
does), will write him a little note, even 
though he may be unable to answer them. 

To those gentlemen that do care to bring 
back a little memory, or spare a little 
comfort, to Dwight Major Baldwin, my 
deepest gratitude. It is a privilege to be 


his grandson. 


HOLY NIGHT.—The compositor who 
set up the article by Mr. Isely which 
appears on page 7 of this issue came to 
us when he was done with it and said: 
“This is something remarkable, but what 
is it all about?” 

The lady who gave it editorial scrutiny 
already had come to us with a complaint 
that Mr. Isely was murdering the Bib- 
lical language of King James. 

Finally, in bobs a proofreader and 
wants to know if the title should read 
“holy light” or “holy night.” 

Now, since two lofty editorial okays 
had been affixed to the article, one of 
them very lofty, indeed, and almost 
prayerful in the degree of its approval, 
you may imagine the editorial confusion. 
But editors are stubborn creatures, and 
the article is in print. 

Just to let you readers in on some of 
the further peculiarities that easily can 
be observed, if anyone cares to look for 
them, in the behavior of editors and 
authors, we give you this memo from 
Mr. Isely, written in the midst of the 
most confused of the confusing moments: 


Dodge City, Kansas. 
Dear Mr. Michener: 

Your letter of June 11th about the title 
of my politico-religious story came in this 
morning. 

It certainly pleased me that the story 
was significant enough to create factions in 
the office. Thus it is that the world moves 
forward. Now the traditionalist party seem 
to have the best of the argument, for as I 
recall the words of our national hymn, 
“Freedom's holy light” is correct. How- 
ever, it should not be surprising that a cabal 
on your staff should have thought “night’’ 
was correct for Hitler has promised us 
night and it has not yet been vanquished 
by a long shot. 

Coming home at noon and rescuing the 
original carbon from the wastebasket, I can 
see that these pessimistic partisans in your 
organization have a _ point. The carbon 
seems to say “night.’’ I reproached my 
better half, who is really a better half, but 
the typewriter was out of order and we 
have since got a WPB order to have it 
fixed. Besides that, her fingers are arth- 
ritic and at the time she was writing the 
story a tornado was blowing the Catholic 
academy, 100 rods away, off the foundation, 
and besides she urges that Henderson has 
always given her high blood pressure, so 
those pessimists will have to give up re- 
gardless. 

Incidentally part of the inspiration of 
this story is to foil such excellent, well- 


meaning prelates as Dr. Temple, lately 
elevated to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. His sincere, pinkish pronouncements 
would never have been made had he not 
been a sort of poor little rich boy. If he 
had fashioned a millstone, or helped yoke 
a stubborn ox, or raised a tower, or built 
a wall or in short, turned stones to bread, 
he wouldn't be so pink. I hope your Lon- 
don correspondent sends a copy to that 
splendid gentleman. 


Yours truly, 


c. C. ISELY. 


Well, now all we have to do is to sit 
back and wait for the mails to bring in 
some indication as to whether there is a 
rise or fall in temperature among our 
readers—and, indeed, for some even more 
significant rise or fall which may be dis- 
cerned in the circulation manager’s next 
periodical statement. That’s practically 
all there is to this business of editing 
a journal. 


Maybe Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, 
senior food economist, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is too busy to reply, but also 
maybe our letter of inquiry was. imperti- 
nent and thus earned us a ladylike slap 
on the wrist. Anyway, we’ve had no 
answer, and the inquiry was mailed about 
three months ago. We get answers even 
from our congressmen sooner than that, 
so we've about given up. What we asked 
Dr. Stiebeling was why it was that in the 
national health program of nutritionists 
and others officially connected with gov- 
ernment enriched bread invariably had 
been made subordinate to whole wheat 
when it came to the order of recommen- 
dation. ... As we told the senior food 
economist, our curiosity was not of the 
idle kind—we really wanted to know, and 
to be able to share the information with 
others. But what upsets us a lot more is 
the apparent brush-off by a lady. Hither- 
to about the only unanswered letters 
we've ever written were to fellows who 
owed us money. Dr. Stiebeling doesn’t 
owe us anything—unless, of course, she 
should be so old-fashioned as still to feel 
that a government official is a public serv- 
ant. 


The serials department of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library asks us for a copy 
of THE NORTHWESTERN MiILLer’s List of 
Flower Mills. What can we do but re- 
turn the compliment by asking the cereals 
department of the Minneapolis Public 
Library whether its interest is in wild or 
in tame flours? 


The young son of one of the men in our 
trades explains his preference for whole 
wheat bread by pointing out that “it 
doesn’t contrast so strongly with his 


hands as the white kind.” There are 


better reasons, of course, but this seems 


fully as good as some we have heard. 
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With the express permission of both 
the writer and the recipient the follow- 
ing letter from one miller to another is 
here printed as an outstanding example 
of just how pertinently expressive a 
strong man can be when he releases the 
valve on evidently long pent-up convic- 
tions. Some casual, but relatively re- 
strained, comment on the letter will be 
found on the editorial page of this issue. 
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HAVE been watching the truck 

regulation situation. It has been 

interesting to note the protests and 
the basis of the protests. 

I am not sure it is best for the ma- 
jority of the millers to attempt to get 
the government to make any drastic 
changes in its plans. I am not sold 
enough on the existence of injustice to 
spend any time or money running around 
to conventions about it. 

I cannot erase from my mind the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The trucks gained their place in 
the commercial picture on roadbeds paid 
for by the general public. They did not 
build their own highways, as did the 
railroads. 

2. They gobbled up the principal part 
of the highway.. As you approach a city, 
if one or more of them are in front of 
you, you can’t get around them; if they 
are behind you, they run over you. 

3. They tear up the highways by 
overtaxing them. 

4. They practically bankrupted the 
taxpaying railroads. 

5. They busted up rural communities 
and converted country railroad stations 
into open spaces or cow sheds. 

6. They ran the little fellow out of 
business and converted the business to 
the large chain group outfits. 

7. They converted carlot business into 
peanut business. 

8. They indirectly brought on the pri- 
vate label business to the detriment of 
the milling industry. 

9. They increased the use of bakers 
bread and decreased home consumption 
of flour, to the detriment of the con- 
sumer and the milling business. 

10. They brought on an era of eco- 
nomic waste, in that about half of all 
deliveries have represented a losing prop- 
osition to the party offering the delivery 
service. 

11. They have converted a tremendous 
percentage of labor manpower to a 
cushioned seat on wheels instead of pro- 
ductive activity. 

12. They did away with the horse and 
buggy and a great amount of attached 
romance. 

13. They brought on an era of exag- 
gerated service need. 

14. They helped destroy the home and 
popularize the road. 

15. The credit policy in connection 
with trucks bankrupted a great many 
people, in that they only lasted the life 
of the truck. They revolutionized our 
transportation system and, through lack 
of soundness and preparedness, made us 
dependent on Malaya; left us in a mess 
when war came on. During all that time, 
the railroads have served and they are 
saving the day for us now. 

16. Generally speaking, from the 
standpoint of responsibility, as regards 
accidents and claims, they have been 
irresponsible and poorly regulated. 

17. Some feel that bakers, in the past, 
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DOES NOT LIKE TRUCKS ANYWAY 


in order to destroy the art of home 
baking and to run the small country 
baker out of business, have delivered 
10 loaves of bread 20 to 40 miles distant. 
They should now be forced to cut this 
out, particularly for the duration. 

If we let these trucking regulations 
take their course and quit becoming so 
excited about it, the milling business will 
have a chance to improve. Why should 
the millers stick their noses out and run 
around to try to help a delivery institu- 
tion that has contributed largely to their 
downfall? Why not co-operate with gov- 
ernment wishes without unsound protest? 

As one speaker recently said, “The 
winning of the war is all that matters 
now.” Let the trucks and the incon- 
venience of their restrictions take it on 
the chin along with other propositions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST WAREHOUSE 
DISTRICT ESTABLISHED 
BY RUSSELL-MILLER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Northwest 
Warehouse District, a new department, 
has been established by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. as part of its program 
of reorganizing and enlarging its ware- 
housing facilities. W. C. Pratt is in 
charge. C. W. Greer is Twin City sales 
manager, and Robert E. Jones, his as- 
sistant. E. D. (Don) White has been 
appointed Northwest bulk flour sales 
manager for the company, and Ray E. 
Bury, his assistant. They will work with 
car lot and larger bakers in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan. The Minneapolis mill 
of the company has been closed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. J. HEINZ CO. TO ENTER 
NEW MANUFACTUR:NG FIELD 


New York, N. Y.—The H. J. Heinz 
Co. is formulating plans to provide $5,- 
000,000 in new capital to finance ex- 
pansion from the food to specialty manu- 
facturing field. 

The company has announced that it 
will seek a change in its articles of in- 
corporation to permit production of 
specialties and goods made of wood, 
iron, steel, brass and other metals. 

The management plans a _ $5,000,000 
preferred stock issue to be privately 
sold. This would increase the company’s 
capitalization to $41,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL BUYS ELEVATOR 
FROM CONTINENTAL FIRM 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Cargill, Inc., has 
purchased the Continental elevator here, 
the change becoming effective June 30. 
The terminal has a rated storage capac- 
ity of 1,250,000 bus. Robert C. Wood- 
worth, who has been vice president and 
manager of the Continental Grain Co., 
will be associated with the Cargill com- 
pany. 
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LOYD 0. SELDERS IN NAVY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Loyd O. Selders, 
treasurer of Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, left June 25 for Boston, where he 
is entering a naval officers’ training school 
to equip him for the position of assistant 
paymaster, with rank of ensign. Mrs. 
Selders accompanied him. 
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* FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY SALES e 





Here is a Fourth of July poster used to promote the sale of bakery products 


and war bonds and stamps. 


This promotion has the enthusiastic approval of 


the United States Treasury's Retail Stores Division and has been given to re- 


tail bakers all over the United States by Fleischmann’s Yeast salesmen. Stand- 
ing (left to right) are F. E. Pulte, Jr.. War Bond Chief of the United States 
Treasury’s Retail Stores Division, Washington, D, C; George Kraus, New York 


retail baker who received the first poster, and John Horstmann, Fleischmann 


representative. 





A 100% NON-ISOLATIONIST 


As announced in last week’s issue of this 
journal, C. C. Isely, grain man, lumber 
merchant, correspondent of THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER, author and one-time 
farmer of Dodge City, Kansas, is a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination as 
United States senator from his state. Here 
is his opening campaign statement: 


I am filing for United States Senator 
for Senator Capper’s seat. He has 
served us a long time and in many re- 
spects has done an excellent job. His 
stubborn (extreme) isolationist attitude 
makes him a poor representative for 
those thousands of Kansas boys who now 
have to offer their lives to repair the 
blunders the isolationists have made. 
Twenty-five years ago we won a war 
to save liberty. Politicians threw that 
victory away. They would not even sup- 
port the demand of veterans’ organiza- 
tions to properly prepare for national 
defense. | 

Capper’s isolationism has taken away 
his power to criticize the blunders being 
made by the administration in Washing- 
ton. As a candidate for senator I will 
support the war effort with all my heart, 
but I will not let the people forget that 
the Roosevelt administration, by its own 
isolationism gave us the neutrality law 
and the embargo act, laws which en- 
couraged the military criminals of Japan 
and Germany to do their worst. In 
seven months the pitifully small number 
of our fighting men of Guam, at Wake, 
at Bataan, at Corregidor, have paid a 
terrible price for that policy. In those 
battles, as well as in the Coral Sea and 
Midway, they showed the stuff that free 
men are made of. 

We have also won a great victory in 
the field of production. American free 
enterprise, making planes, tanks, guns 
and ships, supported by American labor- 


ing men, has apparently, in a year, done 
more than Hitler’s efficient machine 
could do in seven years or Japan in 
twelve. We have thus accomplished 
more than Stalin could in his ten. Yet 
free enterprise has been in the doghouse 
for the ten years of the 
administration. It has accomplished this 
miracle of production in spite of strikes 
and labor racketeers and the national 
labor relations board. 


Roosevelt 


Our boys are fighting for freedom and 
70% of what the rest of us are doing is 
to help them. Our part, to be effective, 
will be working as free men. Ameri- 
cans hate dictators just as the Norwe- 
gians, Poles, Czechs, Jugoslavs, Greeks, 
Free French, Belgians and Dutch do. 
Men like Henderson seem to think we 
would do better under a _ totalitarian 
regime. He even proposes to set up a 
sort of gestapo with 90,000 men to see 
to it that grocers are pasting up sugar 
ration stamps. He will break the bank 
of good will. He should be told and 
the administration be compelled to or- 
ganize the people by states, counties 
and communities so that they can volun- 
tarily enforce the necessary rules laid 
down by the boards at Washington as 
we did 25 years ago. As a candidate 
for senator, I expect to be heard on 
that issue. I disagree with Mr. Hop- 
kins, who said the people are too damn 
dumb. 

Along that line, I am opposed to ask- 
ing our boys to destroy in battle totali- 
tarianism abroad only to find it fastened 
on us at home by an administration that 
has a bias for dictatorial methods. 
Englishmen are not afraid to criticize 
the mistakes of Churchill. I shall sup- 
port Roosevelt when he is right, criticize 
and oppose him when I think he is 
wrong. 
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Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THAT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM OuR SATIS- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Wartime Regulations 














(Continued from page 50.) 

use one half of the world’s supply—are 
also large. They want tires for cars and 
trucks, hot-water bottles, erasers, etc. 
These military and civilian demands far 
out-strip the supply. In such a case— 
in time of war—all but the most urgent 
civilian needs must give way to the 
necessities of war. 

I realize that there are still persons 
who say “There is no rubber shortage.” 
The facts appear to belie this statement. 
I know that if my business depended on 
a fleet of trucks for its continued exist- 
ence, I would not gamble on being able 
to get new tires or retreads six months 
from now. I would conserve every mile 
I could. I have talked to numerous 
bakers who say “These are the only tires 
Ill have for the duration. I am going 
to insist that the greatest possible care 
be taken of them. And, I am going ahead 
with plans to cut my mileage as much as 
possible. I may lose a little volume now. 
But, I'll be in business long after some 
of my competitors who are running all 
over hell’s half-acre, have had to fold 
up because their tires are gone.” In my 
opinion these men are very wise. Failure 
of others—common and contract carriers, 
private truck owners, and auto owners— 
to realize this serious situation has neces- 
sitated tire and gasoline rationing and 
the ODT orders. 


FUELS 
The gasoline situation is further com- 


plicated by the transportation problem. 
This problem of transportation facilities 
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also affects fuel oil, fuel gas and coal. 
All of these, together with electricity, 
will, in my opinion, be rationed on the 
East Coast this winter. War needs plus 
the sinking of ships by our enemies will 
make further regulation of the use of 
fuel necessary. Fuel oil is at present the 
greatest problem. It, already, is being 
rationed. Many users of fuel oil are 
being—and will be—forced to change to 
coal. We understand that WPB has 
been given instructions regarding the 
granting of priorities to bakeries which 
need stokers to make such a change. 


SUGAR 


One reason bakers have been regulated 
as to their use of sugar is the transpor- 
tation problem. Cane sugar comes to 
us from Hawaii and Cuba. In both 
cases, ships carrying it are subject to the 
submarine menace. At present this 
transportation problem is being licked. 
And, we understand, a stock-pile is be- 
ing built up to take care of us if the 
boats now carrying sugar are later need- 
ed for carrying war supplies,—or, if the 
submarine menace grows worse. This 
regulation is also caused by the fact that 
farm labor for growing sugar beets is 
being called into the Army or lured 
away by the “big money” of war jobs. 

Regulations covering honey and mo- 
lasses followed the sugar regulations as 
people rushed to the use of these sweet- 
eners. 

From this brief review of some of 
the regulations (it would be impossible 
to cover them all) it is apparent that 
those who believe that the word “Wash- 
ington” means the same thing as the 
word “Regulation” are not far wrong. 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


OLE MILLING £0; 
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Enrichment 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare = 8 ready ya fill your 
uirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


pat eon Kansas Ci: 
Southern Elevator 





ty 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











(Continued from page 20.) 
deficiencies, although not followed by 
widespread deaths, do result in economic 
losses of magnitude and give rise to ill- 
nesses which seriously interfere with the 
well being and daily labor of large seg- 
ments of our population. Thus it is the 
avowed purpose of the enrichment pro- 
gram to introduce into the American 
diet sufficient thiamine, niacin, and ribo- 
flavin, to prevent the occurrence on a 
large scale of the manifestations of cer- 
tain dietary deficiencies now plaguing us. 
There is no, desire on the part of the 
sponsors of the enrichment program to 
convert bread into a medicine. No at- 
tempt is being made to treat disease, but 
simply to prevent diseases that follow 
in the wake of improper diets. 

Now what does the housewife, the con- 
sumer, the homemaker think of enrich- 
ment? For the most part it appears she 
is satisfied to know that enriched white 
bread is a nutritionally improved prod- 
uct, improved by the addition of some of 
the B vitamins and the mineral iron, 
all of which we need every day—that 
enriched white bread is the same good 
bread she has used for years, and addi- 
tionally it now brings her minerals and 
vitamins in the most economical form— 
that these vitamins and minerals are not 
visible any more than the Vitamin D in 
irradiated milk—that buying enriched 
white bread and using it is a thrifty and 
effortless way of supplying her family 
with a considerable quantity of impor- 
She is particularly im- 
pressed by the fact that enriched white 
bread is being used by the armed forces 
of the United States. 
merchandising factor 
should not be overlooked. I deal with 
it because so many bakers have by word 
or by action expressed disappointment 
that enriched white bread did not sky- 
rocket or even increase their volume dur- 
ing the first months of the campaign. 


tant food values. 


One significant 


Frankly speaking, and giving only my 
own personal observation, I should say 
that the first flood of vitamin bread ad- 
vertising somewhat _ starry-eyed. 
Public acceptance, in spite of all the 
whoopee, was not overwhelming. But 
this was undoubtedly due to inadequate 
promotional background and the fact 
that nutritionists had not yet made the 
full force of their recommendations ef- 
fective with the consumer. Despite this 
slow progress, one material gain was 
obvious. This was the diversion of em- 
phasis from so-called health breads and 
from the whole wheat propaganda of re- 
cent years, which had done little to in- 
crease the sale of these branny products 
but doubtlessly contributed to lowered 
consumption of breadstuffs as a whole. 

The baker should not consider enriched 
white bread as just another loaf. It is 
far more than that. Wrapped up in it is 
a comprehensive nutrition story. Here 
are some of the important statements 
which the baker can make (in whole or 
in modified form) to his customer in be- 
half of enriched white bread: 


was 


1. Enriched white bread is a preferred 
food. What is more, there are few com- 
petitive energy foods selling at so low 
a cost. 

2. Enriched white bread has the 
same fine taste, flavor, and appearance 
that the consumer has always asso- 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: *‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 — 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 
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ciated with his daily loaf—but “en- 

richment” has definitely made it a 

most important new food product. 

3. Enriched white bread aids ma- 
terially in securing a_ well-balanced 
diet. 

4. Enriched white bread is a prac- 
tical contribution by the baker to na- 
tional health . . . and a patriotic “must” 
for the consumer. 

5. The addition of Vitamin B, and 
other dietary essentials put bread in 
the category of protective foods. 

6. Enriched white bread has the en- 
dorsement of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil—the cornerstone of America’s nu- 
trition program. 

That’s a pretty important selling argu- 
ment, you'll agree. And that is why the 
baker must spark this program without 
delay. He is a key man in our nation’s 
efforts to bring about the elimination of 
the spectre of malnutrition. He must 
talk to America’s men and women, his 
customers. He must tell them that en- 
riched white bread is one step and a vital 
step on the road to the national goal of 
a richer, fuller life for all. 

It is recognized that this is a tremen- 
dous task. But the means at your dis- 
posal are likewise tremendous. You have 
as your supporters these powerful influ- 
ences: (1) The extensive resources of 
government (2) The authoritative sup- 
port of science, nutrition, and medicine 
(3) The constructive hand of industry. 

It is the privilege of the baking in- 
dustry to interpret the meaning of en- 
richment. It is their privilege to make 
that story stir enthusiasm, satisfaction, 
and repeat sales. After years of unend- 
ing attacks on his product by the food 
faddist, the baker now finds that hands 
are being raised to help, not to hinder. 
Now at last the baker has his moment 
of opportunity. It is his moment to 
strike the spark of public understanding. 

I have emphasized the fact that now 
is the baker’s moment. Time is a highly 
important element in this problem which 
confronts us today. The urgency arises 
because we want to do everything to 
bring about a successful conclusion to 
this war, and one of the ways to achieve 
such success is by correcting faulty food 
habits through use of scientific knowl- 
edge recently made available to us. 

People are beginning to understand 
that they are not eating the right foods. 
Publicity’s spotlight on the subject first 
made them mildly curious and now they 
are in earnest about learning what foods 
are good for them, as can be seen from 
the interest in and attendance at the 
classes on nutrition now being held by 
Red Cross workers, educational groups, 
and agents of the government all over 
the country. You will therefore recog- 
nize that the enrichment of bread was a 
great step forward but we still have a 
long way to go. And what success in this 
direction will mean to the baking indus- 
try can be put into three categories: 
(1) And this phase is itself divided into 
two parts—hollow hunger and hidden 
hunger. The latter as you know is of 
recent origin. It has taken the center of 
the stage. It is a problem which will be 
coped with through the medium of the 
balanced menu. (2) That nutrition (as 
Paul V. McNutt says) is not a nine-let- 
ter word emblazoned by men in white. 
Instead it is a four-letter word—“food,” 
good. food and plenty of it. (3) That a 
nation at war needs more food. Various 
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WEKE Ni CLoNWMUNE 


¢ Shop economy is more vital today than ever. 
The dollars and cents that must go into De- 
fense mean that every baker, in striving to 
maintain low prices, must shrewdly cut every 
bit of waste. 


e That’s one reason why the trend is to high- 
quality flours—for their exceptional tolerance. 
Tried and true Russell-Miller flours give you 
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uniform tolerance time after time . . . and the 
high quality of flavor, nutrition and texture 
can be counted on. 


¢ It’s all due to the kind of wheat that goes 
into the flour. Careful selection in the growing 
country hews Russell-Miller quality strictly to 
the line. And what a difference real quality 
always makes! 





OCCIDENT « PRODUCER + SUNBURST ~ POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. HEADQUARTERS: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AFFILIATES: STANARD-TILTON 


MILLING COMPANY OF ALTON, ILL., AND DALLAS, TEXAS, MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS. 
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BREAD 


is Your Part 





authorities estimate the increased re- 
quirements at from 10% to 25%. 

In summing up I should like to make 
these specific points. First, that en- 
riched white bread will not mean a del- 
uge of new customers. It is not going 
to mean that your customers will con- 
sume two or three times as much bread 
as they have heretofore. 






DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


NET WE 


It does mean that you are offering a 
product far better from a healthful point 
of view than you have ever done before. 
You have at last protected the white 
loaf from the “kicks in the pants” which 


have so frequently been directed its way. 
eesti DAIRYLEA 


No more can the food faddists have their 


“field day” at the expense of your prod- Inspected Protected 


ucts. Enriched white bread has now 


more than ever before rightfully become DRIED SKIM MILK 


the first food of the American diet, and 


e 
increase in its consumption should be A Quality Product 


/ |} , gradual and sustained. for 
‘ ~ 
~*~, Reducing diets which have avoided QO ° 
™ rs 
} / : \\\ bread as “fattening” can include en- ality Bake 
* 


riched white bread, for enriched white 








bread is itself, as has been emphasized DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Bread is a basic material in building the health and strength of in this talk, in the class of protective CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
soldier and civilian—so there, Mr. Baker, is your job in America’s foods. Moreover, it should be noted 11 W. 42nd St., New York City 
great struggle. To do that job even better, use Henkel’s Bread that eminent food scientists have advised 
Flours—milled from the finest premium wheats money can buy— that national morale and efficiency will 
and enriched with vitamins and minerals if you specify enrichment. increase proportionately as nutritional 
Watch your profits improve, too! diseases and deficient diets are elimi- * SCIENTIFIC TRAINING * 
ated. In this spect less an autho A five-million dollar institute conducted 
nated, in UUs FESpect no less an aUcnor- without profit offers instruction in 


lo ity than Dr. William Sebrell, of the U. png Eh Le nes and Cakes 
S. Public Health Service, has declared Training on large and small batches is 
that with the rigid sugar rationing it is carried on in large bake shops, smaller 


experimental bake shops and in an ex- 


natural to assume that the consumer will perimental laboratory. 
BREAD FLOUR turn to more bread to replace the energy | Rontnsh* “AFF She Stet of cach 
value previously obtained from sugar. Special study and shop work is given 


on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and ——— of courses. 

ity ash i >» enriche ‘ hs course $150. 
“MADE GOOD” DETROIT, opportunity to cash in on the enriched Four mont 4 
SINCE 1855, by COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. MICHIGAN white loaf by co-operating with the na- DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Thus there is presented to all bakers the 





tional campaign to co-ordinate the nutri- 

















tion program. 








In one form or another, I have often ' Executive Offices: 
been asked to state categorically the NATIONAL Chania we ° rae 
principles which underlie enrichment. I . Bees econ a lee u. J. 
believe, bearing in mind the limitations CORPORATION Chicago Sales Office: 

, er frank 3. Male 415 N. Damen Ave,, Chi, Ill, 
applying to any set of generalizations, aida New York Sales Office: 











MAKE THE ENEMY that the following list reasonably sum- . 45-54 37th St., L. 1. C., N.Y. 
marizes the fundamentals of the prob- 
Ml Ml lem: 
BITE THE DUST ee 
1. Need. It must be established that 8 A A A C Oo 
— but certainly not your customers. the proposed enrichment will make 
* ae available to the public a nutrient or 
minimum 
Hold down dusting flour toa es nutrients hitherto lacking in whole or FOODS, INC. bpd Bey St. 
with Jersey City, N. J. 


PANIPLUS ao 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















2. Distribution. Fortification should 





be applied to such foods so as to insure 


that the addition of enrichment will EVERYTHING 
reach those who have need for it. FOR THE PIE BAKER 


3. Stability. All of the materials ad- eet ee ee 


ded by the manufacturer must reach COLBORNE MEG. CO. 


the consumer, with due loss allowance CHICAGO, ILL. 
made for manufacture and storage. 




















4. Compatibility. The added nutri- 


ents must be physiologically and chem- BAKERY 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ae ae” le 


5. Economy. Fortification should 


only nominally (if at all) raise the & OVENS 


RED WING SPECIAL Tee edie 


sumer. 


6. Imperceptibility. Addition of the 
BIXOTA fortification substances should not be 30,000 rang l BE WRONG! 


detectable by eye, nose or palate. 


















Use dry milk solids — convenient 


7. Control. The addition of nutri- 
CREAM of W } S ents must be capable of being deter- economical, dependable. Get the facts 
mined or estimated with a considerab!e AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL degree of accuracy to establish that Met Mae oA eon veo 


the fortified foods do, in fact, con- 


TH E RED W I N G M I LLI NG CO. pod i at amount of the added For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


’ 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 8. Informative. A consumer should BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. be told (by adequate labeling) what he America’s Premier Cake Flour 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. is supposed to be consuming. BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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To advance—to foster the spirit of in- 
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dustrial progress—every business must 
improve its products. In this respect 
the enrichment program provides each 
one of you with an outstanding develop- 
ment—a development which you can 
graphically and vividly bring to Ameri- 
ca’s attention. Enrichment is a product 
improvement of far-reaching nutritional 
import. Many authorities agree that its 
importance transcends such service fea- 
tures as slicing or improved wrapping. 
The opportunity offered by enrichment is 
one which bakers cannot and will not 
ignore. 

And you, as retail bakers—dealing as 
you do direct with the consumer—cannot 
afford to lag behind the wholesale baker 
or the chain store. Bread and rolls, as 
you well know, are demand items bring- 
ing customers into your store to be sold 
cake, pastry, and other profitable sweet 
goods. The wholesale baker and chain 
store now enrich some five billion loaves 
of white bread per year, approximately 
50% of the total production. They find 
it desirable to do so fram viewpoints of 
both patriotism and business necessity. 
They are aggressively merchandising this 
fact. You retail bakers who have not 
yet begun to enrich should start enrich- 
ing your white bread now. 

This is an industry service to the war 
effort—an assurance that after the war, 
baker’s bread .will continue to be the 
accepted product—free from the criti- 
cism of the faddist, purchased with 
greater respect and confidence, and eaten 
with greater relish and satisfaction. 

Errich your white bread—and your 
buns and rolls made of white bread 
doughs. Be a part of the greatest ad- 
vance in nutrition in years. Serve your 
country—serve yourself. And above all, 
be glad that it is bread that has been 
chosen as the vehicle for carrying this 
program of better health to the people of 
America. 

¥ ¥ 

Epiror’s Nore: This article by Dr. 
Snyder was delivered as an address at 
the conference of the Associated Retail 


Bakers of America at Chicago, June 8. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cakes for Soldiers 
Build Good Will 


When the Anti-Tank Company (Na- 


tional Guards) from Clarinda, lowa, 





went to a southern training camp, the 
Sally Ann Bakery of that town obtained 
the birth date of each boy and when 
that anniversary rolled around, sent him 
a cake with his name, rank, date, and 
“Happy Birthday” written on it. 

The patriotic gesture created an im- 
mense amount of good will among pa- 
trons and citizens, to say nothing of the 
boys and their families. 

When sugar rationing became a real- 
ity, the Sally Ann Bakery put in a 
patriotic window which caused much 
comment. On a blue paper cloth were 
displayed sugar substitutes and a prod- 
uct made with each one. At either end 
of this display, small flags were held up 
in cut flower containers. ‘To the front, 
and near the center of the window, was 
a two-layer Victory cake, made with corn 
syrup or corn sugar. This was iced with 
honey icing or corn syrup icing and 
decorated attractively with red candles. 
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Defender 


of a 


FAITH 


There still are people—now as 





hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes 
to defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE KANSAs MILLING Co. 
Ward Magill, President. 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consfstent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 
WICHITA Since 1894 KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGING secrios oF Tite UNITE sr ates HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES For Bakers 
Chicago Columbus now York + mea oem ol Rapids ‘ eace 
cago n 20 
— a oe Kansas City Continental Export Galveston The Morrison Milling Co. 
° v St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland Dension, Texas 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Gustin Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. Emphatically Independent 














MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS Quality Millers for 
NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY Over Half a Century 
TOLEDO, OHIO Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Rye Flours 


Wheat e 
White RYE 
MeEpiumM RYE 


Flours 
Cflours 
Dark RYE 


““WINGOLD” 
of Pure LIGHT 
RYE 


SPECIAL 
MeEpIuM RYE 


“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


“WINBAYCO” 


Dependable 
Quality 


e MeEpIuM-FINE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 
DAILY CAPACITY: FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 

















OUTSTANDING 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 


SPRING KANSAS SOFT 


Every One Guarded by Constant Laboratory Control 





ALL IN ONE CAR IF YOU WISH 
Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


2,000 Barrels Flour ——300 Tons Commercial Feed ——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





“The Bearditown Mills” 






































Coming to Buffalo? 
yOu’'LL LIKE THIS FRIENDLY HOTEL 


@ What do you demand in a good hotel? Do you like a 
cordial welcome, well-appointed, home-like rooms, comfort- 
able beds, good food at reasonable prices, a safe place for 
your car? 
Must your hotel be conveniently located to business, 
stores, theaters? 

If those are the things you demand 
in a good hotel, you'll like Hotel 
Lafayette. 

MODERATE RATES 
Single - - - - - - - $2.75 up 
Double - - - - = - 4.50 up 

Special rates for 4 or more. 
Write for Folder N-10 
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dy Oe Me f 
cee, Hoe LAFAYETTE 


BUFFALO, NY. 


For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
ori ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.tso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 

























VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Mlinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 






































SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS Abe. 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @(NIAGARAI 
DuST COLLECTORS a 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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| Wartime Regulations 


(Continued from page 54.) 

It is also apparent that at least some of 
those regulations are vital to our na- 
tion’s war effort. We, as members of 
the baking industry, are glad to go along 
with them if they point to victory. Yet, 
we want to know—and are entitled to 
know—that these regulations which af- 
fect us so greatly are necessary and that 
they accomplish their purposes with the 
least possible hardship consistent with 
the war needs. 

This is where the American Bakers 
Association’s Washington office headed 
by ABA’s General Counsel, William A. 
Quinlan, comes into the picture. The 
purpose of this office is to be a liaison 
agent between the “regulators” and the 
baking industry ;—to explain the “reg- 
ulators’” problems to the industry and 
the industry’s problems to the “regula- 
tors”;—and to do its best to see that 
any regulations issued are necessary and 
cause no greater hardship on the baking 
industry than is required by the war 
needs. 

Many of the men in Washington who 
issue regulations have little knowledge 
of the industries which their regulations 
affect. It is, therefore, necessary (if 
they are to have such knowledge) that 
someone, such as representatives of a 
national trade association representing 
the whole of an industry, has established 
and continuing contacts with them so 
that the industry’s operations and prob- 
lems will receive the attention they de- 
serve. 

Let’s see how this works out in the 
case of the ODT orders. This is typi- 
cal of the activities of ABA’s Washing- 
ton office. 

Although the baking industry 
making excellent progress with the vol- 
untary problem recommended hy the 
ABA Board of Governors to reduce 
mileage, truck and tire wear and gaso- 
line consumption,—many were 
wasting these vital materials. Something 
had to be done. And, on April 20, 1942, 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
issued ODT General Orders Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. Nos. 5 and 6 applied to private 
motor truck operators such as bakers. 
ABA’s Washington office 
sent its members a Special Washington 
Bulletin explaining the provisions of these 
orders. And because it was apparent 
that these orders were impractical (to 
say the least) as applied to the baking 
industry, we immediately contacted the 
heads of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation with whom we have cordial 
relations based on our policy of continual 
vigilance, persistence in representing the 
bakers’ interest, frankness in supplying 
information, limiting our request to those 
that are reasonable and fair, and relying 
on the merits of the case, rather ihan 
personal influence and prejudice, to ob- 
tain results. And we contacted the men 
who wrote these orders. These men were 
well acquainted with common and con- 
tract carrier operations but had not as 
much experience with the operations and 
problems of the baking industry in dis- 
tributing its products. 

The work that has been done is a long 
story, but I think it’s fair to say that 
these officials now have a relatively com- 
prehensive knowledge of our operations 
and appreciation of our problems, which 


was 


others 


immediately 
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I believe will be reflected in the provi- 
sions of the orders. 

If the results are favorable, much 
credit is due to the members of the ABA 
board of governors and the members of 
the Baking Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. Credit is due to the many bakers 
who have, in the past, answered ABA’s 
These 
supplied ABA with concrete facts and 
figures to present to the regulators dur- 
Credit 
is also due to those bakers who, after 
studying these orders, wrote to ABA and 
ODT Director John L. Rogers giving 
their considered thoughts on this matter. 

ABA does not ask you to fill in ques- 
tionnaires or write letters for the fun 
of it. We know you are very busy. 
We ask you to do so only when we think 
it is vital to your own interests and the 


questionnaires on truck operation. 


ing its “educational” program. 


interests of your industry and your na- 
We do it only because we need the 
facts and support you can give ABA 
in its fight to see that the industry is 
treated fairly, and contributes its fair 


tion. 


part. 

The national association needs your 
support now. Leon Henderson’s price 
orders have put the baking industry in 
what in Washington is called a “squeeze.” 
But, his 
two major costs—wages and flour (plus 


The baker’s prices are frozen. 
most other farm commodities)—are not. 
Thece covts are permitted to rise. As 
a result the baker is caught between 
the upper and lower rolls of the wringer 
and is being—or may be—squeezed dry. 

Relief from this 
obtained from OPA alone. 


squeeze cannot be 
The associa- 
tion has contacted him and his subordi- 
nates. They explained that, as we already 
The law 
under which they operate, a law with 
laudable wartime purposes, gives them 
no effective control over the prices labor 


knew, their hands are _ tied. 


or the farmer can charge. 

Relief must be sought elsewhere. It 
must be sought in the White House and 
on Capitol Hill. I therefore urge every 
baker who finds himself in this squeeze 
to write letters to the President and 
his senators and representatives. Such 
letters should state in detail just how 
this squeeze affects you as an individual 
supplier of one of the nation’s most im- 
portant foods. Similar letters should be 
sent to Leon Henderson so that he will 
have a fuller realization of your prob- 
lems. And, copies of all letters should be 
sent to ABA’s Washington office. 

I cannot guarantee that these letters, 
plus our activities in Washington, will 
bring relief. However, concerted action 
through associations like the NEBA and 
the ABA has done so in the past. 

In closing let me say concerted action 
is a necessity if we are to forestall the 
evils of uninformed regulation. And, 
concerted action on the part of every 
man, woman and child in the country 
is necessary so that we may bring this 
war to a quick and victorious conclusion. 

¥ ¥ 

Epitror’s Nore.—Searing W. East, as- 
sistant general counsel of the American 
Bakers Association, presented this ar- 
ticle as an address at the recent conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation in Boston. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
REASON ENOUGH 
Mandy—Why does a moth eat a hole in 
the carpet? 
Andy.—Could it be because he wanted 
to see the floor show? 


WABASHA 


is keen to keep its flours tuned to the 
For instance— 


BIG JO Special 


is now ready, with a guaranteed per- 
formance record. 


bakers’ needs. 


What BIG JO Special is and does: 


. It’s a short patent flour 
. It’s a mellow type of flour for pan 


bread bakers. 
It mixes easier. 
Less fermentation time. 
An easier working flour all around. 


Try it— You'll like it 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882-1942 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 






COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





A cME~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’Best*Rye’*Flour” 
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“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really big’ flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you sec it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 


Stretching Sugar 

















For... 
CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 


IST 








Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 











“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Capacity 700 Barrels 














(Continued from page 42.) 
yellow cake or 25 to 27% for devils food 
cake or loaf cake. 
some angel food cake for the retail trade, 


Now we are making 


but we have quit making a package line 
of angel food cake. In our retail store, 
we are selling some angel food uniced, 
as a number of housewives won’t use 
sugar to bake a cake, but they will 
We are making 
a smaller size in most angel food, and 
our store girls are not pushing these 
cakes. 


make their own icing. 


We have cut out a number of our 
cooky varieties, as the sugar percentage 
in most cooky items is equal to that of 
layer cakes or other items that sell for 
a better margin of profit. We have re- 
duced production on vanilla wafers and 
such items and have cut cookies from 
We have 
some 10¢ package cake varieties for the 
wholesale trade, but no more cookies; 
and our dollar volume in wholesale sweets 
has held up and our profit improved 
without our having to use as much sugar. 


our wholesale line entirely. 


ICINGS 

We have not adopted any hard and 
fast rules on icings. We use butter cream 
and marshmallow icings mainly; but very 
little flat icings for our retail trade. Al- 
though marshmallow icing contains about 
65% sugar as compared to 48 to 50% 
for butter cream, the marshmallow whips 
up for large volume and in many in- 
stances it is desirable for retail cakes. 
Now of course with package cakes we 
have a different problem in icing, and 
for these package cakes it has simply 
been a matter of cutting down the quan- 
tity of icing rather than the type. We 
are icing fewer cakes all over than ever 
before for both the retail and wholesale 
trade. Some cakes we ice only on top, 
some we merely checkerboard the top; 
and we are using toppings in many in- 
stances. Marmalades and _ jellies have 
been available so far and they make a 
fine filling and topping in many instances. 
For coffee cakes, etc., we use plenty of 
fruit and filling with very little sugar 
in dressing up the product with icings, 
etc. We use a glaze, but this is brushed 
on while the item is yet hot, and brushed 
lightly so that a very small quantity is 
required. ; 

We are using a liberal quantity of 
fruits in muffins, coffee cakes, layer cakes, 
turn-overs, pies, etc. One good layer 
cake number with us is a fresh banana 
cake with the bananas cut into the dough. 

And for pies, we use plenty of filling. 
Either fresh fruits or solid pack pie 
fruits require very little sweetening as 
people like the full fruit flavor of these 
products. We use corn syrup for sweet- 
ening the pie fillings. 

In days gone by the average baker 
wasted enough sugar to take up half of 
his sugar reduction of today. We ice 
all products on screens, we carefully 
scrape all pots, pans and screens and we 
boil these drippings and reuse the sugar 
in our various products. We utilize all 
cake crumbs and broken goods, or if a 
product is not just what we want, we 
remake it by using it in a cooky or cake 
formula. 

SPECIAL ORDERS 

We have not abandoned our special 
order business; but we do get a good 
price for all special orders. We fre- 
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quently used to give a little something 
more than the customer ordered or paid 
for just because we were building good 
will. Today we believe that special 
orders can build good will and remain 
profitable at the same time. We give 
the customer good value, but we don’t 
give more than we get paid for and the 
consumers like the idea just as well. 
Even in decorated cakes, we find that 
consumers are satisfied with a little less 
icing and decoration. Some original 
designs and some party suggestions ta 
help make the occasion a successful one 
will go a long way toward pleasing the 
customer. Lots of times one lone flower 
on the top of a cake is more attractive 
than having flowers over the entire top 
and sides. 

Decorated cakes are usually whatever 
the baker wants to sell. The customer 
will usually buy what the baker. recom- 
mends. This is a business that should 
be handled carefully so that the customer 
will feel that she is getting something 
distinctive and especially for her. When 
handled properly, special orders do a 
lot to advertise a bakery and to build 
friends. 





Truck Maintenance 











(Continued from page 38.) 

Obviously the best fuel economy is ob- 
tained when the engine idling speed is as 
low as possible. For this test, therefore, 
the idling speed was adjusted to 325 
r.p.m., at which speed the engine ¢con- 
sumed % gal of fuel an hour. 

Tests were made on the basis of a city 
driving condition where a total of 150 
traffic stops are made each day. An 
average of 45 seconds was allowed per 
stop, making a total of 1 hour and 521, 
minutes a day during which the truck was 
standing still with the engine idling at 
325 r.p.m. Fuel consumed idling was 
only .4675 gal. 

The same test was made with a “foot 
nervous” driver at the wheel. 
tests proved that by “patting” the accel- 
erator once at each of the 150 stops the 
driver would burn an additional 14 pint 
of fuel a day or, in a 312-day working 
year, he would actually waste 191/, gals 
of gasoline. 


These 


If our “nervous” driver was one who 
really “beats a tattoo” on the accelerator 
pedal while impatiently waiting for the 
traffic light to change, and if he raced 
his engine 10 times in each of the 150 
daily stops, he would waste 195 gals of 
gasoline a year. 

Suppose we have a fleet of 100 vehicles 
operating in city service, each truck 
averaging 150 traffic stops a day. In this 
fleet there are 25 drivers who are not 
“foot-nervous”; 35 “pat” only once each 
stop; 20 “pat” twice; 10 “pat” 4 times; 
5 “pat” 5 times; and the remaining 5, 
worst offenders in the fleet, really do a 
gas-wasting job by pumping the accel- 
erator 10 times at each stop. This table 
indicates the gasoline that the drivers of 
that fleet would waste in a 312-day work- 
ing year: 


Unnecessary Gallons of 

accelerations gasoline 

Number of per stop wasted 

drivers— (150 stops daily) annually 

\ Perry 7° o 

Dee wevesces 1 682.5 

BO. cvsccccee 2 780.0 

BBs ceccccces 4 780.0 

Beccecvcsse 5 487.5 

De cwcccecse 10 975.0 

100 3,705.0 
*None 


5. The Driver’s Daily Report. No one 
(Continued on page 71.) 
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TOPPER 


We are not much concerned with how 
4l / 

you bake Topper” sO long as you 

give it a chance. 








—— 





Some bakers like to blend it with a 
tougher flour that will stand more pun- 





ishment. 
Some like to have it carry a pretty 
heavy load of some flour they can buy 


for less money. 





A majority probably prefer to bake it 
(as we recommend them to do) straight. 
This last way will insure them yield, loaf 
volume, color, texture and flavor,—plus 
economy. 


But suit yourself as to how you bake 
41 we , . 

Topper, just so you,—if you please, 
—give it a chance. 


““TOPPER” likes best to 


go it alone. 











THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTI LE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorxK City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS ° 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











GROWN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


as) Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


RS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ““Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











Freedom's Light 














(Continued from page 7.) 
standing, so the perplexed American man 
or woman, in business or the professions, 
today, may discover, if they will probe 
deeply enough, that there is for them 
also a point of contact, very common, 
very earthy. The earthiness of that 
touch might be, in the cartoonist’s flip- 
pant phrase, the “beginning of a beauti- 
ful friendship.” Without being frivolous, 
it might lead to further assurance that 
Christianity, its child Democracy, and 
their servant, Free Enterprise, are worth 
sacrificing for, worth fighting for, worth 
dying for. 

You have always known of the car- 
penter of Nazareth. He labored in wood 
and stone. He contrived yokes easy to 
the working oxen. He built stools and 
treasure chests. He repaired wine 
presses, fashioned millstones and lent a 
beam to a farmer whose ox had fallen 
into a pit. These were all the simple, 
day by day tasks of an unpretentious 
artisan. 

But he was more than an artisan, he 
was a builder, a master builder. He 
well understood the faulty construction 
involved in building a house on sand 
where it could be undermined by tor- 
rential Palestinian rains. He properly 
appraised the intelligence of the man who 
selected a rock foundation for his house 
and, with justifiable pride, Jesus used 
such skillful engineering as an illustra- 
tion of the spiritual structure he him- 
self was building. He also encountered 
that overambitious vineyardist who start- 
ed erecting a tower and had not enough 
money to finish and, possibly, left Jesus 
to foot the bill for labor. 

As a builder, he met that certain rich 
man, a farmer, probably from the fertile 
Esdraelon Valley hard-by, who had heard 
of Jesus’ competence and skill, and came 
to Nazareth to consult him, and who 
explained that his lands brought forth 
so bountifuily that he would have to 
tear down his barns and build greater. 
We can stand by our carpenter of Naza- 
reth and see this garrulous farmer gloat- 
ing over his successful operations and 
implying how well he had managed. 
When Jesus had completed for him the 
more commodious barns, and the abund- 
ant harvest of wheat and barley had 
been winnowed and carefully stored, the 
rich man came to pay whatever balance 
was due. He could not help vaunting, 
“I have much goods laid up for many 
years. I can eat, I can sleep, I can have 
a good time.” We have Jesus’ penetrat- 
ing appraisal of the poor “fool’s” nar- 
row, one-sided life. 

But you, an average American, think of 
our country as pre-eminent in produc- 
tion, production the basis of our expec- 
tation to win this war. Jesus was the 
friend of Chusa, HMerod’s steward, “busi- 
ness manager,” according to Dr. Good- 
speed. Chusa was Herod’s Donald Nel- 
son and superintended the rebuilding of 
Sepphoris, just five miles from Nazareth. 
A considerable city, it had been sacked 
by Varus, when Jesus was a lad, and 
remained for years a smoke blackened 
ruin. Jesus may have been Chusa’s right- 
hand man, his construction superintend- 
ent. The relationship was undoubtedly 
very close and sustained mutual respect. 
Though Chusa’s position precluded open 
discipleship, he did not interfere with 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, II. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MI.uI1NnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








>< g x iN 
GENUINE 
XGLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality 7 Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








we ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ee RARE AEE A OE Ne 











ENRIGHT’S 
“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” FLOUR 
100% Whole Wheat 


Costs more per barrel—less per loaf 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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his wife, Joanna, who made substantial 
monetary contributions to Jesus’ cam- 
paign. Through this relationship Jesus 
knew all the Herodian intrigues against 
his life; and Joanna stood with the 
other women that early Easter morning 
at the empty tomb. 

Jesus prized this association with 
Chusa and he himself reports the tug at 
his heart, in the 40 days’ temptation after 
John’s baptism, when he had resolved to 
abandon the successful, honorable career 
of construction. As a builder, he had 
been turning stones to bread. He had 
thus provided food for the fatherless 
family which he had nurtured by his en- 
terprise. He could, and probably had, 
reached out a generous hand and served 
many others the same way. Now, he 
was turning definitely from this alluring 
course of his life. He admits that it 
was one of three great temptations. To 
answer old friends who urged him to 
return to his former successful career, he 
cried to his hearers, one day, “He that 
putteth his hand to the plow and looketh 
back is not fit for the kingdom.” He did 
not condemn this necessary work. He 
abandoned it with a twinge in his heart 
as he assayed the greater task. 

To further support our theme that 
he had prospered in individual enter- 
prise, it is not reasonable to imagine 
that Jesus would ask others to do what 
he had not done himself. Confidently, 
he called Peter and John and their two 
brothers from profitable fishing. He 
summoned Matthew from the comfort- 
able seat at the custom house. The rich 
young ruler, whom Jesus loved, was at 
first asked merely to keep the command- 
ments, but when the young fellow per- 
ceived that the Good Teacher was exact- 
ing more, was offering more, he expre “sed 
It was then 
that the Master urged him to do what he 
himself had done, sacrifice his economic 
security for a great cause. 
ment at the young man’s refusal shows 
what it had cost Jesus himself when he 
cays, “How hard for them that have 
riches to enter the Kingdom!” 


a desire to go all the way. 


Jesus’ com- 


Jesus’ perspicacity did not find a limit 
in the insufficiency of those who were 
rich. There was a cautious fellow who 
had been furnished capital to engage 
in business. He buried his silver talent 
in the earth. Careful chap—he wouldn’t 
take any chances in trading with his mas- 
ter’s money while the old skinflint was 
spending the winter in Florida or the 
summer in the Canadian Rockies. No, 
sir-e-e! He knew a thing or two about 
business men. “No old capitalist is going 
to get me enmeshed in his toils,” he said 
to himself. He kept the money carefully 
wrapped in a napkin and hidden away, 
and when his master returned from the 
far journey, he delivered it to him intact. 

We can almost see Jesus smile while 
for the benefit of his Galilean audience 
he lets this soap-box agitator deliver him- 
self in a neat little speech telling why 
he had not ventured to use the money. 
“I knew thee that thou art a hard man, 
reaping where thou didst not sow and 
gathering where thou didst not scatter.” 

The master’s sharp: “Thou wicked and 
unprofitable servant,” as reported by 
Jesus, isn’t a homily on the profit mo- 
tive, or on capitalism. It is evidence, 
however, that the position of a man of 
means was fully comprehensible to Jesus’ 
mind. He certainly understood a rich 
man’s point of view. 

There is another discerning parable, 
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Here is a flour with the sunshine in it, 


—particularly the sunshine of this 
great Kansas wheat crop as it comes 


to harvest. 


There is also the sunshine of brighter 
loaves, brighter business and brighter 


profits for those who bake it. 


A Cheerful Name 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 





2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage = 
WICHITA . . KANSAS Institute 














For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


. »«.. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 





CAPITAL FiLouR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


APOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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that of the sheep and the hireling. When 
danger threatened, “The hireling, whose 
own the sheep are not, fleeth because he 
is a hireling,” was Jesus’ observation. 
The hireling had no property interest. 
Evidently, Jesus had employed men and 
found how undependable some men are. 

Paul, the great apostle, using a figure 
of speech, said that Jesus was “rich.” 
The odds support the probability that 
Jesus’ 
Paul’s word. 
was not merely a hand-to-mouth laborer 


successful business suggested 


Most emphatically Jesus 


with a proclivity for vivid illustration, 
neither was he a parlor-pink. His “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon” did not 
fall from the lips of an impecunious 
philosopher; for a man who never has 
had money always imagines its posses- 
sion would solve every problem. Out of 
Jesus’ wide experience he discloses a fa- 
with the underlying truths 
which make economic law, yet in that 


miliarity 


field he has never been recognized ex- 
cept as the potential protagonist of rad- 
icalism. 

This knowledge of construction, of em- 
ploying men, of the functions of money, 
explains another observation on Jesus’ 
broad insight, made by the writer of 
John’s Gospel who reports, “He knew 
what was in man.” That obseravtion 
should be reassuring to you, an aver- 
age American. Jesus appreciated not 
only the sublime potentialities for good 
in every human being, he believed, with 
abandon, in their power for achievement 
and followed the gleam in his own soul 
to lift all, men. This did not prevent 
him from discerning the incompetent, the 
avaricious, the untrustworthy, and even 
the disciple who would betray him. In 
this connection, Walter Lippmann, in his 
“Preface to Morals,” seemed to feel that 
Jesus made an unnecessary concession 
to conservation when he warned, “Throw 
not that which is holy to dogs. Neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under foot and turn 
again and rend you.” However, a sec- 
ond thought shows that these words are 
the greatest possible tribute to his forth- 
right sanity. Had America weighed their 
full meaning, she would not have been 
misled for seven long years with propa- 
ganda inspired by Nazi geopoliticians. 

As to politics, thousand-souled, the 
Son of Man was familiar with its twists 
and trends. The very word Galilean had 
political implications. It was in those 
hills that the Zealots, ultra nationalists, 
reminding their neighbor of the great 
days of the Maccabees, rallied fanatically 
at the call of Judas, the Galilean, to 
revolt against the appointment of Herod 
Antipas. When their stronghold, Sep- 
phoris, fell, 2,000 of them were nailed 
to crosses. They had about as much 
chance to overcome Rome by war as 
Denmark would have had to withstand 
Hitler. Yet, for years after, these un- 
daunted fellows, with daggers hidden in 
their cloaks, urged direct action. They 
were impatient at the scribes from Jeru- 
salem for reading vague meanings into 
prophecy and gazing at the sky for an 
apparition which would bring liberty. 
All the disciples were infected with these 
aspirations for freedom with their mag- 
netic Master at the head of a visible 
kingdom. 

One morning, needing rest from strenu- 
ous labors, Jesus escaped from Caper- 
naum to row across the placid lake seek- 








Tumultu- 
ous Galileans raced eight miles around 
the head of the lake to meet him on the 


ing a secluded desert place. 


far side. Enthralled by his wonderful 
words and impressed by his actions, with 
the disciples in the audacious plan, that 
very afternoon they would have made 
him king by force. This idea was al- 
ways present in the minds of the dis- 
ciples and found expression that last 
night when they contended for the first 
seats at table. 

The shiftiest plan to realize on his 
potential political success was hatched 
by the ambitious, worldly-wise mother 
of James and John. Hard-headed, she 
had organized the Ladies’ Aid Society in 
which the money of Joanna and of Mary 
Magdalene and others was used to good 
purpose in supporting Jesus’ campaign. 
With a practical turn that would have 
done credit to Jim Farley, she felt that 
those who had contributed the most of 
money, especially in the preconvention 
days, should have the best jobs. Pos- 
sibly they would become chairman of 
the highway commission or secretary of 
the treasury in the new Kingdom. She 
persuaded her two sons to accompany her 
on her quest. She assumed that she was 
justified in extracting an unconditional 
commitment for the mere asking, even 
before she stated the case. Listening to 
her astounding proposition, Jesus dis- 
armed her by the quiet words, “You do 
not know what you are asking.” 

When the other disciples heard of the 
plot they were incensed. Jesus rebuked 
their contention and setting a child in 
their midst to give point to the fallacy 
of mere ambition, he said, “Those 
appointed to rule over the Gentiles, lord 
it over them and their great ones make 
them feel their authority. But it must 
not be so among you. Let him who 
would be greatest be the servant of all.” 
This last phrase, in one form or another, 
is the most quoted saying of Jesus in 
the Gospel records. The assertion that 
there was no place for an arrogant em- 
peror or self-important princeling in the 
kingdom they were trying to establish, 
and that the responsibilities of leader- 
ship were coupled with obligations of 
service is the strongest pronouncement 
for the fundamentals of democracy in all 
ancient literature. It is an absolute 
negation of ambitious seeking for first 
place by politicians of all times. 

By his confidence in his disciples and 
in human beings in general, once they 
became aware of their relationship with 
the divine, the flaming Prophet of Naza- 
reth became the embodiment of the spirit 
of faith, of hope and the very antithesis 
of defeatism. That spirit, for you and 
for me, is of the greatest significance 
in these days of uncertainty and of fuzzy 
thinking. All these years since he walked 
in Galilee that dauntless spirit has been 
a bulwark to men who love freedom. 

Consider those valiant Czechs who 
first in Europe printed a_ vernacular 
Bible, and by its light ushered in the 
modern age. Robbed of their ancient 
liberties by the Thirty Years War, their 
sacrifices, nevertheless, salvaged tolera- 
tion for the rest of Europe. Or watch 
those heroic Dutchmen apply the torch 
to a billion dollars worth of oil installa- 
tions and rubber plantations in the In- 
dies to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemies of mankind. They 
had an example in William the Silent, 
that stubborn Dutch leader, who, heart- 
ened by the voice from the Galilean 
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Prophet, inundated his own land to 
drown out the Spanish invaders. He 
established a haven to which our own 
Pilgrim fathers first went to worship 
in freedom. To that asylum, later, came 
John Locke to consort with Spinoza, a 
refugee from Spain, and there they drew 
the blue prints of liberty. 

The same inspiration sustained John 
Hampden, the spearhead of resistance 
to the duplicity and tyranny of King 
Charles. He first espoused the principle 
that taxation without representation is 
tyranny. His followers tried to get their 
captive king to agree to a charter which 
included a number of the safeguards 
afterwards incorporated in our own con- 
stitution. We were reminded of Hamp- 
den’s sacrifice when Mr. Churchill re- 
ported that at his Sabbath rendezvous 
with Mr. Roosevelt, on the ill-starred 
Prince of Wales, the assembly joined in 
singing a paraphrase of the Psalm which 
Hampden’s men sang that somber Sab- 
bath morn as they bore their devoted 
leader to his grave. 

To you, an American, it should not 
be surprising that Washington, in the 
dark hours of Valley Forge, drew 
strength as he knelt in the snow, or that 
he admonished that without the religion 
of Jesus our democracy would fail. Nor 
should you wonder that Jefferson, with 
his scrapbook Gospel, should have in- 
scribed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the essence of its teaching, “All men 
are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights.” You 
should not marvel that the progression 
of our thinking toward the high con- 
fidence of Jesus in men should be re- 
inforced by the words of the non- 
churched, earthy Lincoln who, perforce, 
had recourse to his knees when he had 
no place else to go. Jefferson’s declara- 
tion, which was an improvement of a 
similar pronouncement by Locke, is at its 
best a guiding principle, a theoretical ab- 
straction. Lincoln’s “You can’t fool all 
the people all the time” is dynamic, a 
living challenge, a homely confession of 
the worth of men. America’s progressive 
abandonment, for 20 years, of the in- 
tegrity of that avowal is another cause 
of our present disastrous day of trouble. 

We are not limited to Europe and 
America for heroic examples. Chiang 
Kai-shek, about six years ago, was kid- 
naped. Rescued, he reported that in his 
confinement he had found time to read 
the words of Jesus. For that confession 
the generalissimo was depicted as a 
driveling, weeping weakling, beneath the 
contempt of realistic Americans. That 
lonely tryst with the Man of Nazareth 
apparently made a new man of him, 
brought new courage which has stymied 
the well laid plans of Nippon’s military 
chieftains. 

In these days that are sifting out our 
hearts we are distributing these same 
words of Jesus, by the millions, to our 
men in arms. This should be more than 
a pious gesture—it implies a challenge 
to you and to me to properly appraise 
the radiant Galilean builder who sounded 
forth a trumpet, by the blue lakeside so 
long ago, that never calls retreat. You 
should be able to sing “America” more 
thoughtfully, more reverently. It should 
have more meaning to you, for you will 
learn as you never knew before that the 
light of freedom for which our soldiery 
would give their all is indeed a Holy 
Light, a beacon light to victory, to a 
sensible, permanent peace. 
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not covered by the order (OPA “Ra- 
tioning Order No. 3”) as far as con- 
cerns its use in bakery products. Honey 
still is controlled by the War Produc- 
tion Board’s General Preference Order 
No. M-118, which permits you to use 
each month this year not more than 
the amount of honey you used in the 
corresponding month of 1941, if it was 
more than 60 Ibs. 

Prior to the OPA Order, when the 
War Production Board was handling 
sugar rationing (it now deals only with 
allocations of raw sugar to refiners), 
percentage allotments of sugar larger 
than the regular allotment were granted 
to users in “defense areas” where there 
had been substantial increases in popu- 
lation due to the war effort since last 
year. 

When most of the authority over 
sugar rationing was transferred to OPA, 
the increased defense area allotments 
all were wiped out. As yet OPA has 
not restored or replaced them with simi- 
lar increased percentages for such areas. 

It is our understanding that studies 
have been and are being made of the 
population figures obtained in OPA 
registration of consumers for rationing 
books, and that the sugar needs of de- 
fense areas may soon be recognized. Of 
course, there is no assurance whatever, 
prior to any action by OPA, that they 
will be recognized, and no baker should 
use his sugar on the assumption that he 
will receive a larger allotment for the 
current period. If you are in one of 
these defense areas, our suggestion is 
that you budget the sugar which you 
are entitled to under the regular May- 
June allotment, so that it will take you 
through this period, and so that you will 
not find yourself in a position where, 
sometime this month, you will have no 
sugar left to continue the production of 
your products. 

If you operate in an area where there 
has been a substantial increase in pop- 
ulation since last year to an extent which 
you think should entitle you and other 
commercial sugar users to an increased 
allotment, we suggest that you get copies 
of OPA Form No. R-315 from your 
local rationing board, and use this form 
to file a petition for an increased allot- 
ment. At the same time, you should try 
to interest all other bakers, and all other 
commercial users of sugar in that area, 
as well as the mayor or city council, 
chamber of commerce, other local civic 
organizations, operators of war plants, 
and officers in command of military or 
naval establishments, in calling the need 
for more sugar to the attention of OPA 
Administrator Leon Henderson. Such an 
appeal should be supported with all the 
data that can be assembled, concerning 
just exactly what increases in employ- 
ment and population there have been. 

Except for the possibility of increases 
in allotments for such defense areas, 
there appears to be no prospect, or at 
least no early prospect, of any increase 
in the general 70% allotment now in 
effect. 

You undoubtedly noticed, when you 
filled in the OPA registration and appli- 
cation forms, that various classes of 
products are listed. “Bread” is listed 


‘separately from “other bakery prod- 


ucts.” The reason for this separation 
of various classes of products is that 
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Largest grain storage 
of any mill of its size 
in the country. 


THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


SHELLABARGER’S BAKERY FLOURS 


always are ground from ‘ the finer, the brighter, the 
naturally stronger wheat from the Kansas garden 
spot of fine wheat production. Not only does 
SHELLABARGER “pay the price’ but SHELLA- 


BARGER insures his own and his customer s money s 


worth by wheat and flour testing and milling con- 
trols not exceeded anywhere. 


SHELLABARGER could not afford to operate the 


“Set-Up shown below if he failed to squeeze every 
last drop of value out of it for his own and his cus- 
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The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 
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ing use of country-run wheat. of _wheat for baking character- capacity. 

B. Favorable transit position of sotice. B. Versatility of three units. 
Salina, permitting us to draw B. 3,560,000 bushels storage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- maintained up to the minute. 
west. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 5., POLICY 


A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 


B. Completely modern analytical B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
and baking laboratory. duction results at a fair price. 

C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 
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much consideration has been given to 
basing allotments for various users on 
the nature of the products in which the 
sugar is to be used. While at present 
10% is the allotment for all types of 
products, OPA has set up the registra- 
tion form in such a way that it might, 
for example, grant 80% for use in one 
class of products and 60% for use in 
some other class. 

We do not believe that it is necessary 
or advisable for OPA to try to deal 
separately with “bread” and “other bak- 
ery products” respectively. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has already told you that the 
Baking Industry Advisory Committee 
has consistently maintained that all bak- 
ery products should be dealt with in 
one classification for rationing purposes. 

It seems completely impracticable to 
attempt to put this separation into prac- 
tice by granting different percentages 
of sugar, because most bakers do not 
have any such segregation in their rec- 
ords and would run into needless com- 
plications in attempting to set up such 
records. 

Further, all bakery products are high- 
ly nutritious foods, and while bread, 
for example, is high in certain dietary 
values, cake as well is high in other 
dietary values. 

The Baking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee and others representing the in- 
dustry of course have also energetically 
maintained the principle that bakery 
products—which are the “staff of life”’— 
should receive a very high preferential 
treatment in sugar rationing, as well as 
in other connections. 


PRICE ORDER 

OPA’s price order is going to affect 
you very seriously if it hasn’t already ;— 
it can’t do otherwise. 

You can’t charge any more for any 
product than the highest you charged 
last March. That’s the order. But there’s 
nothing in the order to protect you 
from having to pay more for your flour. 
Or wages. Or eggs. Or milk. Or freight. 
Or electricity. Or gas. Or insurance. 

That’s not a pretty picture. We prob- 
ably don’t realize yet the spot we’re on. 
The full significance of the price order 
hasn’t sunk home. 

I think it’s worth while to recall what 
was said to OPA Administrator Leon 
Henderson after he issued the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. That state- 
ment said in part: 

“We regard as sound and necessary 
your action in placing general ceilings 
over prices to prevent the disaster of 
inflation. 

“We most heartily approve your ob- 
jective and the general principle upon 
which you proceeded,—that of making 
the ceiling universal and applicable to 
all prices, as evidenced by your state- 
ment that ‘Every producer whose prices 
are stablized is assured that his costs, 
which are Based upon the stabilized 
prices of others, will not rise.’ 

“Realizing the present legal limita- 
tions to which action by you is subject, 
we ask you to exert every effort in your 
power to follow that principle consist- 
ently. We ask you to follow it consist- 
ently as to the baker.” 

All bakers were asked to follow this 
up individually by writing Mr. Hender- 
son and their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. Mr. Henderson can’t control wages 
under the present law, and he can’t 
control prices of farm products until 
they reach “parity.” But he can control 
and has controlled your prices as of 
last March. All bakers were asked to 
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write him to give him information and 
ammunition to get authority to do what 
is right,—control our costs as well as 
our prices. All bakers were asked to 
write their Congressmen and Senators 
and ask them to change the law. 

There are about 35,000 bakers in this 
country, of whom probably about 20,000 
or more are retail bakers. As far as is 
known from the carbon copies of let- 
ters requested by ABA, about 30 or 40 
bakers have expressed themselves. Any- 
thing further you and your organization 
can do to induce the other 34,960 to 
speak up for a reasonable price order 
will be a service not only to the nation 
and its war effort but to your continued 
business existence. 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 

“Problems and opportunities” is a 
hackneyed expression of association 
workers, but it’s true that opportunities 
usually accompany your problems. 
Though burdened already with some 
problems resulting from the war, you 
retail bakers as already pointed out 
have a grand opportunity to adjust 
yourselves and perform a_ service to 
the consuming public which up to now 
is relatively little hampered by wartime 
scarcities and regulation. 

One specific opportunity you have,— 
which is common to all bakers, but es- 
pecially to you because of your close- 
ness to the consumer,—is that of taking 
part in the National Nutrition Program 
of the government, science, and the 
food industries. Your secretary can tell 
you about this program and provide you 
with material published by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 

If this nation is to win-the war it 
must be a healthy nation, and many 
bakers are doing their part by provid- 
ing enriched white bread with its greater 
content of vitamins and iron. Enriched 
white bread is one of the mainstays of 
the National Nutrition Program, and to 
provide it not only is patriotic, but 
good business. Any retail baker can be 
proud, as an American and as a baker, 
to give his customers this bread that 
has the backing of nutrition science and 
of government, and to display in his 
bakery the posters and literature of the 
National Nutrition Program. 

It is estimated now by authorities that 
50% of America’s white bread is en- 
riched. You can help—you should help 
—to make it 100%. 

¥v ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore: The increasing impor- 
tance of Washington to even the retail 
baker is described in this article by 
William A. Quinlan, general counsel of 
the American Bakers Association, who 
presented it as an address before the 
recent Chicago conference of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


NEW YORK TO SUPERVISE 
WHOLESALE FOOD DEALERS 


New York, N. Y.—Wholesale food 
dealers will be licensed at $25 a year and 
will come under stricter supervision of 
the city health authorities beginning next 
Oct. 1, the Board of Health has an- 
nounced. About 2,500 firms in the city 
in this branch of the business now hold 
nonfee permits from the health depart- 
ment, but it is planned to intensify sani- 
tary inspection in the fall with more 
complete control in supervising and main- 
‘taining a wholesome food supply for 
the city, Dr. George Palmer, acting 
health commissioner, said. 
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(Continued from page 62.) 
is more familiar with the performance of 
a truck than the individual who drives 
it. If he makes a regular report to those 
responsible, concerning the mechanical 
condition of the unit he drives, many 
minor faults can be corrected before be- 
coming serious. Therefore, at the end 
of each day or shift the driver should 
fill in a report and turn it over to the shop 
foreman. Such a form is simple, requiring 
only a check mark by the driver to in- 
dicate any part needing attention, but 
it also provides space for checking by 
the mechanic after he has made the 
necessary adjustments or repairs, which, 
of course, should be made immediately. 

In addition to the form on which the 
driver makes his daiiy report at least 
three more forms are necessary to carry 
on properly the “Preventive Mainten- 
ance” program. These forms are for use 
during truck inspections at 1,000 miles, 
5,000 miles, and 10,000 miles respectively. 
The 1,000-mile chart should be used at 
each 1,000-mile interval excepting, of 
course, the 5,000- and 10,000-mile inter- 
vals, at which time the charts so desig- 
nated should be used. On some of the 
low-mileage operations, such as door-to- 
door delivery, trucks do not always 
travel 1,000 miles in 30 days’ time. In 
this event they should be given the same 
inspection and care as outlined on the 
1,000-mile form. 

Each time an inspection is made all 
units showing need of repair should be 
placed in first-class condition and should 
be kept in such condition by constant at- 
tention and care. 

The necessity of frequent lubrication 
(at intervals not to exceed 1,000 miles) 
must be emphasized. Trucks operating 
on or off the highway accumulate grit 
and foreign matter in moving parts that 
will cause rapid wear unless forced out 
wnder pressure by the addition of fresh 
lubricant. It is important that the prop- 
er type of lubricant be used in accord- 
ance with the manufacturers’ 
mendations. 


recom- 


Such a program as outlined is de- 
signed to cover the requirements of nor- 
mal usage; any abnormal use of equip- 
ment obviously necessitates greater vig- 
ilance on the part of the owner. 


EXTENDED MAINTENANCE 


After a truck has been driven numer- 
ous miles, performance records should 
indicate units of the vehicle that are 
possibly in need of major repair. The 
only way to determine definitely the 
true condition of the units is to dis- 
assemble them for complete examina- 
tion. Such examination and repair is re- 
ferred to as “Extended Maintenance.” In 
this category can be placed the inspec 
tion and reconditioning of valves, pis- 
tons, pins, rings and bearings, gears, 
brake linings, drums, etc. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore: At the recent conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion, this article was presented by H. L. 
Carr, of the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 
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THOMAS J. McNAMARA DEAD 
Thomas J. McNamara, 81, prominent 
baker of Lexington, Ky., died at his 
home June 8, following a brief illness. 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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from Country-run 
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the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
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ALABAMA 

The Uhlman Bakery, Troy, has been 
sold to Moe Sager and Sam Rosenbaum. 
Its new name is the M. & S. Bakery, 
and Mr. Rosenbaum is in charge of 
production. Fred Uhlman is now as- 
sociated with his brother in the City 
Bakery, Tifton, Ga. 

Lloyd Marsh, head of the Floral Park 


Bakers, Birmingham, has entered the 
army. His brother, Gale, will be in 
charge of the bakery. 

New equipment has been installed in 
McDonald’s Bakery, Athens. John Mc- 
Donald is owner. 

Milton Berry sold his interest in the 
Tasty Bakery, Huntsville, and joined 
the army as a baker. He had been a 


member of the National Guard for some 
time. 

A new tray-type traveling oven has 
been installed in the Duchess Bakery, 
Cullman. Al Gasser is operator. 


ARKANSAS 


Brad Young, who for a number of 
years was employed at the City Bakery, 
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**Every baker using 
CERELOSE today 
first used other sugar* 





needs one of these... often 


—and many a CERELOSE prospect 


was a “hard one to crack!” 


We've met our share of “tough buyers” since CERELOSE 
was first introduced to the baking industry. 


But we found this out; that if CERELOSE had a chance 
to show what it can do, the buyer usually agreed it had 


what he wanted. 


Yes, bakers refused to take anyone’s word about this 
modern Dextrose sugar. They “had to be shown.” They 
compared it with other sugars in thorough tests under 


regular production conditions. 


Just such tests have made CERELOSE the favored sugar for 
bread and sweet yeast doughs in thousands of bakeries. 
It has been sold on its merits—on its ability to produce. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 





eral public. 





CERELOSE IS PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide 
range of food industries, CERELOSE is pure, white, 
and crystalline Dextrose sugar. Dextrose is one of 
the most valuable sugars found in nature; its nutri- 
tive value is recognized by science and the medical 
profession, and more than ever today by the gen- 
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Gurdon, has bought the business from 
Frank Rudolph and has taken charge. 
The bakery has been completely redec- 
orated. 

The American Bakery, Inc. Little 
Rock, will change its name to Meyer's 
Bakery, Inc., according to an amend- 
ment to its charter filed in the secre- 
tary of state’s office. 


CALIFORNIA 

Theodore Sanders has sold the stock, 
equipment, fixtures and good will of 
the Happy Oven Bakery, 1010 North 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, to Glen 
T. Knepher. 

D. I. (Jimmy) 
nounced the opening of a bakery at 70 
South Oak Street, Ventura. The in- 
terior of the building has been remod- 
eled and complete baking equipment 
installed. 

Joseph Hafner has sold the equip- 
ment, furniture, fixtures, merchandise 
and good will of the Broadway Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles, to Louis Vandyke and 
Meyer Van Adelsberg. 

James Hart, former Long Beach resi- 
dent, has been appointed agency man- 
ager of the Continental Baking Co. 
branch at 1208 Redondo Avenue, Long 
Beach. He will return to that city from 
Los Angeles, where he has been since 
1932. Claude R. Hill, previously branch 
manager at Long Beach, is now man- 
ager of the company’s Beverly Hills 
bakery. 


Jamerson has an- 


CANADA 

The Prince George (B. C.) Bakery 
is being considerably enlarged. Wil- 
liam Allen has awarded contract for 
erection of an addition to the plant 
and has also purchased new bakery 
machinery. 

The business of the Sunrise Bakery, 
Creston, B. C., has been advertised for 


~ sale. 


FLORIDA 

A new oven has been added to the 
equipment of the Hi-Grade Bakery, 
Lakeland, by N. G. Nagel. 

Alterations have been completed to 
the building of the New York Star 
Bakery, Jacksonville. The changes in- 
clude new space for wrapping and 
storing, an enlargement to the make-up 
department, and larger quarters for the 
cake section. 

New name of the Southside Bakery, 
Jacksonville, is the Gem Bakery. ‘The 
concern was purchased a few months 
ago by Messrs. Pierce and Davies. 

F. N. Robb and Mrs. Wegener, of 
Rockford, Ill, have purchased the 
Hesse’s Home Bakery, Sanford. It will 
be known as Robb’s Home Bakery. 

Parker Henderson, operator of Hen- 
derson’s Bakery, Jacksonville, has dis- 
continued his branch store, which was 
located at 4901 Pearl Street. 


GEORGIA 

An expansion is being planned by the 
Sunlite Bakery, Marietta. Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Mann are owners of the shop. 

The Central Georgia Baking Co., Ma- 
con, is remodeling its loading space and 
platform. John Gill is operator. 

The Georgia-Carolina Cookie Co., Au- 


‘ gusta, recently completed an addition 


to’ its plant. The production of other 
bakery items, as well as cookies, is 
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Our Best Friends Are Bakers 


Several scores of them who regularly buy, 
: and for many years have bought “AMERI- 
Also for Economy CAN EAGLE?” of their own free choice just 


“The ADMIR AL” because they like it better,—performance, 


economy, value, loaf out-turn and bread 
quality. 


Sie H-D-Lee Flours 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ANN Kansas 
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planned. John Murray is owner of 
the shop and Royce Lewis manager. 

The Ware Bakery, Waycross, operated 
by the Robison brothers, has just com- 
pleted remodeling its retail store. 

Wilder's Pastry Shop, operated at 
Macon by Hoke Wilder, has a new store 
front. An additional oven for the shop 
was purchased recently. 


IDAHO 

D. C. Blair has become sole owner 
and operator of Pelton’s Bakery, Oro- 
fino, by terms of an agreement whereby 
he purchased the interest of Lotus Pel- 
ton, his former partner. Mr. Blair 
said that the name of the bakery would 
not be changed for the present and that 
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the bakery would continue to supply the 
Orofino territory, but would not make 
deliveries outside this territory, which 
reaches to Ahsahka and Glenwood. 

A one-story brick addition is being 
made to the plant of the Eddy Bakery, 
Boise. 

A bakery and grocery store has been 
opened by Milburn Shelby on Overland 
Avenue, Burley. 


ILLINOIS 
A two-story brick addition is being 
built to the Dinkel Bakery, 3325 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Chicago. Joseph Dinkel 
is owner of the concern. 
Robinson’s Bakery recently opened a 
new store at 2912 Devon, Chicago. The 


shop is decorated in wood paneling. 
Clarence Fisher has purchased the 
bakery business and grocery route of 
Wayne Baney, Walnut. The store is 
being remodeled and redecorated. 
Howe’s Bakery, Inc., 105 South Sheri- 
dan Road, Peoria, a unit of the Purity 
Baking Co., has undergone extensive re- 
A new front was built, the 
make-up room enlarged, and a new 


modeling. 


flour storage department added. New 
ovens were installed. 


INDIANA 


Francis Meek has purchased the De- 
Long Bakery, 275 S. Wabash Street, 
Wabash, formerly operated by Merle 
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Neu Tay 
More Dollars 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 






‘= TO WIN THIS WAR, more 
and more billions are needed 
and needed fast-—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 

MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 
ALONE! 

This means a minimum of 10 percent 
of the gross pay roll invested in War 
Bonds in pty plant, office, firm, and 
factory in the land. 

Best and quickest way to raise this 
money—and at the same time to “brake” 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every 
company offer every worker the chance 
to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 
WINDOW. 

If your firm has already installed the 





Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time— 

1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage employees to increase 
the amount of their allotments for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war any more than “token’’ resis- 
tance will keep the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 


If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 

reas Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street -» Washington, D. C; 





S. War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 
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DeLong. Mr. Meek will have the plant 
remodeled and painted. 


IOWA 

The Milk-Maid Bakery, a house-to- 
house concern in Waterloo, has discon- 
tinued business. R. Sersicke was pro- 
prietor. 

Complete new store fixtures have been 
installed in Bernard Markus’ bakery in 
Akron. 

A divider and rounder have been add- 
ed by E. A. Meyers in his bakery in 
Newton. 

Carl Borg, operator of a bakery in 
Des Moines, has disposed of his ice 
cream making equipment. He plans to 
devote more time to baking in order 
to care for his increased business. He 
will sell ice cream made elsewhere. 

Jim Ball has remodeled his bakery at 
Osceola. He installed new equipment, 
including a new sealer and proofer. 

Gary Landman, of Omaha, Neb., who, 
with Art Ashcraft, opened the Bedford 
(Iowa) Bakery some time ago, has 
sold his interest in the bakery to Mr. 
Ashcraft and returned to Omaha. 

Emil Bergquist, of Mother’s Baking 
Co., Des Moines, a reserve officer in the 
army, has entered the service as a pur- 
chasing agent. His partner, Edwin 
Welsh, will operate the concern while 
he is away. 

John Schnepel, of the Standard Bak- 
ery, Harlan, recently completed the in- 
stallation of a new oil-fired 20-bun size 
reel type tray oven and a new high 
speed mixer. 

KANSAS 

Albert R. Kent has opened the City 
Bakery, Leoti. 

H. T. Grimm, who has opened a pas- 
try shop in connection with his grocery 
at Downs, will handle a full line of 
bakery products. The building will be 
remodeled and new machinery installed. 

The City Bakery, Stafford, has been 
completely remodeled by John Cabral, 
who leased it from Wade Hickman and 
Wilbur Warnock. 

Lyle Hart recently took over the man- 
agement of the Zephyr Bakery, Law- 
rence, the position formerly held by C. 
Y. Rummage. 


KENTUCKY 

The Pennington Bros. Baking Co., at 
417 High Street, Frankfort, has opened 
a new bakery at Charlestown, W. Va. 
The Pennington Bros. own other bak- 
eries in Kentucky besides their main 
plant at Frankfort. 

The Grocers Baking Co., 501 West 
Sixth Street, Lexington, has leased a 
building at 490 West Sixth Street, to 
be used for storage purposes. 

The Rainbow Baking Co., 220 Wal- 
nut Street, Lexington, has been discon- 
tinued. 

LOUISIANA 


Heebe’s Bakery, Gretna, recently com- 
pletely modernized its plant. 
Heebe is operator. 

Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, has pur- 
chased an automatic band type slicer. 


George 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, 
have purchased the Abso-Fresh Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y. George Bu- 
chanan will remain as manager there. 


MICHIGAN 


Schmidt’s Bakery, 1118 Carpenter 
Street, Menominee, has remodeled its 
‘large tile baking oven. The project in- 
cluded installation of a new firebed un- 
der the oven. The “operation” required 
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removal of the fire tile used as the 
outer wall of the 14x16-ft oven and 
rebuilding it. The shop is owned by 
W. P. Schmidt. 

The Cruff Home Bakery, Petoskey, 
was opened recently. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd G. Cruff are proprietors. Mr. 
Cruff was formerly employed by the 
Bon Ton Baking Co. and, before com- 
ing to Petoskey, he worked for 12 years 
in a bakery in Valley City, N. D. 

The offices and plant of the New 
York Bakery, Flint, have been complete- 
ly remodeled and modernized. A. C. 
Jablonski is manager of the company. 


MINNESOTA 


Prentice Robinson, owner of the Cole- 
raine (Minn.) Bakery, is serving as an 
army baker. His wife and mother are 
operating the bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Becker have closed 
their bakery in Deer Creek. ‘Their son, 
Paul, who was helping them with the 
bakery’s operation, has been called into 
the army. 

Raymond Werpy is making arrange- 
ments for the opening of a bakery in 
Madison in the building now occupied 
by the Gopher Cafe. The cafe will 
move to a new location across the street. 

C. M. Olson has taken over the Home 
Bakery, Brainerd, formerly operated by 
him. He purchased the bakery from 
Leo Braun. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Arthur McRae has sold the McRae 
Brothers Bakery, Laurel, to Howard 
Flowers, who has changed its name to 
the Flowers Baking Uo. 


' MISSOURI 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Riley have pur- 
chased the Salem (Mo.) Maid Bakery, 
formerly owned and operated by J. R. 


Boggs. Its name has been changed to 
Henry’s Bakery. 
MONTANA 
William MacDonald has sold _ the 


wholesale department of the Home Bak- 
ery, 101 S. Broadway, Billings, to Eu- 
gene Graf, Bozeman, operator of the 
Bon Ton Bakeries at Bozeman and Mis- 
soula. Mr. MacDonald will continue to 
operate the retail department of the 
Home Bakery at Billings. 

Oscar Roseborough recently sold the 
Ideal Bakery, Livingston, to Harry 
Schleicher. 

NEBRASKA 

The Sunshine Bakery, operated at 2503 
Thirteenth Street, Columbus, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Gleer, will be moved 
to a new location at 2407 Thirteenth 
Street. Mr. Gleer purchased and re- 
modeled the building, which formerly 
housed Braun’s Bakery. 

Leo Kauffman has installed a new 
molder in his bakery at Valentine. 

Don Mardock, formerly in the baking 
business at Omaha, has opened a new 
bakery at Schuyler. He was able to 
secure delivery on a new reel oven. 

An addition is being made to the 
Dutch Maid Bakery, 23d Street and 
Broadway, Scottsbluff. J. Whitelock is 
owner. 

NEW JERSEY 

Anton Mulley, proprietor of the Swiss 
Bakery, 80 Ellison Street, Paterson, has 
announced that his son, C. A. Mulley. 
has taken over the bakery. 


NEW YORK 
The Golden Bear Cookie Co., Inc., ha: 
been chartered to conduct a _ businesr 
in pastry products, crackers and biscuits 
(Continued on page 85.) 
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‘Back of Your Flour!... 





A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
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To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 


properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 


flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


This is in addition to one third million bushels 


wheat storage 


which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 
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FEDERAL 


Safeguarding Performance 








INCORPORATED 
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Your Bakery 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barres DalLy 








of LIVERPOOL 
Rt $4,904,187 
| el errr re 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange © Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin ° ° Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 














MINER-HILLARD 
‘ MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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IS KING 


A FLOUR OF CHARACTER 


“POLAR BEAR” is a flour of definite characteristics. 


It always has been so. Its bakers soon come to know 





its particular values. They come to like it better. They 
keep on buying it despite occasional temptation by 
price. For even in price they recognize the merit of 


long-time economy. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
PLAY AT SUMMER MEETING 


Vireinia Beacu, Va.—Priorities, price 
ceilings, rationing, war news and other 
problems affecting the industry were for- 
gotten during four days of relaxation 
and recreation as the Potomac States 
Bakers Association met here for its an- 
nual summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, June 25-28. 

Bakers from the Potomac States terri- 
tory enjoyed a full program of sports 
and outdoor summer recreation of all 
types and indoor amusements galore in 
the traditional manner of this well known 
convention. 

Although relaxation was the order of 
the day, informal discussions of current 
problems furnished the principal topic 
of conversation among groups of bakers 
in the lobby, on the golf course, across 
the bridge table and at the bar. 

With the tire and gasoline situation 
restricting motor travel, the popular 
Baltimore-Virginia Beach boat ride, a 
regular feature of the annual outing, 
drew a large group of bakers. The trip 
was made on the Old Bay Line steamer 
leaving Baltimore the evening preceding 
the opening of the meeting and returning 
when the four-day outing closed. Mem- 
bers and friends of associations in New 
York and Pennsylvania were tendered 
special invitation to attend the outing. 

The annual golf tournament and spe- 
cial events, tea dances at the water front, 
and card parties, horseback rides and 
beach parties for the ladies rounded out 
a complete program of summer diversion. 

The annual golf tournament, played 
on the Princess Anne Country Club 
course, Virginia Beach, was won by Bill 
Parker, representing the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, an allied member of 
the P.S.B.A., with E. P. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., runner up. Bill Park- 
er was awarded the silver “Old Bay Line” 
trophy for the winning score of 85, while 
E. P. Mitchell received a $25 war bond 
for his 89-round. 

The three blind bogey prizes were won 
by bakers: Carl Hauswald, Hauswald’s 
Bakery, Baltimore; Phil Hauswald, 
Hauswald’s Bakery, and Ellis Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York City. 
Allied men receiving blind bogey awards 
were Charles F. Gaffney, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich; James S. 
McKenry, Richmond, Va., Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and Ray Sullivan, bakery 
sales representative, William Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 

“Commodore” Lou Shillinger, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, acted as judge 
of the annual bathing beauty contest 
held at the beach club on the morning of 
June 26. Winners in the ladies’ contest 
were Mrs. Mae Ehorst, Baltimore, first; 
Miss Betsy Gary, ll-year-old daughter 
of Emmett Gary, secretary of P.S.B.A., 
second, and Miss Jerry Viconi, John 
Rabai’s Bakery, Baltimore, third. Win- 
ners in the men’s beauty contest were 
Walter Mason, Lynchburg, Va., first; 
Benn Hillegas, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Baltimore, second, and Phil Naas, C. M. 
Pitt & Co., Baltimore, third. 

Attendance at the annual summer out- 
ing of the Potomac States Bakers Asso- 
ciation was 150, including representa- 
tives from Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
West Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia, with members of New York and 
Pennsylvania bakers associations present. 
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All-Out Advertising for Enriched White Bread 


* * * 


* * * 








Enriched WH 


WHITE BREAD... 


_..and DEMOCRACY! 


ITE BREAD 





WHITE BREAD is not a ‘“‘modern development.” 
It was known to the ancients. It is referred to in 
the Bible. While it was known to the ancients, its 
use was confined to the Rulers, the Rich 
and the “Reichfuhrers.”” The common 
people didn’t have any... it was too 
good for them. The Black Bread of 
the Balkans and the Dark Bread of 
darkest Russia sounded good, but it 
was all they had to eat. White Bread 
R stayed in the Castles and the 
S Counting House. 









e ® 
With the coming of Democracy . . . with greater 
recognition of Human Rights . . . more peuple ate 


White Bread ...the food fit for Kings. 
Then, with the adoption of “All 
men are created equal’’. . . every- 
= body had White Bread. 





bod oo 


With the development of the Science ot Nutrition 
and the discovery of Vitamins, the Doctors and 
Dieticians began to advocate the use of Whole 
Grain Breads. With all the zeal of a true Scientist, 
and all the integrity of a Ductor, 
they pleaded with people to eat 
Whole Grain Bread. But’ they didn’t 
have much luck. (Less than 5% of 
the people ate Dark Breads.) People 
liked White Bread. Besides, the right 
to eat White Bread was something 





they were not willing to give up. 








It's @ great Country we live in... it's @ great Industry we work in! 


So the Doctors and Scientists said: “All right, if 
} they want to eat White Bread, we will let 
them have it. There is a value in people 
eating what they like. But we will give 
them a White Bread that overcomes 
our previous objections.” 








* a 

So the committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council developed Enriched 
White Bread. They set out a standard. They gave it to 
the entire Baking Industry. They said: ‘““We want all 
Bakers to make it... we want all people to eat it.” The 
Army and the Navy will have 
Enriched White Bread. Further, 
they developed a ‘‘what to eat” 
program for the entire nation. 
Their slogan...““The U.S. wants 
US strong.” They glorified 
Enriched White Bread, made by 
all Bakers, as a preferred food. 





w 


Right from the start our Company subscribed to the 
Enriched White Bread program. Not as a promotion 

. not for brand-name development. But because 
it made White Bread a still better food. It gave 
White Bread added integrity. There was another 
angle. Our Industry had been given 
honored recognition. Here was 
something for all Bakers. Here 
was a chance for the Industry to 

walk side by side toward a com- 





mon goal . . . the Fitness, the 
Strength of a United Nation. 
We could stick our chests out 
further and say: “I am a Baker.” 


The Bakers of Enriched 
TAYSTEE WHITE BREAD 

















Sunday newspapers of June 28 carried this Purity Baking 
Co. advertising, much reduced here from the large space de- 
voted to it. Explaining his company’s motive for this particu- 
lar type of bread promotion, J. M. Tombers, vice president, 
writes from the St. Paul office: 

“We believe that it will be helpful at this time to show 
that the highly nutritious, palatable white bread, made under 
the enrichment program, is a definite forward step in baking, 
and that white bread is one of the privileges of a free and 
democratic people.” 

A good many people, both in and out of the breadstuffs in- 


dustries, are of the opinion that there has been too much con- 
fusion in the promotion of enriched white bread. Emphasis has 
been placed, these critics say, too strongly upon the technical 
and the scientific aspects of enrichment—too much talk of 
nutritional deficiencies, of pellagrins and of international units 
of such little understood things, for example, as niacin, for- 
merly nicotinic acid. Ad writers for the Purity company have 
taken the simple approach to what, after all, is really a simple 
matter. And, possibly to their surprise, they have found the 
simplest approach to the tremendous importance of enrichment 
is at once the most persugsive and the most sensational. 
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PeErRSoNAL & OTHERWIS 





STARTS ACTIVE DUTY 

Lieutenant Ellis W. Ericson was a 
visitor at the recent convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago. He was en route 
to his assignment at the Army Air Force 
Technical Training Command at Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colo. Lieutenant Eric- 
son has been associated with the F. W. 
Patter Co., Inc., whose mill at Church- 
ville, N. Y., has been under lease to 
the Eastern Semolina Mills, Inc., and has 
been in charge of this mill’s operations. 
The Churchville mill has now been leased 
for the duration of the war to the Co- 
operative Grange League Federation. 


EASTERN VISITORS 

C. T. Vandenover, general sales man- 
ager, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent three days at the company’s 
New York offices during a recent busi- 
ness trip. 

Maurice Edelstine, Buffalo, N. Y., east- 
ern manager, grocery products depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been in New York on business. 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


Dr. E. C. Williams, director of re- 
search for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co. 


CAPE COD VACATION 


Fay B. Parsons, Minneapolis feed 
broker, has gone East for his annual 
vacation in the Cape Cod country. 


PACIFIC ATTENDANT 
Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 


Seattle on June 26 to attend a meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers Association. 


POST-CONVENTION TRIP 


Frank R. Prina, Frank R. Prina Corp., 
New York, madé a trip to Minneapolis 
after attending the macaroni convention 
in Chicago. 


WITH KANSAS CONNECTION 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
flour brokers, Chicago, spent a few days 
last week at Wellington, Kansas, visiting 
the Hunter Milling Co. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

Nelson Krehbiel, head of the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is making a 
brief visit with the trade in central and 
north central states. 


OUT FOR TROUT 


David S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, fished the western Colo- 
rado streams for trout last week. 


IN ATLANTA 


C. C. Reynolds, sales director of the _ 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
and W. A. Martin, southeastern represen- 
tative for the company, called on the 
Atlanta trade last week. 


CONNECTION VISITS 

Several eastern flour men went on to 
Minneapolis, following the macaroni con- 
vention in Chicago, to visit their mill 
connections. Among them were Howard 


S. Pearlstone and Frank R. Prina, of 
New York, and J. Spagnol, of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Pearlstone stopped off at 
Rochester, Minn., on his. way home, for 
a check-up on his physical condition at 
the Mayo Clinic. 


RAINY SEASON 


O. A. Keeler, sales manager for the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
thought Colorado, where he spent his va- 
cation, wet with its almost daily showers, 
but found his home community really 
soaked when he returned. Harvest 
should start in that vicinity this week, 
he says. 


JOINS NAVAL RESERVE 

Samuel C. Hair, secretary of Elam 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, is now a member 
of the fourth squadron at the Naval 
Reserve Aviation Base, Glenview, IIl. 
Mr. Elam has been in charge of pur- 
chasing and advertising for Elam Mills. 


RECOVERING 


E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
who was confined to his home by a se- 
vere illness, is able to be about again. 


AT HEADLINERS’ DINNER 


C. C. Latus, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club, spent a week at At- 
lantic City with Mrs. Latus. He was a 
guest at the annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Headliners Club at the Hotel 
Claridge. 


BOSTON CALLER 


William H. Bowman, vice president 
and director of sales, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, called on the trade in Bos- 
ton. 


GOLF HOST 


On July 1, Joseph A. Wintz acted as 
host to the Bakers Club of Philadelphia 
at a golf outing held at the Torresdale- 
Frankford Country Club. 


AT CONFERENCE 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
sales manager of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is attending a con- 
ference at Birmingham, Ala., of his com- 
pany’s southeastern representatives. 


IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 


Since returning from St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy, Delafield, Wis., where he 
was graduated recently, Bernard Evers, 
Jr., son of the president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
has been associated with his father in 
the production department of the bread 
company. 

CONVENTION SPEAKER 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
and Cohen E. Williams, Nashville . flour 
and feed broker, attended the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ meeting in Belleville, 
Ill. Dr. Strowd gave a paper on “En- 
richment of Flour with Specific Refer- 
ence to Soft Wheat Millers.” 


WITH SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 


A recent visitor to Atlanta was R. B. 
Laing, general sales manager and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. Accompanied by Frank 
B. Archer, his broker in this territory, 
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Mr. Laing also called on the trade in 
South. Carolina. Mr. Archer had just 
returned to Atlanta from a trip visiting 
his connections in Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas and Missouri. 


ARMY EXAM 


James L. Jacobson, Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, will take his exam- 
inations for army training commencing 
June 30. 


DEEP SOUTH 
Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 


ager for Larabee Flour Mills Co., is in 
the deep south calling on the trade. 
AT HOME OFFICE 

Marshall Holt, vice president of Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, vis- 
ited that company’s home office for a 
few days early this week. Mr. Holt lives 
in Philadelphia and handles the eastern 
trade. 
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WILLIAM D. BLEIER JOINS 
GOTTFRIED BAKING CO., INC. 


New York, N. Y.—William D. Bleier 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager of the Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., wholesale bakers, and is 
already active in his duties. Mr. Bleier 
has a wide background of baking ex- 
perience, having recently been vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Bronx Baking 
Co. of Bridgeport, and before that he 
was connected with the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York. He was also for 
many years manager of the eastern dis- 
trict Flour Mills of America, Inc., with 
headquarters in New York. 
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H. J. SOSLAND APPOINTED 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Cuicaco, I11..—Announcement has been 
made of the appointment to the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, with rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant, of Hymie J. Sosland. 
He has been assigned to the flour divi- 
sion of the Q.M. Corps in Chicago. He 
formerly was engaged in the grain trade 
at Kansas City. 
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GRANGE HEARS ABOUT ENRICHMENT 

Mitwavukige, Orecon.—Members of the 
Oregon State Grange heard talks on the 
nutritive values of enriched white flour 
at their meeting here recently. Mrs. 
Jeanette Hendricks, western representa- 
tive of Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
gave talks to two home economics groups. 





W. D. WALKER, JR., WILL 
GET COMMISSION 
AND BRIDE 


Cuicaco, ILt.— Wirt D. Walker, Jr., 
will graduate from Ellington Field, 
Texas, on July 3, and will receive a 
commission as lieutenant in the U. S. 

- Army Air Corps. He enlisted in the 
service in November, 1941, and took 
his first solo flight several months 
ago. Lieut. Walker will fly to Chi- 
cago on July 4 on a furlough, and on 
July 7 will be married to Miss Mar- 
garet Ross, North Adams, Mass. The 
wedding will take place at the home 
of his father, W. D. Walker, Sr., pres- 
ident of Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. 
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CHARLES HIGHSTREET 


Charles Highstreet, 66, died June 25 
at Indianapolis, after a brief illness. He 
was widely known in the corn milling 
industry and was general superintendent 
of 13 mills of the American Hominy Co., 
before assuming a position with Standard 
Cereals, Inc., as vice president and gen- 
eral superintendent. 


FRED POOLE 


Fred Poole, for many years until re- 
cently superintendent for Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, died 
suddenly at his home near Dalhart, 
Texas, June 29. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
FOR FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following standing commit- 
tees of the association for the coming 
year: 

Finance: James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, 


chairman; D. D. Vaughn, Chicago; J. H 
MacNair, New York; J. J. Egan, New Or- 





leans; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York; Stan- 
ley Erdman, Baltimore; Henry Bass, Phila- 
delphia, 

Legislative: W. P. Tanner, New York, 
chairman; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; J. Ross 
Myers, Jr., Baltimore; C. B. Nieman, Cin- 
cinnati; A. J. Palermo, New Orleans; Stan- 
ley Wagner, Chicago; William Burbach, Mil- 
waukee; David Coleman, New York. 

Membership: Joseph F. Ryan, St. Louis, 
chairman; J. Bermel, Pittsburgh; Ss. O. 
Werner, Chicago; William A. Lohman, Jr., 
New York; George Faber, Chicago; Emile 
Campagno, New Orleans; Charles W. Cowan, 
Baltimore; M. Price, Philadelphia. 

Conference: Phil Orth, Milwaukee, chair- 
man; George R. Flach, New York; Harry 
N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia; Fred Larsen, 
Chicago; A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; R. E. 
Bemmels, Chicago; Charles Voelkel, New 
Orleans; C. B. Nieman, Cincinnati; Henry 
J. Albrecht, St. Louis; A. A. Lederer, Cleve- 
land. 

Publicity: George N. Case, Baltimore, 
chairman; Sanders Sosland, Kansas City; 
Hugo Roos, Chicago; John Reget, Chicago; 
A. P. Doerer, Baltimore; J. H. Blake, New 
York; F. W. Colquhoun, New York; L. E. 
Bowman, Chicago. 

Contract: Fred Larsen, Chicago, chair- 
man; Harvey Landau, New York; James R. 
Affleck, Philadelphia; Joseph Howarka, Chi- 
cago; R. A. Tonry, New Orleans; G. T. 
Hein, Milwaukee; F. E. Mertens, Cleveland; 
Julius Zimmerman, St. Louis; C. Emmerich 
Mears, Baltimore. 

Trade Practice: S. R. Strisik, New York, 
chairman; Alex Dombrowski, Chicago; Sam 
Millenson, Philadelphia; George R. Flach, 
New York; John Merschang, Milwaukee; P. 
L. Thompson, New Orleans; Robert Wagner, 
Baltimore; W. C. Sweet, Pittsburgh; L. A. 
Mackenroth, Chicago; Louis Nieman, Chi- 
cago. 

Special Standards Committee: George R. 
Flach, New York, chairman; James R. Af- 
fleck, Philadelphia; R. E. Bemmels, Chi- 
cago; Sidney Tiecher, New York. 

Editor “The Flour Distributor’: W. G. 
Martin, Jr., New York. 
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FOOD CONVENTION SCHEDULED 

New York, N. Y.—New trends in food 
packaging resulting from wartime short- 
ages will be featured at the forty-first 
annual convention of the New York 
State Food Merchants Association to be 
held here Aug. 2-5. The speakers al- 
ready scheduled include Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America; Hector Lazo, president of Co- 
operative Food Distributors of America, 
and Richard Borden, of the Borden Co: 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 


_ures for the previous weeks: 





-——Week ending 

j June13 June 20 June 27 

Five mills ....... 26,700 27,286 ~*23,921 
*Four mills. 
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Millfeed Ceilings 








(Continued from page 10.) 


enriching, phosphating and self-rising in- 
gredients), except the following commodi- 
ties which shall remain subject to the pro- 
visions, exceptions or other terms of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation: 

(i) Wheat germ and wheat germ meal. 

(ii) Wheat germ oil cake and wheat germ 
oil meal, 

(ili) Whole wheat flour and whole durum 
wheat flour. 

(iv) Bran for human consumption. 

(v) Other wheat products in which the 
proportions of the natural constituents of 
the wheat except for moisture remain un- 
altered. 

(7) “Wheat germ’ and “wheat germ 
meal” mean those products of milling wheat 
which contain more than 25% protein and 
9% fat. 

(8) “‘Wheat germ oil cake’ and “wheat 
germ oil meal’? mean the cake and meal 
obtained in the removal of part of the oil 
from commercial wheat germ and which 
contain more than 29% of protein. 

(9) ‘“‘Heavy bran flake’’ means the special 
wheat product for human consumption which 
has a substantial quantity of the endo- 
sperm clinging to the bran, with the result 
that the crude fiber content does not ex- 
ceed 7%. 

(10) “Bran for human _ consumption” 
means the wheat bran which is specially 
cleaned and prepared for use for human 
consumption, 

(11) “Carload quantity’’ means a ship- 
ment of one or more wheat millfeeds of at 
least the minimum total weight, as set 
forth in the tariffs of railroad carriers, 
upon which the railroad carload rate from 
the point of shipment to the point of 
destination is based: Provided, That where 
a smaller quantity is shipped which would 
move at the railroad carload rate rather 
than at the railroad less-than-carload rate 
because a lower transportation charge is 
produced thereby, such smaller quantity 
shall be considered a carload quantity. 

(12) “Mixed car shipment” means a ship- 

ment in carload quantity to a single buyer 
composed in part of wheat millfeeds and 
in part of products other than wheat mill- 
feeds. 
(13) “Pool car shipment’? means a ship- 
ment in carload quantity of two or more 
less-than-carload lots to two or more buy- 
ers combined for the purpose of obtaining 
the carload rate. 

(14) “Sale at wholesale’ means a sale, 
other than a sale at retail, by a person 
who buys millfeeds and resells them with- 
out further processing. 

(15) “Sale at retail’’ means a sale to 
a feeder or other ultimate user providing 
that the following sales shall not be 
deemed to be sales at retail: 

(i) Sales in carload quantities or mixed 
cars. 

(ii) Sales to a person who mixes the 
wheat millfeed with other feed ingredients 
for sale. 

(b) Unless the contract otherwise requires, 
the definitions set forth in Sec. 302 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 shall 
apply to other terms used herein. 

Sec. 1363.112 Appendix A: Maximum 
delivered prices for wheat millfeeds. 

(a) Maximum delivered prices for sales 
by millers of wheat millfeeds, sacked and 
shipped in carload quantities, shall be as 
follows: 

(1) For shipments to points within or 
within the switching limits of: 

(i) Kansas City, Mo., and other Missouri 
River rate break points, $36.50 per net ton; 

(ii) Minneapolis, Minn.—$37.75 per net 


ton; 

(iii) Seattle, Wash.—$36.50 per net ton; 

(iv) Portland, Oregon—$36.50 per net ton. 

(2) For shipments to points in the state 
of Missouri located within the area bounded 
on the west and south by a line drawn as 
follows: From Kansas City, Mo., along the 
line of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. to Harrisonville; from Harrisonville to 
East Lynne; from East Lynne to Spring- 
field; from Springfield to Cabool; from 
Cabool along a straight line perpendicular 
to the northern border of Arkansas, but 
not including points located on the bound- 
ary line referred to above, and also for 
shipments to points within the state of Ar- 
kansas and all states east of the Missis- 
sippi River with the exception of Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, the maximum price 
at Kansas City, Mo., plus the charge at 
the lowest railroad carload proportional rate 
for the transportation of an identical quan- 
tity from the applicable Missouri River rate 
break point to the railroad siding nearest 
to the point designated by the buyer as his 
receiving point. 

(3) For shipments to points within the 
States of Texas and Louisiana the maximum 
price at Kansas City, Mo., plus the rail- 
road charge at the lowest railroad carload 
Proportional rate for the transportation of 
an identical quantity from Kansas City, 
Mo., to the railroad siding nearest to the 
point designated by the buyer as his re- 
ceiving point. 

(4) For shipments to points within the 
State of Oklahoma (i) in the case of ship- 
ments to points located on or north of the 
main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co., which runs easterly 
across the state of Oklahoma from Sham- 
rock, Texas, to Hartford, Ark., the max- 
imum price at Kansas City, Mo., plus $1.50 
per net ton; and 

(ii) to points located south of the line 
deseribed in subparagraph (4) (i) above, 
the’ maximum price at Kansas City, Mo., 
plus $2.50 per net ton. 

(5) Por shipments to points within the 
state of Minnesota (i) to points located 
within the area bounded on the east and 
north by a line running parallel to the 
main line of the Minnesota & International 
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Railway Co. from International Falls to 
Brainerd, thence along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, thence along the main line 
of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
from St. Paul to the border of Wisconsin, 
including points located on the lines of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway referred to above, 
the maximum price at Minneapolis; and 

(ii) to points within the state of Minne- 
sota other than those set forth in sub- 
paragraph (5) (i) above, including points 
located on the main line of the Minnesota 
& International Railroad referred to in sub- 
paragraph (5) (i) above, the maximum 
price at Minneapolis plus the charge at the 
lowest railroad carload proportional rate 
for the transportation of an identical quan- 
tity from Minneapolis to the railroad siding 
nearest to the point designated by the 
buyer as his receiving point. 

(6) For shipments to points within Wis- 
consin, Iowa and the northern peninsula 
of Michigan, either the maximum price at 
Minneapolis plus the charge at the lowest 
railroad carload proportional rate for the 


Conserves 


Sugar and Milk 


Potato or Home Fashioned Bread 


transportation of an identical quantity from 
Minneapolis to the railroad siding nearest 
to the point designated by the buyer as 
his receiving point, or the maximum price 
at Kansas City, Mo., plus the charge at the 
lowest railroad carload proportional rate 
for the transportation of an identical quan- 
tity from the applicable Missouri River rate 
break point to the railroad siding nearest 
to the point designated by the buyer as 
his receiving point, whichever is less. 

(7) For shipments to points within the 
states of Washington and Oregon west of 
the Cascade Mountains, the maximum price 
at Seattle or Portland plus the difference 
between the charge at the applicable rail- 
road rate for the transportation of an iden- 
tical quantity from points of origin in the 
state of Washington east of the Cascade 
Mountains to the point designated by the 
buyer as his receiving point and the charge 
similarly computed to Seattle or Portland, 
as the case may be. 

(8) For shipments to points within the 
state of California, (i) to points located on 
or north of a line drawn as follows from a 
point on the Pacific Coast due west of Palo 
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Alto in a straight line to Palo Alto and 
from Palo Alto along the main line of the 
Southern Pacific lines to Miles and thence 
to Stockton; from Stockton along the main 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway to Riverbank; from Riverbank 
along the line of the Sierra Railway Co. 
of California to Tuolumne; from Tuolumne 
in a straight line east to the Nevada border 
with the exception of Colusa and points 
located on or adjacent to the main line ef 
the Northwestern Pacific R. R. Co., north 
of Santa Rosa, the maximum price at Seat- 
tle, Wash., plus the lowest railroad transit 
balance from Seattle, Wash., to the railroad 
siding nearest to the point designated by 
the buyer as his receiving point computed 
on the basis of the charge at the lowest 
railroad carload rate for the transportation 
of an identical quantity from Spokane, 
Wash., to the railroad siding nearest to 
the point designated by the buyer as his 
receiving point with transit privileges at 
Seattle, Wash. 

(ii) To points located south of the line 
described in subparagraph (8) (i) and in- 
cluding Colusa and points located on or 
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Regulation No. 173 shall be applicable to 
the several states of the United States and 
the District of Columbia. 

17 F. R. 3096. 

Sec, 1363.114. Effective date, 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 (secs. 
1363.101 to 1363.114, inclusive) shall be- 
come effective July 4, 1942. 

Issued this 30th day of June, 1942. 

LEON HENDERSON, 


of wheat last year and was fertilized 
with 100 lbs per acre of an 0-20-20 an- 
alysis and seeded at the rate of 14% bus 
per acre in October. Although the selec- 
tion of the winning field was made be- 
fore its harvest, it is estimated that it 


Here’s What's Behind Your Parity 


° Weights used in computing index numbers of prices paid by farmers, 
including interest and taxes 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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adjacent to the main lines of the North- 
western Pacific R. R. Co., as described in 
subparagraph (8) (i) above, the maximum 
price at Seattle, Wash., plus the lowest 
railroad transit balance from Seattle, Wash., 
to the railroad siding nearest to the point 
designated by the buyer as his receiving 
point computed on the basis of the charge 
at the lowest railroad carload rate for the 
transportation of an identical quantity from 
Havre, Mont., to the railroad siding nearest 
to the point designated by the buyer as his 
receiving point with transit privileges at 
Seattle, Wash; except that, to points located 
on the line of the Southern Pacific Line 
from Mojave, but not including Mojave, as 
follows: Mojave to Searles and thence to 
Laws and from Searles to Trona, there may 
be added to the maximum price at Mojave 
computed pursuant to the provisions of this 
subparagraph (8) (ii) the charge at the 
lowest railroad carload rate for the trans- 
portation of an identical quantity from 
Mojave to the railroad siding nearest to the 
point designated by the buyer as his re- 
ceiving point. 

For shipments to points within the 
states of Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, with the exception of the portion 
thereof provided for in subparagraph (2) 
above, and Washington and Oregon with the 
exception of the portion thereof provided 
for in subparagraph (7) above, the price 
at the applicable basing point as set forth 
in subparagraph (1) of this paragraph (a), 
except that, in the case of shipments to 
points at which prices lower or higher 
than the prices at the applicable basing 
points have customarily been obtained, the 
amount of the customary and established 
differential below or in excess of the ap- 
plicable basing point price shall be de- 
ducted from or may be added to, as the 
case may be, the price at the applicable 
basing point as set forth in subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph (a). 

(10) In the computation of maximum de- 
livered prices for shipments referred to in 
subparagraph (a) (2), (a) (3), (a) (5) (ii), 
(a) (6), and (a) (8) of this paragraph 
an amount may be added to the prices 
computed pursuant to the provisions of such 
subparagraphs where the point designated 
by the buyer as his receiving point is lo- 
cated at a distance greater than 25 miles 
from the nearest railroad siding. This 
amount shall be computed at the rate of lic 
per ton per mile, measured by the distance 
from the nearest railroad siding to the 
point designated by the buyer as his re- 
ceiving point in excess of 25 miles. For 
purposes of this subparagraph (10), the dis- 
tance along the shortest and most direct 
motor vehicle highway route shall be used 
in calculating the distance from the near- 
est railroad siding to the point designated 
by the buyer as his receiving point. 

(>) Maximum delivered prices for sales 
(other than sales at retail) in less than 
carload quantities. 

To determine the maximum delivered 
prices for sales (other than sales at retail) 
of wheat millfeeds sacked and shipped in 
less than carload quantities: 

(1) In the case of shipments in mixed 
cars, add $1 per net ton to the maximum 
price computed under the applicable pro- 
visions of paragraph (a). 

(2) In the case of other shipments in 
less than carload quantities including ship- 
ments in pool cars, add $2 per net ton to 
the maximum price computed under the 
applicable provisions of paragraph (a). 


(c) Maximum delivered prices for sales in 
carload quantities at wholesale. 

To determine the maximum delivered 
prices for sales at wholesale of wheat mill- 
feeds, sacked, and shipped in carload quan- 
tities, add 50c per net ton to the maximum 
delivered price computed under the ap- 
plicable provisions of paragraph (a), 

(a) Maximum delivered prices for sales 
at retail. 

To determine the maximum prices for 
sales at retail of wheat millfeeds add $4 
per ton to the maximum price for carload 
shipments computed under the applicable 
provisions of paragraph (a) of this section. 
For purposes of this subparagraph in com- 
puting maximum delivered prices under the 
applicable provisions of paragraph (a) of 
this section “point designated by the buyer 
as his receiving point” shall mean the place 
of business of the retail seller. 

(e) Maximum prices for sales in carload 
quantities unsacked, 

The maximum prices which may be 
charged or paid for sales of wheat millfeeds 
when shipped in carload quantities un- 
sacked shall be the maximum price com- 
puted under the applicable provisions of 
paragraph (a) of this section less the cus- 
tomary differential applying to shipments of 
carload quantities unsacked during March, 
1942. 

(f) Selection by buyer of his receiving 


Nothing in the foregoing provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 shall be 
construed to prohibit any person from pur- 
chasing and receiving delivery of wheat 
millfeed at any point within the several 
states of the United States or the District 
of Columbia at the maximum price at that 
point as computed under the applicable pro- 
visions of paragraph (a) (b), (c), (d) or 
(e) of this section and shipping from such 
point to any other point at his own ex- 
pense, although the price paid at the first 
point plus transportation may exceed the 
maximum delivered price at the second 
point, computed under the applicable pro- 
visions of paragraph (a) of this section: 
Provided, That the maximum prices for 
sales in less than carload quantities and 
for sales at wholesale and retail established 
for any point in paragraphs (b), (c) and 
(d) shall remain in full force and effect. 

(g) Maximum delivered prices for sales of 
imported wheat millfeeds. 

The maximum prices which can be 
charged or paid for wheat millfeeds enter- 
ing the several states of the United States 
and the District of Columbia is the max- 
imum price computed under the applicable 
provisions of paragraph (a), (b), (c) or (d) 
of this section at the point within the sev- 
eral states of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia designated by the buyer 
as his receiving point. 

tn) Maximum delivered prices for export 
sales. 

For export shipments the maximum de- 
livered prices shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Max- 
imum Export Price Regulation,t issued by 
the Office of Price Administration on April 
25, 1942. For the purpose of determining 
maximum prices in accordance with the 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, the 
maximum domestic prices shall be the 
maximum delivered prices computed under 
the applicable provisions of paragraphs (a), 
(b), (c) or (d) of this section at the port 
of exit. 

Sec. 1363.113 Applicability. 

The provisions of this Maximum Price 


GIBSON COUNTY WINS AGAIN 
IN INDIANA WHEAT CONTEST 

Evansvitte, Inv.—Gibson County has 
scored again in its long list of agronomic 
achievements, Herbert Johnson, a Fort 
Branch farmer, having been announced 
by Purdue University as southwestern In- 
diana’s 10-acre wheat champion for 1942, 
in a contest sponsored jointly by the 
university’s agricultural extension service 
and Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville 
milling company. 

In making the announcement of Mr. 
Johnson’s win, C. E. Skiver, Purdue ex- 
tension wheat specialist in charge of the 
southwestern Indiana wheat improvement 
program, points out that both the South- 
western Indiana wheat champion and the 
state corn champion came last year from 
Gibson County, which is often called the 
“mesh” area, or lake bed region. 

Mr. Johnson’s field, chosen as the best of 
some 6,000 entered, was planted to certi- 
fied Rudy variety. The land grew a crop 


MAY RECEIVE PREMIUM CUT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A reduced cost 
plan by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. for those insured wheat growers 
who have built up large premium bal- 
ances in excess of losses has been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“In some cases,” said Leroy K. Smith, 
manager of the corporation, “this reduc- 
tion plan will cut an individual’s 1943 
crop insurance premiums as much as 
50%, the maximum allowed. This maxi- 
mum reduction will be given the farmer 
only in those years when no loss occurs.” 

To qualify for the lower premium, a 
farmer must have insured his wheat crop 
for an unbroken series of crop years up 
to the present, with few or no losses. 
In general, if his total paid-in premiums, 
less indemnities, during this period equal 
or exceed his insured production for 
1943, the farmer will receive a 50% 
cut in his premium. 





Complete Text of South Carolina 
Enrichment Law Issued by State 


Rules and regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the South Carolina enrichment 
law to become effective Aug. 1, 1942, 
have been promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of the state. The 
complete text of the law follows: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR EN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE SOUTH CARO- 
LINA “ENRICHED FLOUR AND EN- 
RICHED BREAD ACT” PROMULGATED 
BY THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, JUNE 18, 1942. 


For the purpose of administration of the 

provisions of the Act— 
“To Require the Enrichment of White 
Bread, White Flour and_ Self-Rising 
Flour by the Addition of Certain Vita- 
mins and Minerals and to Prescribe the 
Methods of Enrichment and Fix Pen- 
alties for Violation of Same; and to 
Provide Appropriation for Enforcing 
Same.” 

Rules and Regulations are hereby promul- 

gated by the Commissioner of Agriculture 

for the State of South Carolina, in accord- 

ance with section 4 of the said act: 


Definition of White Flour: The term 
“white flour’’ includes and shall be limited 
to flour made wholly from wheat which 
conforms to the definition and standard of 
identity for white flour, promulgated by the 
Federal Security Agency (Federal Register 
of May 27, 1941, page 2579). 

Definition of Self-Rising Flour: The term 
“self-rising flour’’ includes and shall be 
limited to self-rising flour which conforms 
to the definition and standard of identity 
of self-rising flour, promulgated by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency (Federal Register of 
May 27, 1941, page 2580). 

Exclusion of Certain Flour: Provided, 
however, that special flours not used for 
bread and biscuit baking, such as cake, 
pancake, pastry flours and other specialty 
flours, shall be excluded. 

Labeling: All containers, such as cloth 
and paper bags, barrels, and other contain- 
ers for white flour and for self-rising flour 
must be labeled in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Security Agency’s regulations for foods 
for special dietary uses (Federal Register 
Nov. 22, 1941, page 5925) so as to carry in- 
formation as to minimum daily require- 
ments of required ingredients for adults. 

Specimen wording of label submitted be- 
low contains the above information, and 
either these, or similar ones, are acceptable: 


ENRICHED FLOUR 
“10 ounces of this flour contains not 
less than the following proportions of 
the minimum daily requirements of 
vitamin B,—100%; iron—37% and 3.75 
mg. of niacin (another B vitamin).” 


or— 
ENRICHED FLOUR 
“8 ounces (2 cups) contains 83% of 
the vitamin B;, and 30% of the iron 
required daily as a minimum for an 
adult; also 5 mg. niacin.” 


LABELS shall be printed on bags, or 
other containers, in type large enough to be 
easily read. 

Temporary Exceptions: Until the supply 
of containers now on hand is exhausted, 
labels may be applied by rubber stamp, 
sewed-in-tags, over-printing, or any other 
practical method, with the distinct under- 
standing that this is for the purpose of 
liquidating the present supply of containers. 

Baker's Certificate: Bakers or other com- 
mercial secondary processors purchasing 
flour nonenriched shall prepare an approved 
certificate, in triplicate. This certificate 
must be approved by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture—one copy to be furnished his 
office, the other copy to be retained by the 
purchaser, and the original to be furnished 
the supplier of the nonenriched flour. Said 
certificate may be in the form of a blanket 
certificate to cover all purchases from each 
supplier for an indefinite period of time, 
or a separate certificate may be furnished 
with each purchase order. The law does 
not state the form of certificate to be 
used; however, the following form is sug- 
gested: 


Suggested Certificate: This is to certify 
that the flour purchased by me, or us, 
from you, is to be used solely in the produc- 
tion of enriched flour or enriched bread, as 
defined in the Act of the General Assembly 
“To Require the Enrichment of White 
Bread, White Flour and Self-Rising Flour, 
etc.’’—or in the manufacture of legitimate 
products not covered by the provisions of 
this act or rules of administration set up 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture. This 
certificate is to remain in force until writ- 
ten notice of its cancellation. 


Definition of Bread: For the purpose of 
administering this act, bread shall mean 
that product, in the form of loaves, ob- 
tained by baking dough consisting of leav- 
ened mixture, with water and/or other 
liquid and with or without the addition of 
other edible substances. 


Exceptions: Our opinion of the intention 
of the: General Assembly in passing this act 
was for the provisions of the act to apply 
to what is generally known as white bread, 
and not to be applied to such specialties as 
cakes, pastry, rolls, buns, crackers, raisin 
bread, cheese bread, banana bread, or “‘other 
special bakery products.” 


Bread Labeling: All white bread sold, 
or offered for sale within the state of South 
Carolina shall bear a label in accordance 
with the provisions set up by the Federal 
Security Agency containing information such 
as given for flour, and the following is 
suggested: 

; ENRICHED BREAD 
Six ounces this bread contains not 
less than the following proportions of 
minimum daily requirements: of vita- 

min B,:—37%%; niacin (another B 

vitamin)—1.5 mgs; iron—15%. 

Applying Labels: A label must be on each 
individual loaf, either printed on the wrap- 
per, or on a band around the wrapped 
bread. 

Approved: J. Roy Jones (Signed), Com- 
missioner, Department of Agriculture, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 
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FOOD TRADE DEMANDS 
PRICE TOP CHANGES 


Industry Representatives Threaten Break 
With OPA After Session in 
Washington 
Wasninoton, D. C.—Dissatisfaction 
over the manner in which the Office of 
Price Administration is handling the 
price ceiling on foodstuffs threatened an 
open break for the food industries with 
the OPA following a three-hour session 
on June 26 between an industry advisory 
committee appointed by OPA, and exec- 

utives of the price office. 

A statement, drafted by about 30 rep- 
resentatives of trade associations in the 
food industry, demanding that the price 
ceilings be punctured in certain instances 
and condemning administration sugges- 
tions of a subsidy, was presented to 
OPA by the committee. 

Copies of the statement have been 
sent to Congress, where food industry 
members predicted it would furnish am- 
munition to senators and representatives 
who have been criticizing Leon Hender- 
son, federal price administrator, and 
balking at his requests for funds with 
which to pay subsidies. 

Called to Washington for a meeting 
with the price office’s officials, the food 
representatives arrived a day early. 
They conferred on the program with which 
they hoped to win Mr. Henderson and 
other officials here to a willingness to 
alter the price ceilings on 300 to 400 
items on which costs now are above 
selling prices. 

Mr. Henderson opened the session on 
June 26 and outlined the efforts being 
made to obtain a subsidy to cover in- 
equities in thé price ceiling. 

As he was preparing to leave, a spokes- 
man for the group told him that the food 
industry did not want a subsidy. 

Although the statement endorsed the 
price ceiling program, it pointed out that 
an amendment is required to permit dis- 
tributors to add to their March ceiling 
prices an amount in dollars and cents 
equal to the increased cost to them of 
certain types of merchandise. It was 
added that the industry is not seeking 
a higher mark-up, nor is it asking for 
allowances to cover higher labor costs, 
but it is determined that on items on 
which costs now are 5 to 10% higher 
than the levels at which goods sold in 
March were purchased, some adjustment 
must be made. 

Twenty leaders of the food industry, 
representing virtually every phase of 
processing and distribution, were ap- 
pointed by Price Administrator Hen- 
derson as a_ national food industry 
advisory committee to work with OPA 
in the solution of problems and adjust- 
ments under the general maximum price 
regulation. 

“The job of the committee,” Mr. Hen- 
derson stated, “will be to work out a 
full and complete solution of the prob- 
lems of the food industry in a spirit of 
mutual understanding.” 

Appointed to the national food indus- 
try advisory committee were: 

P. M. Brinker, Dallas, Texas, and D. 
E. Robinson, Pittsburgh, independent 
retailers ; 

John T. Menzies, Baltimore, Austin 
Iglehart, New York, and H. S. Mein- 
hold, New York, packers and manufac- 
turers; 

E. N. Richmond, San Jose, Cal., and 


H. L. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del., canners; 

Jack Wilson, Cambridge, Mass., soap 
and shortening manufacturers ; 

French Fox, Charlevois, Pa., and 
Frank J. Grimes, Chicago, voluntary 
group wholesalers; 

W. H. Albers, Cincinnati, and Sidney 
Rabinowitz, Boston, super markets; 

Alfred Dorman, Statesborough, Ga., 
and A. C. McCune, McKeesport, Pa., 
smaller independent wholesalers; 

William B. Mackey, Philadelphia, and 
Francis Whitmarsh, New York, larger 
independent wholesalers ; 

William D’Miller, Chicago, and Isaac 
Jacobson, Washington, D. C., co-opera- 
tive group distributors; and 

Hunter Phelan, Norfolk, Va., and 
Ralph Burkhard, Somerville, Mass., pro- 
prietary chains. 

Trade association executives inyited to 
attend were: Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
Chicago; Paul S. Willis, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, New York; Frank 
Gorrell, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C; T. Blair Willison, 
National Voluntary Groups Institute, 
Cleveland; M. M. Zimmerman, Super 
Market Institute, New York; R. H. 
Rowe, United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Washington, D. C; M. L. 
Toulme, National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, New York; John 
A. Logan, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C., and Hector 
Lazo, Co-operative Food Distributors of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OPA ISSUES AMENDMENT 
ON MARKUPS ON NEW BAGS 


Markups which sellers, other than man- 
ufacturers, of new bags made from cot- 
ton and burlap fabrics may charge were 
adjusted by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration June 24 through an amend- 
ment to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
151 (New Bags). At the same time the 
definition of “new bags” was also clari- 
fied. 

Amendment No. 1 to the regulation 
takes into consideration the variation in 
markups customarily charged by resell- 
ers according to the type of bag and the 
section of the country where sold. Per- 
sons purchasing bags for resale are per- 
mitted by the amendment to add to the 
“delivered cost” a margin which is, 
generally, equivalent to the highest mark- 
up, in cents per bag, charged during the 
month of March, 1942. 

While the highest “cents per bag” mar- 
gin obtained by resellers during March, 
1942, is permitted, OPA officials pointed 
out that this represents a smaller per- 
centage markup because of the increased 
cost of the bags they resell. 

Originally the order provided for a 
uniform markup of 3% to be added to the 
maximum price of the manufacturer and 
only one such markup was allowed. By 
the terms of the amendment a markup 
is permitted on each resale necessary in 
the distributive process. 

The definition of new bag is amended 
to read: 

“*New bag’ means a previously unused 
container which (i) is manufactured 
within the United States, (ii) is to be 
used for packaging a commodity therein 
for transportation or storage, (iii) is 
manufactured from burlap or cotton tex- 
tile material which has not previously 
been used for any commercial purpose. 
It shall not include seamless cotton bags.” 
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High Protein 


— Hard Wheat 


CLEAR 


FLOUR 


The right clears— 
At the right price— 
When you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON —" Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bidg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
nter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiume Co., Inman, Kan. 











A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ANNAN ARS SNE PENI ER in Anat NA A GENE Aa a 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please enter my to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail « copy of the 1942 List pf Flour Mills to me. 
Name 


Address 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year._____ $2.00 Three Years..._.35.00 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 




















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE » PORTLAND 
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4.90; soft winter short patent $5.35@5.60, 











standard patent $5.20@5.35, first clear $4.60 
@ 4.90. 
St. Louis: Outside of a little better de- 


mand for car lots for present requirements 
there is very little change in the situation 
of past weeks. No large bookings reported 


as being made. Inquiries generally light. 
No purchases or inquiries of new crop flour 
reported. Good demand for both soft and 








hard wheat clears. Offerings scarce. Price 
















ent $5.50@5.60, stanc 
fancy clear $5.30@5 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS _ +2», secona ciear $3. 


Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Trade $5.15@5.50, first clear $4.15@4.55; spring 
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and 


tic business active, 6 fair, 8 quiet, 7 slow 


reports not encouragi 


2 < sparingly and for n 
THE SOUTHWEST parently they 


appear to be the beginning of a buying whatever in getting ; 
period. The market continued to fall all percentage of current output going out in want of sufficient storage space, might be 
during the week, so noticeably that there mixed cars. 





> ills reporting, 1 reported domes- 
Ene Aula repo S . tions are that they 
8 dull a few agents saying 


tra fancy $6@6.10, bakers standard $5.80@6. 

Omaha: Week's sales averaged 53% of 
capacity. All classes of buyers in market. 
Shipping directions on former contracts fair 
to good. Quotations, June 27: family fancy 
$5.90@6.05, family standard $5.25@5.45, bak- 


Closing prices of 


In the main, reports as to shipping direc- 


firm to a dime higher. No change by job- 
bers, bakers only taking for present use; 
lard patent $5.40@5.50, shipping directions fair. Quotations, June 
40, first clear $5.10@ 27: soft wheat short patent $6@6.55, 
85, whole wheat $5.40. straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.55@5.05; 
hard wheat short patent $5.35@5.75, 95% 


ng; bakers bought very wheat top patent $5.25@5.85, standard pat- 
ear-by shipment. Ap- ent $5.20@5.55, first clear $5.05@5.50. 


are impressed over prospect 


Kansas City: Sales went up a notch, for new crop, look for lower price levels. Toledo: Some pick-up in business, but 
reaching 36% of capacity, compared with Improvement, however, noted in volume of buying has not really got started on new 
21% the previous week and 65% a year shipping directions, enabling mills to step Crop and buyers cautious. Trade awaiting 
ago. The new crop urge got into the think- up production a little. Demand for mill- legislation developments and actual move- 
ing of some buyers, but it still does not feed still very good; millers say no trouble ment of new crop. It has been generally 


full ceiling limits; big felt that impact of movement, stalled by 


unfavorable to price of wheat, even though 


seemed to be little incentive to book. In . . iia , present levels might be acceptable. 
all, flour declined about 20c¢ bbl. ea el a, Soe SS a “en Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate 
Shipping instructions no better than dur- . ms — a oo a to New York, i=. 26, wee $1.33. 
ing the previous weeks, and running time or c under close o Shicago September 
net nl cad Exports rather light. Clears THE CENTRAL WEST future, compared with 6%c under July week 
tight, but sales rather large. Chicago: Business light; buyers continue ago. Prices unchanged to 5c lower. Quota- 
Quotations, June 27: established brands indifferent; only scattered sales of one and tions, June 26: soft winter wheat standard 
family flour $6.15@6.40, bakers short patent two cars for immediate shipment reported. patent $4.954@ 5.10; locally made _Springs, 
$5.10@5.35, 95% $4.95@5.15, straight grade Usually at this time of year buyers are high gluten $6, bakers patent $5.70, hard 
$4.85@5.05, first clear $3.90@4.15, second interested in new crop offerings, but so far winter wheat bakers patent $5.60, in 98's, 
clear $3.70@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. there has been little activity in this respect. f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 


are hard to get, only EASTERN STATES 
there is a slight im- Buffalo: A slight recession in prices has 


provement. No activity in family flour, failed to stir buyers out of their lethargy. 
Oklahoma City: Some fluctuation in prices. and deliveries also s 


lowing up. Quotations, Buying continues very spotted. Majority of 


Due to seasonal fumigation, operation av- June 27: spring top patent $5.60@6, stand- buyers content to clean up old contracts, 
eraged 70% compared with 65% last week. ard patent $5.40@5.80, first clear $5.15@5.45, do plenty of talking but balk when it 
Quotations, June 27: hard wheat short pat- second clear $3.85@4.05, family flour $7.45 comes to signing new contracts. Spring 
ent $6.60@7, soft wheat short patent $6.60 @7.60; hard winter short patent $5.45@5.75, first clears quoted at only nominal prices, 
@7, standard patent $6.10@6.30, bakers ex- 95% patent $5.30@5.60, first clear $4.50@ as the supplies are very light. The hot 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











Large eastern bakers represented to be 
running close to maximum capacity, ap- 
parently not handicapped in matter of help 





ers short $5.25@5.45, bakers standard $5 WHEAT 
@ 5.20, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Wichita: Sales from 30 to 100%, direc- July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
tions from 80 to 100%. Quotations lower. June 24 .... 111% 114% 118% 121% 111 113% Piet sees 109% 109% 
Hutchinson: Trade marking time and June 25 .... 110% 113% 118% 121% 110% 113 eee cee 108% 108% 
mills not pressing sales as the new crop June 26 .... 109% 112% 116% 119% 108% 111% see tee 107% 107% 
year arrives. Mills urging directions against June 27 .... 108% 111% 115% 118% 107% 110% sees tee 108 107% 
contracts now on carrying charges with not June 29 .... 108% 111% 115% 118% 107% 110 seek aes 108% 108% 
too much success. Buyers looking for June 30 .... 110 112% 116% 119% 109 111% wtes wae 109 109 
sharply lower prices with development of Portland Seattle Winatoes Liverpool Buenos Aires 
new crop movement, July Sept. July Sept. July Oct Closed Closed 
Salina: Demand slow, with prices about June 24... sees eses 90 94% 80% eee eeee eee eeee eoee 
20c bbl lower. Shipping directions fairly June 25 90 94% 80% eee eeee sees sees sees 
good. June 26 89% 93% Bee) anc cae Chae sau bbe 
>» 27 
Texas: Some mills have sold a little more, yA 29 ad ve son 90. vase cael: aoe apa 
but in most cases there is no improvement. 5 oa 30 ghik ey sya 80 90 eye: aes keke Nive 
Though prices have been reduced 25@35c vune : =—ee % . Tes _~™ = a 
bbl, ‘in line with decline in wheat values, - —CORN: ‘ ome OATS ‘ 
buyers still disposed to wait. However, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
there is considerable inquiry, which has July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
been lacking heretofore, Operations remain June 24 .... 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
around 50 or 60% of capacity. Quotations, gane 36 ..3. % 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 48% 49% 44 45% 
June 26: family flour 48's, extra high pat- June 26 .... 79% 81% 85% 88% 82% 85% 47% 48% 43% 44% 
ent $6.25@6.75, high patent $5.75@6.25, Jane 37 .... Ys 81% 85% 88% 82% 85% 47 48 42% 43% 
standard bakers 98's $5.35@5.60; first clears, June 29 .... 78% 80% 84% 87% 82% 845% 45 46% 41% 42% 
sacked, $4.5544.75, delivered Texas com- gene 36 .... FH 81% 85% 88% 82% 85% 45% 47% 42% 43% 
mon points or Galveston domestic rate, id RYE . FLAXSEED BARLEY 
THE NORTHWEST Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Minneapolis: There was a little trading July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sep. 
on breaks in wheat late in week, but no June 24 .... 65% 68% j 63% 252 253 252 oeee 54 54% 
real activity any time. Buyers apparently June 25 .... 64% 67% % 63% 251% 253% 251% seve 53% 55 
not going to be rushed into contracting until June 26 .... 63% 66% 59% 61% 250% 252 250% cess 52 54% 
satisfied prices are right. Those in contact June 27 .... 63 66 58% 61% 250% 252% 250% nace 52% 54 
with larger buyers say heavy buying in June 29 .... 62 65% 57% 60% 249% 251% 249% “cas 52% 53 
prospect when prices touch slightly lower June 30 .... 63% 66% 59% 62 250% 252 250% ned 52% 53% 
levels. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


as are shops depending more upon bench Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
workers. Latter having difficult time keep- load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
ing skilled workers. Chicago titanate Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Mills report increasingly good demand = Spring bran ............- S220 Q30.60 §.... 87.76: F..5-Duine. Beer Qe. $. -@40.50 
for clears. Lack of shipping directions cur- Hard winter bran ....... . +++ @39.50 a +0 @ 35.50 38.00@38.25 
tails production; some mills reported in Standard middlings* . 89.50@40.00 oe xe 37.78 Tee PP 39.75 @ 40.00 re * @39.50 
market to buy clears, to help satisfy de- Flour middlingst ....... 39.50@ 40.00 eee + @37.75-,. = 5%. @37.50 anes +104 _ eee s @39.00 
mand from customers. Prices on choice TROD GO accesacereeceuse 39.50@ 40.00 -» @37.75 ..@ ‘ - @ 41.00 p++ -@38.00 
clears practically on patent basis. ; Baltimore Philadelphia “‘Beston Cincinnati Nashville 
Bookings picked up and another in- 9 gpring bran ...........5: $43.40@ 44.40 $44.50@45.50 $....@.... $. be oe ee er 
crease expected during current week if an- Hard winter bran ....... ee ae 44.50@45.50 ....@. .@ 
ticipated government contracts come Soft winter bran ........ 43.65@44.65 ....@..-. 45-00@46.00 42. soa 43.00 41. 00a 42.00 
through. Bids out this week on large army Standard middlings* .. 43.50@44.50 ore. eee 44.50 @ 45.00 «+. @43.25 @ 
and navy requirements. Total sales by flour middlingst ........ 42.00@43.00 43.50@44.50 45.50@46.00 43.75@44.00 42.50@43.50 
spring wheat mills for the week ending Red dog ...........0506: 42.00@43.00 43.50@44.50 ....@42.50 i VERGE eae 
June 27 were 65% of capacity, compared Spring bran Shera Mid iling 
vi 48% reek arlier 25% , Ss c s 
ng ‘8% & week earlier and 126% year Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $.... @ 30.00 $....@33.00 
Quotations, June 30: established brands {Winnipeg ........ +++ @28.00 + +++ @29.00 reee@ one, 
family patents $5.65@5.75, spring first pat- *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William vad tTuesday prices. 
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weather has its usual effect on directions, 
which are only fair. Foreign trade very 
light, with Cuba taking the bulk. Con- 
tinued sinkings in the Atlantic are steadily 
reducing possibilities of trade with South 
America, in addition to other barriers, such 
as exchange. 

Quotations, June 27: spring fancy patent 
$7.70@7.80 bbl, top bakery patents $6.15@ 
6.25, standard patent $6.05@6.15, spring 
straights $5.85@5.95, spring first clears $5.60 
@5.70, soft winter short patent $6.55@6.65, 
pastry $5.75@5.85. 

New York: Situation has reverted to its 
previous dormant state. Sales again fea- 
tureless, consisting entirely of routine cars 
and the weaker wheat markets undermine 
buyer-confidence. Conditions are, however, 
considered somewhat more hopeful because 
of active shipping directions making re- 
plenishments inevitable and therefore with 
anything encouraging either in the news 
or market, improvement in buying should 
follow. In such circumstances there is no 
unusual feature to conditions. Clears still 
scarce and mills continue to make about 
10c¢ discount between immediate and 120- 
day deliveries. Again, some mills have 
widened the differential between spring 
standard patents and high glutens to 50c, 
while in the Southwest this ran from 
nothing to 15@20c. One sale of 50,000 
bbls reported to a large chain baker, but 
this did not affect the general trade, as 
such orders are generally placed with direct 
mill representatives. 

Quotations, June 26: spring high glutens 
$5.85@6.40, standard patents $5.50@6, clears 
$5.60@5.85; southwestern high glutens $5.70 
@5.95, 95's $5.60@5.80; soft winter straights 
(East) $5.10@5.30; western, $5.50@5.65. 


Boston: New business spotty; some mill 
agents report a limited number of commit- 
ments while others no business whatever. 
Total volume probably a little better. Sell- 
ing pressure strong and a few mills ac- 
centuate the competitive situation with quo- 
tations both on spring and southwestern 
patents substantially below the usual run 
of quotations. This condition has caused 
some concern, coming as it does in ad- 
vance of a potential buying wave which 
some mill agents expect will break in the 
near future. Bakers show an increasing 
amount of interest toward buying flour 
as a result of gradually depleting orders 
on the books. Their bakery sales show im- 
provement and it is expected that many 
of them will be in a position to take on 
additional supplies soon. Whether they 
will buy well in advance or continue to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth policy cannot 
as yet be determined. Shipping directions 
continue to come in at a fair rate. Mill 
quotations 10c lower. Quotations June 26: 
spring high glutens $6.35@6.45, short pat- 
ents $6.15@6.30, standard patents $6@6.15, 
first clears $5.60@5.75; southwestern short 
patents $6.10@6.20, standard patents $5.95 
@6.10; Texas short patents $6.20@6.35, 
standard patents $6.05@6.20, soft winter 
patents $5.35@5.55, straights $5.15@5.35, 
clears $4.95@5.15. 


Baltimore: Prices unchanged; demand 
about steady; receipts, 19,942 bbls, an in- 
crease of 1,138 bbls over last week. Quo- 
tations, June 27: spring first patent $6.50 
@6.75, standard $6.25@6.45; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $5.95@6.20; 
soft winter short patent $6.40@7.10, straight 
$5 @5.35. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow and unsatis- 
factory, with buyers holding off in most 
cases to await results of pending legislation 
on grains. Inquiry confined to small lots 
to fill out current needs. Undertone soft in 
sympathy with the downward movement in 
wheat and prices of most kinds slightly 
lower. Quotations, June 27: spring wheat 
short patent $6@6.15 bbl, standard patent 
$5.80@5.95, first spring clear $5.50@5.65; 
hard winter short patent $5.65@5.85, 954% 
$5.50@5.65; soft winter straights, $4.80@ 
5. 


Pittsburgh: Demand slow, sales limited 
to small lots of springs and hard winters. 
Shipping directions improved. Bulk of 
week's business taken by hard winter mills. 
Demand for spring wheat flour held to 
small allotments. Better tone to bakers’ 
business, especially in industrial sections, 
where bread sales show marked upward 
trend. Sales of soft winters light, cake and 
pastry makers principal takers. Bulk of 
bakery trade, as well as jobbers, well sup- 
plied for some time ahead. Family flour 
demand moderate. Clears, especially better 
grades, in strong demand, although report- 
ed scarce. Quotations, June 27: spring 
short patent $6.20@6.70, standard patent 
$6.05@6.30, hard winter short patent $5.90 
@6.10, standard patent $5.80@5.95, low pro- 
tein hard winter standard patent $5.60@ 
5.80, spring clears $5.80@6.05, soft winters 
$4.60@4.80, bulk 

















A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 




















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas € 
Spring first patent .......... $5.60@ 6.00 $5.50@ 6.60 §$....@.... 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.40@ 5.80 5.40@ 5.50 ee 
MORIRS GPEE ClOGE occ ci cscs 5.15@ 5.45 5.10@ 5.20 +4: 
Hard winter short patent 5.45@ 5.75 ee Pere 5.10@ 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.30@ 5.60 cineeees ts 4.95@ 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 4.90 eT eS. Pee 3.90 @ 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.35@ 5.60 ee eee er Pere 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.20@ 5.35 rr, Serr wT, Leer 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.60@ 4.90 eee. Sere vheeea has 
Rye flour, white ......... Tr 3.70@ 4.00 3. 55@ 3.90 rey oer 
ee Ge, GMOE os .cads scandens 3.00@ 3.40 2.75@ 3.30 ver Sere 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— 

Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $....@.... CO errr $6 
Soft winter straight... 5.60@5.75 ....@.... BEOMUERR .cc00. 6 
es eee 5.560@5.75 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. +tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


Tuesday prices. 


cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring first clearf .. ....@3.40 ....@.... 


sity St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.25@ 5.85 $6.15@ 6.25 $5.85@ 6.40 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.00@ 6.15 $6.15@ 6.30 $....@.... $6.15@ 6.75 
5.20@ 5.55 6.05@ 6.15 5.50@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.45 5.80@ 5.95 6.00@ 6.15 Ter. frre 5.90@ 6.15 
‘ 5.05@ 5.50 5.60@ 5.70 5.60@ 5.85 cen eOvcs 5.50@ 5.65 5.60@ 5.75 aa ee coceM deee 
5.35 5.35@ 5.75 0 <¢« eves 5.70@ 5.95 6.15@ 6.35 5.65@ 5.85 6.10@ 6.20 er, fore 5.85@ 6.20 
5.15 5.15@ 5.50 Tier ere 5.60@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.20 5.50@ 5.65 5.95@ 6.10 aeseRewse 5.55@ 5.85 
4.15 4.15@ 4.55 res. Peer cote eee Tr. owewe sees oP s ocic 6£eaeies Terk Mere 
6.00@ 6.55 6.55@ 6.65 ee Pere 6.40@ 7.10 ee 5.35@ 5.55 re Pree 6.40@ 6.95 
5.25@ 5.75 rrr, ere 5.10@ 5.65 *5.00@ 5.35 ss 5.50 5.15@ 5.35 ee eee 6.05@ 6.40 
4.55@ 5.05 ee Te, Pee ee 4.95@ 5.15 TT?) sore week’ 5.75 
-@ 4.40 ooee@ 4.75 4.15@ 4.45 Ree 4.90 1i60 4.45 eer SAF ee, eee re oe 
-@ 3.80 o22e@ 4.15 ere, rere --@ 4.20 ere ee oP osee Ter. Fe oséue wace 
Seattle San Francisco ‘Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto “orenene 
85@ 7.00 $....@ .... Spring top patentf..$....@5.25 $....@6.30 Spring exports§ ........ 
.35@ 6.50 eA ee Spring second pat.f. 1 @4.50 11 1@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst..$5. ib@s.eo 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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July 1, 1942 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Indifference to contracts 
for futures delivery continues on part of 
buyers. With wheat and flour prices lower, 
buyers continue purchasing for immediate 
requirements and near-by futures delivery. 
Southwestern hard wheat flours met with 
best inquiry and sales, and there was fur- 
ther slight improvement in demand for 
northern spring wheat flours, particularly by 
bread baking and jobbing trades. Midwest- 
ern and Pacific Coast flours quiet, with no 
interest in latter. Shipping directions con- 
tinue good, Prices 10@15c bbl lower. Bread 
production good. Very good demand for 
cake, but production off because allotment 
of sugar for period running low. 

Quotations, June 27: hard spring wheat 
family: patent $6.50@6.80, first patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard patent $6@6.20, fancy clear 
$5.70@5.95, first clear $5.45@5.65, second 
clear $4.85@5.25; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.60@5.85, bakers short patent $5.35 
@5.60, 95% $5.15@5.35, first clear $4.20@ 
4.80, second clear $3.80@4.10; soft wheat 
$6@6.60, straight $5.25@5.60, first clear 
$4.35@4.70. 

Atlanta: New business still slanting 
downward; scattered sales, but most buy- 
ers reluctant to step out very far. Some 
sales of hard wheat low protein 95% re- 
ported made to blends for prompt shipment, 
but calls for other blending grades poor. 
Shipping directions to them all right. No 
sales of family flour “to speak of,” this 
side of trade only purchasing when they 
run out of flour. Deliveries slow to a 
little better. Wholesalers definitely on 
“worrying block,” afraid to plan for fu- 
ture, feeling their business is going to be 
eurtailed. Scattered bakery flour sales be- 
ing made, largest 5,000 bbls. Some soft 
wheat cake flour also sold. Movement on 
contracts fair to good. Prices 5c, 20c and 
25c lower to unchanged, family flour grades 
showing largest dip. 

Quotations, June 27: spring wheat bakers 
short patent -$6.30@6.60, standard patent 
$6.20@6.35, straight $6.10@6.25, first bakery 
clear $5.90@6.20; hard wheat family short 
patent $6.35@6.55, fancy patent $5.95@6.15, 
standard patent $5.95@6.15, special or low 
grade $5.55@5.75, 95% $5.70@5.95, bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.95, standard patent 
$5.65@5.85, straight $5.55@5.75, first bakery 
clear $5.15@5.35; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.10@5.25; bulk; first clear $4.60@4.70, 
bulk; second clear $4.35@4.45, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $6.75@6.95, fancy 
patent $6.35@6.55, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.55, special or low grade $5.95@6.15; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis $5.50@5.80; 
soft wheat 95% $5.25@5.50, bulk; straight 
$5.15@5.40, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.60@4.70, 
bulk; first clear $4.45@4.55, bulk; second 
clear $4.20@4.50, bulk; Pacific Coast soft 
wheat 95% $4.50, bulk, all-rail, f.o.b. At- 
lanta; self-rising family flour quoted 25c 
higher, while enriched family flour is quoted 
20c higher. 

Nashville: New sales still limited to few 
scattered lots for immediate or reasonably 
prompt shipment. Buyers not showing any 
interest in mdking bookings basis present 
market, believed to be trying to clean up 
old contracts to be in position to make 
some bookings when the movement of the 
new crop is on in a big way. Outbound 
shipments to buyers in South and South- 
east fair. As a rule, they are booked for 
only about 30 days, and after the first of the 
month when the “half season inventory’”’ is 
over, it is believed that they will book 
ahead instead of buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Bakers have picked up a few lots for 
immediate and 30-day shipment, but the 
larger bakers are covered for only about 
60 days and the smaller and medium-sized 
bakers are buying on a day-to-day basis. 
Some of them say they are waiting for 
new crop flour and will book some big 
round lots when the movement gets going 
good. They have adjusted their delivery 
routes and production of cakes and pies in 
accordance with their sugar allotment. 

Shipping directions on old contracts fairly 
good. Prices lower, being as much as lic 
under. Quotations, June 27: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.40@6.95, standard 
patent $6.05@6.40, fancy patent $5.75@6.05, 
clears $5.45@5.75, hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.85@6.20, standard patent $5.55@ 
5.85, spring wheat short patent $6.15@6.75, 
standard patent $5.90@6.15. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets turned very quiet, new 


bookings very limited. With outlets con- 
fined to domestic trade, mills have to de- 


‘ THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


pend more and more on government busi- 
ness to maintain anything like normal op- 
erations. Mills fast cleaning up their deal 
with the Commodity Credit Corp., grinding 
out 1,000,000 bus of wheat for charges and 
are also nearly finished with the lend-lease 
business. Quotations f.o.b. Seattle or Ta- 
coma, June 27: family patent $6.60@6.75, 
bluestem $6.50@6.55, straight soft white 
$5.60@5.75, pastry $5.50@5.75, Dakota $6.85 
@7, Montana $6.35@6.50. 

Portland: New bookings continue small in 
domestic trade, but South-Central Ameri- 
can bookings best in many weeks, Local 
trade restricted by declines in options mar- 
kets, although cash prices held firm. 
Larger buyers took on requirements early 
in month; have not been interested since. 
Smaller buyers stayed out on declining 
wheat markets. 

South-Central American buyers’ liberal 
bookings based, no doubt, on fear that ex- 
port subsidy program would not be renewed. 
Southeastern trade out of line, buyers and 
sellers too far apart in ideas on prices. 
Declining wheat prices in Kansas markets 
not followed here, restricting possibilities 
of doing business. 

Quotations, June 27: soft wheat straights 
$5.35@5.45; 98’s all Montana, f.o.b. mill, 
$6.25@6.45; bluestem bakers, unbleached 
$6.10@6.30; bluestem bakers $5.75@5.95, Big 
Bend bluestem $5.85@6.05, cake $7.25@7.45, 
pastry $4.90@5.10, pie $4.90@5.10, fancy 
hard wheat clears $5.50@5.70; whole wheat 
$5.80@6, graham $4.90@5.10, cracked wheat 
$5.10 @5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour normal, as buyers have enough on 
hand to carry them into new crop season. 
Nothing is known as to how 20c bu in- 
crease in wheat prices is going to affect 
flour. Ceiling regulations forbid any in- 
crease in flour or bread, but millers and 
bakers are unable to absorb loss. This is 
main’ problem in Canadian flour trade at 
present. Lists unchanged. Quotations, June 
27: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, 
bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, car lots, net 
cash, track, Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour im- 
proved. More business coming from the 
West Indies and Newfoundland, but no 
fresh interest by British Ministry of Food. 
Many mills have reduced operating time 
and some are closed down. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations, June 27: vitaminized 
flour for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
28s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. July sea- 
board, Canadian ports; 29s 3d United States 
ports, 

Supplies of winter wheat tight; demand 
good; even blended flours finding ready 
sale. Inquiry greatly in excess of offerings 
due to scarcity of wheat. Only a limited 
export trade, difficulty in getting cargo 
space. Compared with week ago prices 
are 10@20c bbl higher. Quotations, June 
27: pure Ontario winters $5.45@5.60 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal, $5.40 bbl, 
bulk, for export, 

Winnipeg: No export business reported 
for several weeks; domestic trade light and 
on hand-to-mouth basis; stocks continue to 
increase and mills operating only part time; 
prices firm. Quotations, June 27: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Western Canadian flour trade 
quiet, with a further slackening off in op- 
erations of western mills due to lack of new 
export business, 

Fact that United Kingdom now appears 
to be pretty well stocked up with Canadian 
flour supplies for immediate future at least, 
now being reflected in western milling op- 
erations. A number of the plants now 
operating only on part-time schedule, 
amount of domestic business, while it has 
shown some increase of late, being much 
too small to offset lack of export demand. 

Export trade is down to bare minimum 
due to lack of shipping space and general 
curtailment of most of markets which for- 
merly took large quantities of Canadian 
flour. 

Domestic hard wheat flour business fairly 
active, advent of summer season having 
little effect on orders as contrasted with 
previous years when there was falling off in 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date June 27, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 
” 7—Wheat—, ——Corn—~ -—Oats——, -——Rye—, --Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
DENGOD cc ccivccecececs 6,698 2,665 445 14 10 13 89 85 3 - 
DEE «wenedneonshesees 6,867 4,825 8,380 5,947 250 536 3,499 479 161 237 
| PPR ere ir 338 - + 140 4% 68 es ae - as 
ere 9,700 8,300 14,548 11,273 643 1,109 4,182 1,637 343 163 
0 Pr ere 2 an 187 ee ee eve 134 <7 - ce 
Pn whdseteneeneeee 130 115 2 2 4 4 300 2 235 145 
. ta5s oe thnaw PRS 32,022 20,233 4,656 2,321 15 96 1,455 536 54 435 
NE. svecescouce 10,101 7,654 211 397 59 44 4 “ 63 12 
EE ee 5,018 4,252 <i men a. é@ ai = 
ea 8,485 6,020 es oT es os 
Indianapolis .......... 876 1,125 1,952 1,104 136 247 46 192 as - 
0 ee 31,839 22,698 4,039 4,861 19 2 334 255 236 19 
SPOR occ ccccecs 2,706 2,708 1,832 1,170 65 14 1,182 33 682 892 
CS 35,802 24,873 4,405 4,770 487 811 4,803 2,141 1,298 2,700 
New Orleans .......... 1,945 719 44 355 11 3 ee es 6 7 
MRE i:0.0.0 6.0.0:606-0:6% 514 504 367 130 50 47 
ee os — Tr 117 08 ex és ee ee os 
SE shshesescereenese 12,127 7,116 6,074 11,342 70 14 108 2 102 5 
ee 626 482 113 26 - 2 en TT 156 62 
POND, oc cc casces 1,814 565 529 173 8 15 53 55 5 1 
SE. 5290 0ees0s oes 4,774 3,641 3,320 770 25 40 638 4 5 4 
OS ey re 1,669 727 #1,114 1,479 52 31 7 10 6 
St. 4,722 3,416 678 1,491 45 74 5 7 5 
Wichita 6,197 3,808 1 ee e's 10 oe 
Canals - 34 336 ae - 
Lakes 181 248 ee oe 65 








185,151 126,718 52,897 


48,225 1,949 ‘3,123 16,832 5,482 3,374 4,749 


demand. Prices remain at price ceiling lev- 
els, cash car quotations on basis of cotton 
98's being $5.40 for top patents, $5 for 
bakers’ grades and $4.90 for vitamin grinds. 

Supplies of Ontario flour, only soft wheat 
grind now available here, are on the light 
side, although dealers anticipate consider- 
able movement west about August as re- 
sult of bumper Ontario wheat harvest. This 
expected large movement will likely witness 
a softening of local quotations from cur- 
rent level of $7.40@7.60. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, June 30 


Minneapolis: Establishment of millfeed 
ceilings expected to have stabilizing effect 
upon trade. Everyone has been waiting to 
see what ceilings would be; with announce- 
ment there was a sigh of relief. Prices 
named just about what were expected and 
a trifle higher than trades made at during 
week. Demand continued in excess of pro- 
duction, with heavier grades at times al- 
most unobtainable. Split-car buying un- 
usually heavy of late, but this no doubt 
was due partially to fact that mills could 
net better average price this way. Ac- 
cording to ceiling, Minneapolis price now 
$37.75 on all grades. 

Kansas City: Immediate effect of ceiling 
announcement in Kansas City was to push 
up bran 50c to $35.50. Shorts continue 
at about $37.50, with deliveries rushed to 
beat effective date of ceiling. 


Oklahoma City: Excellent demand for all 
grades; little change in prices; bran $1.95 
per bag of 100 lbs, mill run $2, shorts $2.05. 

Omaha: Continues good; offerings very 
light; pure bran $36@36.50, brown shorts 
$36.50, gray shorts $37@38.25, flour midds. 
$37@38, red dog $39.50. 

Wichita: Demand good; supplies about 
even with demand; trend about steady; bran 
$36@37.50, shorts $37.50@38.50, basis Kan- 
sas City. 

Hutchinson: Fairly active, especially for 
shorts; trend steady; supply adequate; bran 
$36, mill run $36.90, gray shorts $37.75 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand good; trend lower on 
bran, and unchanged to slightly hgher on 
shorts; supply of bran adequate but shorts 
are scarce; basis Kansas City: std. bran 
$35.50@36, gray shorts $37.50@38. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend firm; supply 
moderate; prices both bran and shorts on 
the ceilings; wheat bran $38@38.40, gray 
shorts $42.20@42.80, white shorts $44, car 
lots, del. Texas common points or Galves- 
ton domestic rate. 


Chicago: Very good, especially std. midds; 
trend steady; offerings light; spring and 
hard winter bran $39.50, std. midds. $39.50 
@40, flour midds. $39.50@40, red dog $39.50 
@ 40. 

St. Louis: Bran $38@38.25, pure bran 
$38.25@38.50, gray shorts $40.25@40.50, 
brown shorts $39.75@40, red dog $41. 

Toledo: Holding firm at previous ceiling 
levels; demand absorbing all available; soft 
winter wheat bran $40.60@41, mixed feed 
$38@38.50, flour midds. $38.60@39, _ std. 
midds. $37.50; prices nominal, 

Buffalo: Demand continues in excess of 
supplies at ceiling prices; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran $40.50, std. midds, $39.50, 
flour midds, $39, second clear $40, red dog 
$38, heavy mixed feeds $39. 

New York: Light; trend higher; supply 
scarce; bran $45, std. midds. $45, flour 
midds, $44.50, red dog $44.50, all prices 
nominal. 


Boston: Demand reported slow, with no 
inquiry for deferred needs and very little 
for near-by. Resellers well supplied and 
pressing to dispose of present holdings. 
Both eastern and western sources quoted on 
the same basis, but neither had midds. or 
red dog available for near-by shipment. 
Canadian sellers disposed of some second 
clear flour as a substitute for red dog. 
Domestic quotations were up 50c on bran 
and midds; std. bran $45@46, std. midds. 
$44.50@45, flour midds. $45.50@46, red dog 
$42.50. 

Baltimore: Slow; trend steady; supply 
ample; std. bran $43.40@44.40, pure soft 
winter bran $43.65@44.65, std. midds. $43.50 
@44.50, flour midds. $42@43, red dog $42 
@ 43. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $44.50@45.50, pure 
spring $44.50@45.50, hard winter $44.50@ 
45.50, soft winter nominal; midds., std. nom- 
inal, flour $43.50@44.50; red dog, $43.50@ 
44.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $43.50, red dog $44.50. 

Atlanta: Very light and for immediate 
needs only; trend unsteady; supply ample; 
bran $43.75@44.50, gray shorts $46@47, std. 
midds. $47.50@48, rye midds. $39.65@40.25, 
red dog $47.50@50. 

Nashville: Demand light as buyers feel 
prices on bran and shorts still too high; 
other feedstuffs sold in a big way; bran 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
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SALESMAN BY SPRING WHEAT MILL 
with established business-in western Penn- 
sylvania and one for Minnesota; attrac- 
tive proposition to men who can produce. 
Give full outline of personal history in 
first letter. Address 5665, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
; v 


SITUATION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
mill manager with no holes in his record; 
particularly experienced with milling in- 
dustry and grain trade in Kansas; at 
present engaged in other activities from 
his own choice, but sort of itches to get 
back into milling as manager, assistant 
manager er sales manager. Address 5666, 
The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLING SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 
miller with unusual experience, avail- 
able; 33 years old, married and one son; 
19 years’ milling experience, including 
laboratory and baking. For 12 years in 
charge of mills this country and most 
recently South America, milling all types 
of wheat. Open for head miller position 
in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls or second in 
larger. Address 5653, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
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DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 
for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. P. 
C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOUR VIRTUALLY NEW ALLIS-CHALM- 
ers style “A” roller mills; used less than 
year; 9x24 and 9x36; 30 extra rolls. 
Photos and specifications. West Florida 
Equipment Co., Marianna, Fla. 














$41@42, gray shorts $42.50@43.50. Dealers 
report that ground barley, government 
ground wheat, soybean meal, brewers’ and 
distillers’ grains and all types of chicken 
feed are big sellers, 

Seattle: Good; trend stronger; supply 
fair; $34@34.50. 

Portland: Bran $34@35.50, bran $35@ 
36.50, shorts $36@37, midds. $394 40. 

Ogden: Demand very good, exceeding sup- 
ply. Mills continue operation to capacity, 
but bookings heavy. Flour booked early 
and millfeed sold and shipped out; now 
bookings ahead of supplies, demand corre- 
sponding to heavy demand on coast. Quo- 
tations stationary. To Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers: red bran and mill run $34, blended 
$34, white $34.50, midds, $40.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $39, blended $39, white $39.50, 
midds. $45.50 per ton. California prices: 
red bran and mill run $41, blended $41, 
white $41.50, midds. $47.50, car lots, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Fran- 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street ~ 
Fluorometric an 
D. Meinick, Ph. D., Ch. chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. sticrobiciogical Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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cisco shipments quoted 50c under Los An- 
geles. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair to limited; Kansas bran $44, local 
midds. $42, local mill run $38.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
moderate; supply inadequate, as big mill 
production has declined; shipments being 
made to Quebec and the East. Ontario 


mills easily sell any surplus they may have 
in United States. On latter business they 
get about $12 ton more than in home mar- 
kets. For prices to Canadian buyers deduct 
freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from the fol- 
lowing quotations: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Eastern demand good, supplies 
moving freely; no exports reported. Bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevator warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand reported fair to good considering 
season, and in spite of some reduction in 
herds and flocks following acute shortage of 
farm labor. Supplies of shorts somewhat 
tighter, although other feeds in good sup- 
ply; prices unchanged; cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds, $33.80, 
feed flour $37.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Some 
buying, but mostly in small way. Prices 
down another 15c bbl, but trade looking 
for still lower levels before contracting 
against future needs. Directions fairly good, 
and unfilled contracts on mill books down 
to point where active trading might be 
looked for. Pure white rye flour $3.55@ 
3.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $3.35@3.70, pure dark $2.75 
@ 3.30. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $4.75, medium $4.55, dark 





$4.15. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.25@5.35, me- 
dium dark rye $5.35, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $5.95@6.05. 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and ir- 
regular, with prices showing little net 
change at the close. Trade quiet; undertone 
weak; white patent, $4.35@4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, dark $4@4.25. 
Chicago: A very quiet market, with sales 


negligible; white patent $3.70@4, medium 
$3.50@3.80, dark $3@3.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.20@4.90 bbl; 
No.'2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators decreased 7,608 bus during the 
week to a total of 89,181 bus. 

New York: Sales reported, taking advan- 
tage of the discount for immediate ship- 
ment; pure white patents, $4.15@4.45. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping directions fair; pure white flour $4.40 


bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye meal $4. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A few scattering small lots 
sold by durum mills, principally at and fol- 
lowing Chicago convention, But macaroni 
trade, as whole, bearish in views; very 
confident lower levels will prevail after 
harvest. Consequently, purchases mainly of 
fill-in character, and for near-by shipment. 
Fancy No. 1 semolina $5.60@5.75 bbl, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard $5.30@5.45, 
granular $5.20@5.35. 

In the week ended June 27, 
apolis and interior mills made 
durum products, against 63,527 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: 
supply adequate; 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: Quiet, with little interest; 
aroni manufacturers attended 
convention; No. 1 semolina 
standard No. 1 $5.60@5.90. 

Philadelphia: 
market weaker, 
eral; No. 1 fancy 
$6.30@6.55. 

Buffalo: Little interest in buying, as man- 
ufacturers now have overdue bookings in 
many cases and are not inclined to swing 


nine Minne- 
60,036 bbis 
in the pre- 


light; trend steady; 
$6.45, bulk, f.o.b. 


Demand 
No. 1 


mac- 
their annual 
$5.90@6.10, 


Demand only 
with offerings 
$6.60@6.85, No. 


moderate; 
more lib- 
1 regular 


into new contracts until production steps 
up; trend steady; supply ample; on bulk 
basis, lake and rail: No. 1 $6.70, durum 


fancy patent $6.70, macaroni flour $5.90, first 
clear $4.80, second clear $4.10, durum gran- 
ular $6.30. 
St. Louis: sales 
grade 
3 $6.30, 


Prices declined 
and shipping directions fair; 
semolina $6.80, granular $6.40, 
fancy patent $6.80. 


5@15c; 
first 
No. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal quiet and will remain so over 
summer months; prices unchanged; rolled 
oats $3.25 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand only fair for rolled 
oats and oatmeal; mills operating only odd 
days; supplies not heavy. Quotations, June 
27: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $8.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
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Minneapolis: Rolled 
June 29 at $3.20 per 
packages, $2.20 case; 


48-oz packages, 


oats were quoted on 
90 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
$2.35. 





Bonded Grain in t 
Bonded grain 


he United States 


in the United States June 


27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat 

Baltimore ..... 1,537 
Tee 2,375 
eee 6,433 
New York 1,636 
RRORE sc00se% 422 
Philadelphia 344 
CONGR vicsccos 704 
co eee 13,451 
June 20, 1942.. 14,137 
June 28, 1941.. 27,739 


Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 
288 


288 
oe 288 ee 
444 3,515 84 


Fiaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ending June 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis 134 206 10 46 826 1,585 
DUPER co ccces 30 42 141 454 371 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 27, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis rir . 8,400 8,325 
Kansas City 1,675 1,875 4,200 4,050 
Philadelphia .. 460 340 eee Y 
Milwaukee .... 40 20 3,280 3,120 





THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


700 

% FLOUR 

= “SPRING STANDARD PATENT 

60 Minneapolis HHH HHH HHH 
675 HARD WINTER 95% PATENT 

v Kansas City ‘ 
65 6-0-0-6-6-0-8 

60 SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT { 
5 St. Louis setae eeeeneeeees 
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WHEAT 
No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING 

Minneapolis HEHEHE 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER 
Kansas City 9 5 5 5 55 
No. 2 SOFT WINTER 99 
655i 4505450555 98 


ACTIVE FUTURE qummmmmmmmmes " 97 
Chicago % 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 26, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















minals ....... 24,385 166 300 1,493 
Private terminals 3 ee 10 5 
_  Serverirn 124,387 166 310 1,499 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,686 es 43 43 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators .. 14 56 
Churchill * ae . 
Victoria ee $ 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 oe oe os 

Tete ccccvcss 163,269 166 368 1,597 
VORP OBO ovcecve 120,189 483 551 779 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 7,025 36 156 66 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR GIV. ccveces 66 ee oe 2 

.,. errr Trre 7,092 36 156 68 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

BMD ccccececs 3,646 ee 98 125 

MRO cc ccccvese 169 9 167 72 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. womens 386 ee 8 1 

Tatela .ccccaces 6308 9 272 198 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-June 26, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..234,974 1,912 15,919 17,096 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR GV. ccseves 2,940 420 268 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-June 26, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..192,272 2,398 18,668 16,647 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm Giv. ...c0.- 6,847 1 557 184 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 27, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 

-——Receipts—~ -—Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
2 55 3 














Chicago ... 46 274 56 30 9 
Duluth .... 176 110 os oa ee oe 
Indpls. .... 8 63 16 8 35 6 
Kan. City 189 86 6 63 80 6 
Milwaukee. oe 22 oe as 4 4 
Mpls. ..... 408 17 41 140 45 41 
Omaha ... 86 56 8 17 «+261 20 
Peoria .... 3 159 4 20 24 _ 
Sioux City. 23 14 2 - 21 ei 
St. Jos. ... 8 21 18 3 5 2 
St. Louis... 12 57 10 7 13 oe 
Wichita .. 201 ee ee 66 es ee 
Totals ..1,160 879 161 885 533 118 
Last week. 810 636 124 358 602 161 
Last year..3,226 872 758 976 684 213 
Seaboard 
Galveston. . 11 ee ee oe 
Philadp’a. o° ar 2 
Totals .. 11 es 2 oe sé ‘i 
Last week. 42 2 3 2 ee ee 
Last year.. 135 120 5 oe os ee 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
oo eee 2 31 8 11 
Indianapolis ...... ee 8 2 
Milwaukee ....... e* 5 es es 
Minneapolis ...... 24 3 2 62 
POGTIR wc cccsececs se 6 bs 6 
Bt. Leowis ..ccccee 7 3 ee ee 
BOARD ccscccees 33 56 12 17 
Last week ....... 37 46 41 36 
EE GOOF a cadeeks 98 32 25 24 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
27, 1942, and June 28, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— 2,-—in bond—, 
June 27 June 28 June 27 June 28 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Went cccice 220,246 151,896 16,062 34,210 
QORR cocccces 57,484 53,102 oe oes 
GORD ccceecve 2,365 3,906 eee 517 
BPO ccesc cscs 17,120 5,639 1,336 4,159 
Barley ...... 3,795 4,931 one 84 
Flaxseed 1,397 2,121 ees ows 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June 29, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








Saly wcsece 800 925 100 1,750 
August 1,400 800 -- 8,100 300 
September 720 360 4,200 200 
. October 240 240 -. 2,800 200 
November 240 1,440 -- 1,200 ‘a 
Totals 3,400 3,765 100 13,050 1,100 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


a2Qee . oe 


coco: ”“ 
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Bakeshop Notes 














Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO -« U.S.A. 

















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











(Continued from page 75.) 
in New York. The concern is being re- 
organized. Directors are: David Cole- 
man, 2 Broadway; Edward G. New- 
man and Evelyn Schulman, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Loyale Bakers, Inc., Kings County, 
has been dissolved. Papers to this effect 
have been filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

An involuntary petition of bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Fairchester 
Bakers, Inc., 79 S. Kensico Avenue, 
White Plains. 

Robert H. Crounse, owner of the 
Cobleskill (N. Y.) Bakery, has leased 
a retail store on Main Street. He 
will continue to operate the store on 
Division Street. 

The Golden Crest Baking Co., Inc., 
was recently organized in Kings County. 
Directors are: Horace E. Berque, Na- 
than Siegel, Jr., and James Rosenthal, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 

The Charles Freihofer Baking Co., Al- 
bany, is using horses and wagons instead 
of trucks on four Albany routes, two 
in Troy and three in Schenectady. 

Newly organized baking concerns are: 
the Liberty Brand Cookie Co., Inc., 
chartered to conduct business in cookies 
and cakes in New York; the Metropol- 
itan Biscuit Association, Inc, a non- 
profit membership corporation; R. A. 
Wilkinson, Inc., chartered to conduct 
business in bakery products and bev- 
erages in New York; and Advance 
Bakers, Inc., which will operate in 
Queens County. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Helen G. Stevens recently pur- 
chased the Quality Bakery, Henderson- 
ville, from R. Y. Hill. 

The Bamby Bakers, Burlington, have 
a new proofer. Frank A. Michalak is 
manager. 

The Dixie Baking Co., Forest City, 
has painted its shop and is planning 
other building improvements. D. F. 
Whitman operates the shop. 

McFarlan’s Food Shop, Henderson- 
ville, which recently suffered water dam- 
age during a fire in an adjoining build- 
ing, has been completely redecorated. 

Staudt’s Bakery, Hillsboro Street, 
Raleigh, recently suffered fire damage to 
the extent of approximately $2,500. 


OHIO 
Steck’s Bakery, Brookville, has been 
closed because of the labor situation and 
the high cost of delivery. Mr. Steck 
will continue to operate the restaurant 
and the grocery part of the concern. 


OKLAHOMA 


Fischer’s Bakery, Pawnee, has pur- 
chased a new slicer. 

The Giles Bakery, Bristow, has been 
moved from 405 South Chestnut to the 
Louis E. Bowman Building, 113 West 
Fifth Avenue. 

New pans have been added to the 
equipment of the Butter-Nut Bakery, 
Hugo, owned by Tony Wortham. 

The Norris Bakery, Altus, has opened 
in its new location at 210 East Main 
Street. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Norris 
are proprietors. 

Virgil and Jake Wright are managers 
of the new Vinita (Okla.) Bakers, Inc. 

New improvements to Van’s Bakery, 
Edmond, operated by E. H. Van Ant- 


(Continued on page 89.) 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
is milled at the 
source of wheat 


supply! 


F any ground now devoted to wheat produc- 
tion in the United States can be said tobe still 
virgin, such is the wheat land of Montana where 
commercial wheat production was practically 
unknown prior to 1910. 






f 
fo 


YZ)" 
N the intervening 31 years not only has Mon- 
tana risen to third position as a wheat pro- 
ducing state but the wheat produced has estab- 
lished a reputation for exceptional breadmak- 
ing quality throughout the Union and in certain 
export countries. 


HE finished product reflects the quality of 
the raw material from which it is produced. 

)- Our constant aim has been to make SAPPHIRE - 
FLOUR reflect, to the greatest possible extent, 


the unusual bread-producing qualities which 
’ Montana wheats so outstandingly possess. 
pea 
Ff MONTANA ‘ 
¢ SAPPHIRE 
\ FLOUR / 
















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker Evansville, Indiana 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


El Reno, Okla. MILLS STRATEGICALLY 


LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 


























O70 SO/DSN D/O D/O. 0/7 DN 0-0. 07) 


Soft Cake Flour | SAAN.) 


St.Louis 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Salling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





cauete —_— 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


Robin : Hood SPILLERS LIMITED 


Ky 8 Millers of the 
} HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
From the Wheatfields and Manufacturers of 
* Canada to the Bakeshops PROVENDER == BALANCED 


of the World 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





























* J 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 372 Country Elevators 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 

















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG ©e§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Ht ob in itt 0 d atte Mill S Manutacturers and Importers 


Limited COTTON 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal BAGS 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose law, Cz irv, Sask: On 
s: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Or 1 Export Sa eae BURLAPS AND TWINES 
j Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




































CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON age a Eee TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY “uses STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 














CANADA’S LARGEST BAUR ner lacs 


Head e 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw 
Ontari Toronto, 
Canada 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Savi Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


\ EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 




















MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














~<—="==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF YoH =F 


~ 


~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
A 


. _ 
Ps a A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited J : + 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 














4a as 


























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour / 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” ° 
vo ae ena nT SST MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardsom & SUNS 
Grain Fe oshaitts Shi ers aan Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Cs ae ae 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” | Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" 
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Bakeshop Notes 











(Continued from page 85.) 
werp, include a new building, a new 
front and new showcases. 
The Garner Bakery, Seminole, has a 
new automatic wrapping machine. Joe 
Garner is operator. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Nicholas Alexandroff, doing business 
as the Union Baking Co. of Pittsburgh, 
recently declared bankrupt, will submit 
a statement at a meeting of creditors 
July 6 in the office of Watson B. Adair, 
referee in bankruptcy. Meanwhile the 
referee authorized Ralph Schweinsburg 
to collect outstanding accounts. A 
trustee will be chosen at the meeting. 

G. W. Greiner, of Greiner’s Bakery, 
Indiana, has purchased a _ four-story 
brewery building, and at a cost of 
$15,000, is remodeling it into a bakery 
plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Collis Bakery, Charleston, was 
closed recently because of the illness of 
M. Collis, operator. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. M. Oliver have closed 
the City Bakery, Aiken, and gone to 
Booth Bay Harbor, Maine, for the sum- 
mer. They operate a shore eating place 
at this resort during the vacation period. 

The Up-Town Bakery, Charleston, has 
a new retarded dough box. Dan S. Tay- 
lor is operator. 

The Pastry Shop, Charleston, was re- 
cently remodeled and redecorated. Joe 
T. Jones is owner. 

The Greer (S. C.) Bakery recently pur- 
chased a high speed mixer. 

Fred Wolff,, former operator of the 
Little Dutch Bakery, Gaffney, is now 
employed at the Station Hospital, Camp 
Jackson, as a civilian baker. The bakery 
has been closed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Erick Kerttu has new 
in his bakery at Sturgis. 
The Edgemont (S. D.) Bakery, operat- 
ed by C. L. Allen, has installed a new 
molder. 


store fixtures 


TENNESSEE 

The Manhattan Bakery, Chattanooga, 
is planning to move into new quarters. 
Joe Novak is operator of the shop. 

The Cookeville (Tenn.) Bakery was 
reopened a short time ago by John 
Whitley. 

TEXAS 

Moore’s Bakery, Kermit, has installed 
a molder. 

E. B. Moody, formerly with Moore’s 
Bakery, Kermit, has bought a bakery 
in Jal, N. M. 

Props’ Bakery, Pecos, has purchased 
a cooky machine. 

Whitaker’s Bakery, Sweetwater, has 
new pans. 

The Fig-O Bakery, Marshall, has in- 
stalled a combination wrapper and slicer, 
according to Charles McGibbony, owner 
of the plant. 

The C. & S. Bakery, Kilgore, has added 
a slicing machine to its equipment. 

The Sally Ann Bakery, Big Spring, 
recently installed an overhead proofer. 

Expansion construction for the Ideal 
Baking Co., Tyler, includes a new build- 
ing, an enlarged plant and a new office 
building. 

The Freese Bakery, Vernon, recently 
purchased new pans. 

New pans, steel bread racks and pan 
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trucks have been added to the equipment 
of the Ideal Bakery, Paris. 

New pans have been purchased by the 
Balridge Bakery, Lubbock. 

A new roll rounder and divider has 
been installed by George Watt, operator 
of the Butter-Nut Bakery, Mount Pleas- 
ant. 

The Tulia (Texas) Bakery has pur- 
chased a mixing machine. 

The Dixie Star Bakery at Brownfield 
has installed a new wrapping machine. 

The Amarillo (Texas) Baking Co. will 
operate 24 hours a day if this is necessary 
to serve an expanded city population, 
according to Hoyt Houck, senior member 
of the firm. Three war projects are 
being built near by. The plant recently 
added three new delivery trucks to its 
fleet. 

VERMONT 

Moquin’s, Inc., Winooski, has filed ar- 
ticles of association with the secretary 
of state to conduct a general baking 
business and to purchase the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the Moquin Bak- 
ing Co., Inc. The Moquin concern was 
damaged by fire some time ago and the 
new firm has purchased a plot of ground 
to build a new plant. 


VIRGINIA 


Certificate of revival of the charter of 
the Alexandria (Va.) Baking Corp. to 
conduct a bakery has been issued by 
the Virginia Corporation Commission to 
J. Barrett Carter, Denrike Building, 
Washington, D. C. Maximum capital is 
500 shares without par value. 


WASHINGTON 

J. H. Yeager, of Stevenson, has pur- 
chased the bakery at White Salmon. Mr. 
Yeager started the first electric bakery 
in White Salmon some years ago. 

The Bauer Bake Shop, Poulsbo, op- 
erated for a number of years by Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Bauer, recently held 
“open house” in its new location. The 
building is new and most modern equip- 
ment has been installed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Cameron (W. Va.) Bakery has 
been closed. J. I. 
retired. 


Elbin, owner, has 


WISCONSIN 

The interior of Johnson’s Bakery, Elm- 
wood, is being redecorated. 

Herbert Jaeger, formerly manager of 
the Service Bakery in Appleton, has 
been appointed to manage the new bak- 
ery established by the Prange Co., de- 
partment store in Sheboygan. This firm 
recently modernized and enlarged its 
store and installed a food section, which 
carries a complete line of baked goods. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Herman Lorenz Krueger, 
Jr., operator of Krueger’s Quality Bak- 
ery, 127 South Main Street, West Bend. 
He lists liabilities of $2,522 and assets 
of $596. Assets include machinery and 
fixtures valued at $200. The secured 
creditor is the United Finance Co., Hart- 
ford, Wis., which has a chattel on sev- 
eral pieces of equipment, including a 
cake and dough mixer, dough breaker, 
slicer and bread racks. 

Harold Brozell, owner of Brozell’s Bak- 
ery, Portage, has installed a dough roll- 
ing machine. 

WYOMING 

William Warnicke, called to military 
service, has disposed of his Quality Bak- 
ery at Laramie. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 
oldest and largest 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


“ROYAL 


Flour 


HOUSEHOLD” 


“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort Willicm, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 























R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 

















W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





Company 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receiving, 
pny EH ne, y Executed 
B hes: T a fe. niothiect 
ranc: : Loronto, mag) Reva ge. 


ton, 
Members Winni Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Hoard of Trade 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. OC. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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What Is Most Competitive 
in: Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








FLOUR routed via the 


and Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED goes forward to destination promptly 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, IIL 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Jonres-HETTELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








Soldiers wishing to overstay their 
leaves will please drop their sergeants 
a post card notifying him of same. 

Don’t hesitate to tell your top sergeant 
what you think of him. After all, this 
is a free country. 

Men not wishing to participate in 
morning drill should notify their acting 
corporal the evening before. 

Be sure and leave your gun at the 
gun cleaners before 10 in the morning 
if you wish to have it back at night. 

Soldiers desiring free beer in their 
tents should notify the sergeant in the 
morning. Remember, there are many 
men to be served. 

¥ ¥ 

REASON ENOUGH 

Cal—Why is the old gander so sad? 
Hal—Somebody cooked his goose. 

¥ ¥ 

no! 
“They tell me your wife is outspoken!” 
“By whom?” 

¥ ¥ 

NOTICE IN A SCOTTISH CHURCH 


“Those in the habit of putting buttons 
instead of coins in the collection plate 
will please put in their own buttons and 
not the buttons from the cushions in the 
pews.”—Christian Science Monitor. 

¥ ¥ 
oH 

“My flashy boy friend is a bone spe- 
cialist.” 

“He sets ’em?” 

“No, he rolls ’em.” 

¥ ¥ 
JUST COULDN’T 

Customer.—That chicken you sold me 
yesterday must have been hatched in 
an incubator. 

Butcher.—How’s that? 

Customer.—No chicken that ever knew 
a mother’s tender care could grow up 
as tough as that. 

¥ ¥ 
NO JUSTICE 

Lady (with newspaper).—It says here 
that a woman in Omaha has just cre- 
mated her third husband. 

Old Maid.—Isn’t that just the way. 
Some of us can’t get one, and some of 
us have husbands to burn. 


¥ Y¥ 


WAIT A MINUTE 

Then there was the absent-minded pro- 
fessor who sent his wife to the bank and 
kissed his money good-bye. On second 
thought, maybe he wasn’t absent-minded. 


¥ ¥ 
OR DID YOU KNOW 


“It says here in the paper that in 
Egypt women carry baskets of fruit and 
flowers on their heads.” 

“That’s nothing so remarkable. Wom- 
en do that over here and call them hats.” 
—Fairfield (Texas) Recorder. 
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Oso Masoeth 
ANAT 


At The Center Of 


Mjor'Atteactions 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 
A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, It. 








LABORATORY SE RV IC E 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, I 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ot COLORADO 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


rR J 
ty, 16,000 h 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘Snaen” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTE 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


RS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ 


GLASGOW 


’ Glasgow 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 


FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liv 


erpool 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM 
Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Cable Address: ““Osrzcx,’’ Amsterdam. All codes used. 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. 


ee OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” Samples and offers solicited 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS eae Sveeeee 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“‘DipLoma,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘"Mrepium,”’ Utrecht 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR MERCHANTS Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
C. I. F. business much preferred. New York 


Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow Midland Bank, nl & Princes St., 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
(GLASGOW) LTD. Established 1913 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow Cable Address: 'FLORMEL,"’ Oslo 
Established 1899 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. Honigeigeet 
FLOUR IMPORTERS NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 

155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 

41 Constitution St., LEITH se aime ineiininh 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN OSLO, NORWAY 


Cables: “PHILIP,” Dundee Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo”’ and ‘““Mosr” 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. S. LUND 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT it 
IMPORTERS P. O. Box 626 Cables: ““LUNEX” 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


















LONDON, E. C. 3 LIVERPOOL LEITH _ BELFAST, IRELAND GRAIN - FLOUR 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast AGENCIES WANTED 
Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & We are always in the Market for ‘ 
Millfe e d LARSEN CO. Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Francis M. Franco 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades GENERAL BAKING COMPANY FL OUR 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








ELLYAourt. 
contin orchandisers 
CHICAGO 























Produce Exchange 


Flour Specialists fcc fosr® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 


NEW YORK 


91 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser HUBERT J. HORAN 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
ee. Y. Produce Exchange FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


ce Ex. - NEW YORK aN , 
New England we tha 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
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FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Depe ’ «, Prompt Service 














Siebel Institute of Technology 
O Montana CHICAGO, lil } 


i 














WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














KNIGHTON H. J. GREENBANK 


FOR FLOUR & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 



























% B. STRISIK CO. | | **_ZRANE 8. Coma 
Flour Mill Agents Domestic FLOUR export 
Produce Exchange NEW YORE Produce Fis tig oad YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, OlIm. ccccccccccccccsce 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, ‘Ohio eee 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., ahs Winni- 
peg, Man. 


eeeeeeree 


Allen, James, & Co. (Beitast), ‘Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....cccccccccccccces eee 

Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla. TTT TT ° 

Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery om . & 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical. Corp., 
New York, N. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ...... ee 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eeeeeeeeee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOUIS, CCC, coccccccesevescescccsssees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...-..++e5- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KQNsaw .ccccccccsccccccccccccccsecce 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..... ccccccccccccccccees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., — To- 
TONTO ccsceecseeverere eocccccccccs 
Canadian-Bemis Bag pt " “Lita. Winni- 
peg, VANCOUVEr ..ceseeeceeessseces 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. .ccoce 
Cannon Valley ‘Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich.. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .......- 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y........+.+- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........ ee 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.......-. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon .... eeccccce ereeee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ceveeecoes 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ... cere cccccceccccsece 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ....... eecccee 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., ” Glassew, 
Scotland ecccccccccces 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 


seer 


eee 
eeeee 


seeeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 

City, MO. cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 


De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products wie 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. oe INC... 0 


eeeeee 


Dickinson, W. V., New York..... ececcce 
Dixie - Portland roenel Co., angen, 
TOMR, cccccccccecccccccccece ecccce 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., ” Yukon, “Okla... se 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

York, N. Y. ...0e- 
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Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Mimm. .ccccccccccccccccscccccvcecs 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., * Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co. ., Inman, Kansas..... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., ep 
St. Paul, Minn. ....ccecceccseceseees 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 

Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ... eoeccccce 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ...... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. .... 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island Olty, N. Zecccccccccccccccceces 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.. eocee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOR], QUE. ccccccccscccccscccccceces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee eee nearer eeeee 


eee eee eee eeee 


eee 


Bel- 


¢ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ec cccccccccccccs 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. .. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham, The, New York, N. Y.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, .... eeeeeses 
Greenbank, H. J., ‘& Co., New York..... 


eee eee neers 


eeeeee eeeeee eee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ....... Ceecccccccece 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. London, _ 
SO on 508 00.695 0:0:00.060000:06600600600 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., * 
Kansas City, Mo. ceesecce eoccee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


eee ee eee Cee ee eee eee eee | 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
-..Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ..... 


eee eee eee eeeeeee eeeeee eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CP. O., ABticd), Wit. cccccccccececs 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ...... eee eeeecccecccece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... eee 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... ee 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill....... ee 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
O. cecccece 
Kimpton, W. §&., 
Australia ....eeeeeee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
King Midas 
Minn, .... 


& Sons, Melbourne, 


Flour Mills, 


Minneapolis, 


eee eee eee eee eee) 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Knighton, Samuel, & oo 
Fork, BM. BZ. cecccese ° 
Koerner, John E., a Co., 
Orleans, La. 


Inc., 


Inc., 


eeeeee 


New 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicage, Th. ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.........+ 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. eecccccccccs 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. ee eccccccccccce 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas Ceccccccccccccccccces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.........+. 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norw@y.....seccscsecees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ... 


eee eereee 


Cee ee eee eters eseee 


eeeeeeee 


CORR meee eee eee eee eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eeccccce 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... eeccccccccccecs 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
CR, GE. ccvcrcccccsesccescececseses 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
TEAMGRS ccccccceccccccccceccecececece 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa .......... eetoeeee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .ccccccce 
Mid-West Laboratories 
ED 9.0.9:0 6400.0 05006404000007 000000008 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
GRIORMO ccccccececcccesevccecscceceee 
Miner-Hillard yen) Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PA. cccccecs ° 
Minot Flour Mill Co. oo "Minot, N. Di. ccoee 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ..... coece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, been Glasgow, 
Scotland eccecccccce 
Moundridge Milling Co., ” 
Kansas 


ee eeeeeee eeeeee 


Co., Columbus, 


eee 


Moundridge, 


eeeee COP e eee eee eee eeeseses 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ee ere eer 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, N@b. ccccccccs eeee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
New Era Milling Co., 
Kansas ee cccccccvcceccces 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.,, Newton, 
KOnSas oc cccccccccce 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MHIMR. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio eoccccces 
Northwestern National “Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ........see0+% 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. +++++-Cover 


Arkansas City, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOR], QUO. ..ccccccccccccvcccccccs 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn, ccccccccccscccccscccs coe 


Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... cecccce eeecccccccccece 


Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & recccemenie Ltd., binereven 
Man. ....++0+5 occcccecccce 
Pearistone, H. 8., "New York, N. ‘.. eocece 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago......... cece 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England.. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 22, 
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O° Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 
M 


R 


Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
S Br cveceve 


eee eee eee sees eeeeee 


Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
BRIM, cc cccccedes eoccccccecccccccce 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. ep Mil- 

Waukee, Wis. ....cceeccccecsecescecs 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man, ..... cevcccocce 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, BOG. ccccccecsccccavccccecccevce 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gade, MMGIORE occcccccsccosccvccceces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill..... 


eeeeeeee 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas..... ° 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, — Glasgow, 
Scotland .... eC occcccccccsccceess 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., ., Minneapolis, 
Minn, .....+ Coccccccccccccccccce 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell. Kansas..... 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC. coceces 


CORO e eee eee ewes eee eeeee 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ....... eocecccccce 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.. eccce eeccece 


Schautz, Wm. A., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
AUMEPOTD ccccccccccccesccceccccccccce 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., a 
WED. 0% 08 04:500060000-0060 6006004 covce 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J..... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo, ........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
Ltd., London, Eng. . eoee 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England.. sonedonee 
Spindler, L. G., New York........eseees 
Springfield (Minn. ) Milling Corp........ 


Cee meee ee eeeees 
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Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.2, 3 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
BWEE @ GS, GREGG crccccsdccccee BF, 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, N. Yo cccccccccccces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, EB. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & peasant Inc., New York, 
Tri- ‘State Milling Ce. " Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn, Tererrrr ei 


New 


eee eeeeeeee 


eee et er eeeseseeeee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl.. coves 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., ” ‘Winnipeg, 

Man, ..cccccseees eocccccccccece 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Lotta, Mo. cccccccccccccccccces 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapol! is 
and Duluth, Minn, .......eeeeeeeceees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIll..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MORE, VO. cocccccccccccscccccceccces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
MimM. cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. oe ccccceeee COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
SPREUO, GOOD cecccasdscdesesesosess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
ae a Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
CABO, TE, cccccccccccs ecccccece 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
TOTSMOe, GEE. caccccccosccecseccsvccece 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. eeeccccece 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, MOB ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
vay Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. . 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que-... 


Mich. ceccccccccccecccccccccces 


eee eee eees 


zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


“* NOVADELOX 


No doubt about it, the top sergeant will “take over” un- 


opposed, and the result is equally predictable when the 
job of maturing and whitening your flour is performed by 
Novadelox ... or by Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Leading millers agree that there’s no surer way to bring 
their flour to the exact standards of maturity and color 
which their buyers prefer. The treatment is simple, the 


action is fast, and results are ‘completely predictable. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


Here are the reasons: 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition. 


2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 


To build favor with flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. 
NA-84 
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Enriched White Bread 


is the Answer! 


Rationine of sugar means that a common source of 
calories—‘‘Go”’ energy—needed by a nation at war 
is cut almost in half. 


But, at the same time, sugar curtailment opens a 
vast new opportunity for bread sales. Enriched White 
Bread should supply a good share of the calories formerly 


obtained from sugar! 
HERE’S WHY: 


1. Both sugar and bread are basic sources of calories. 
2. Both sugar and bread are to a large degree considered inter- 
changeable in their caloric value. 


3. Enriched White Bread furnishes other essential factors 
needed in the diet—a fact recognized by Nutritional Author- 
ities who are working to increase the consumption of bread. 

NOW is the time for you to get on the Enriched 
White Bread sales band wagon. Millions of Americans 
are eating out of lunch pails—and bread is the back- 
bone of the lunch pail. The government’s Enriched 


Bread program is making consumers bread-conscious. 


If you plan to take advantage of the new bread 
sales opportunity, you’ll want to use those flours you 
can depend on for consistent baking performance— 
General Mills flours. Milled from the nation’s choice 
wheat, tested under actual commercial bakery con- 
ditions. Day in, day out, sack by sack, your General 
Mills flour gives you baking dependability, helps 
save valuable production costs and time, gives the 
most for your money. 


Use oven tested General Mills flour— 





IS YOUR BREAD IN THE LUNCH PAIL? 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 





